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a T IS generally conceded that 
the addition of milk to the 
dough increases the nutritive 
value of the finished loaf, 
but there is, naturally 
enough, a difference of opin- 

ion among bakers as to the relative merits of 
liquid, condensed and dried milks for use in 
the bakery. Often pure whole or skimmed 
milk is added. But in recent years the prac- 
tice has been to add milk powder or condensed milk. 

Condensed milk is obtained by evaporating a part 
of the water in milk, and is sold unsweetened or sweet- 
ened with cane sugar. Condensed milk sweetened with 
cane sugar is called condensed milk, but unsweetened 
condensed milk has come to be called in the trade 
evaporated milk. 

Condensed milk may be whole, skimmed or partly 
skimmed. It will show great variation in composition, 
due to the amount of water present. Sweetened con- 
densed whole milk usually contains 28 per cent total 
milk solids and not less than 8 per cent fat. It must 
be made from whole, fresh and clean milk. Milk 
obtained within 15 days before, or 10 days after 
calving, is prohibited for condensing. Condensed skim 
milk usually contains 28 per cent milk solids and a 
very small amount of fat. Unsweetened 
evaporated milk has no sugar to pre- 
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HIS article has been printed in advance 

from the author’s forthcoming “Hand- 
book for Bakers,’ which is published by the 
Century Co., New York, and which will soon 
be available for purchase.—The Editor. 





this case the fat determination will decide whether this 
is due to fat or adulteration. 

The milk fat is the most valuable part of the milk. 
It gives richness to the loaf. The proteins confer 





serve it, and except for goods sold in 
bulk, is a sterilized product. The legal 
standard for unsweetened evaporated 
milk is 254% per cent total milk solids 
and 7.8 per cent milk fat. Of the two, 
the one most frequently used in the bake- 
shop is the sweetened condensed milk. 
If the evaporated milk can be advan- 
tageously purchased, it is a very good 
product to use in bread. 

Fresh Milk. In using fresh milk, the 
specific gravity is of great importance. 
Tampering with milk, such as the re- 
moval of cream or the addition of water, 
can be detected by means of a specific 
gravity determination, especially in cases 
where serious changes have been made. 
Where the total solids and butter fat 
content are likewise known, very reliable 
information can be secured. 

Perhaps the most rapid reliable in- 
dication of milk which has been adulter- 
ated by the addition of water is afforded 
by a cryoscopic test, which determines 
the freezing point. A very high fat con- 
tent will lower the specific gravity. In 
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Control Laboratory of a Milk Factory 


nutritive properties and mellowness. The 
casein in milk is not soluble in water and can 
be separated from the milk only by acidula- 
tion. This can be done by adding acids or 
by the formation of acids by bacteria, which 
convert the milk sugar into free lactic acid. 
As soon as this occurs the casein curdles and 
may be easily separated from the milk. The 
value of the milk depends on the fat content 
and the milk solids. ‘The milk solids consist 
of fat, casein, albumen, milk sugar and mineral matter. 
The higher the water content, the lower will be the fat 
content and the more inferior will be the milk. The 
average fat content in milk is 3.5 per cent and that of 
milk solids about 8.5 per cent, depending somewhat on 
locality. 

Homogenized Milk. This milk has been mechan- 
ically treated in such a manner as to alter its phys- 
ical properties, with particular reference to the con- 
dition and appearance of the fat globules. 

Pasteurized Milk. There are three methods for pas- 
teurizing milk: one called flash pasteurization, another 
the holding process, and the third pasteurization in the 
final package. In the first, milk is heated rapidly to 
about 85 degrees centigrade and held at this point one 
minute or less. The second process is one most com- 

monly employed. Milk is held at 60 de- 
grees centigrade from 20 to 30 minutes. 
In some plants the pasteurization tem- 
perature is a little higher. 

By pasteurization in the final pack- 
age is meant that the raw milk is bottled 
ready for distribution and is heated and 
cooled in the container in which it is 
delivered. Pasteurized milk is not a 
sterilized product. Pasteurization has 
for its object the destruction of great 
numbers of harmful bacteria where they 
exist. 

Powdered Milk. There are various 
kinds of milk powders on the market. 
They are all obtained by evaporating all 
the water from the milk. There are 
various processes by which milk powders 
are made, but the product obtained by 
the so-called spray method is preferable. 
The criterion for powdered milk‘is, in the 
last analysis, the ease with which it dis- 
solves in water to form a product which 
closely imitates fresh milk. To date, the 
spray process milk powders most nearly 
accomplish this. 

Powdered skim milk 
quently used, due to its superior keep- 
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Dairy Farmers Delivering Milk at a Condensing Plant 


ing qualities. However, all kinds of powdered milks 
are obtainable, with the butter fat contents ranging 
from 1 to 70 per cent. Whole milk powders contain 
from 25 to 30 per cent butter fat. 
powders contain 12 to 22 per cent butter fat. Skim 
milk powders contain from 1 to 3 per cent butter fat. 
Cream powders contain from 50 to 72 per cent butter 
fat. 

Skimmed milk is milk from which part or all the 
fat has been removed. Centrifugally skimmed milk 
runs lower in fat than milk skimmed by hand. The 
specific gravity as well as the percentage of total 
solids are higher in skimmed than in whole milk. The 
total solids in skim milk usually amount to about 
9.25 per cent. 

Sterilized milk is milk that has been heated to the 
temperature of boiling water for a length of time 
sufficient to kill all organisms present. 

Adulteration and Preservatives. The adulteration 
in fresh milk is generally an added amount of water 
or skim milk or the removal of part of the cream. 

Ingredients sometimes added to milk are chalk, 
starch, glycerine, cane sugar, coloring matter and pre- 
servatives. The coloring matter consists of annatto, 
caramel and aniline colors. The preservatives used 
are formaldehyde, boric acid, borax and sodium bicar- 


Part skim milk’ 


bonate. Cane sugar serves as a sweetening, but when 
added to milk powders, its chief function is to increase 
the weight and bulk. 

The moisture in fresh milk should not exceed 89 
per cent. In condensed milk the amount of water 
will vary from 25 to 75 per cent. The nutritive value 
of milk lies in the fat, protein, mineral matter and 
milk sugar. 


THE USE OF MILK 


Milk is used principally to improve the bread. 
Each 100 Ibs of fresh milk added to a bread dough 
will contain 34% to 4 lbs of milk fat, which produces 
the finest quality bread. When milk is used, at least 
1% per cent malt sugar should be used to produce an 
additional amount of gas. Milk is not a yeast food 
because it is not fermentable by yeast. Lactose (milk 
sugar) is not converted by yeast into alcohol and 
carbon dioxide. Since milk has a binding effect on 
gluten, it is customary to reduce the salt proportion- 
ately or to increase the amount of yeast. 

Fresh milk may be used in any amounts. Con- 
densed milk works best in sponge doughs, also when 
soft flour is used. The quantity to use depends largely 
upon the richness of the flour. Two to five per cent 
is the average amount used. With rich powdered 
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milk, use about 1@2 per cent. With 
skim milk powder use about 3@5 pe: 
cent. 

When a milk dough is set too warm 
or allowed to become too old, the lactic 
bacteria multiply rapidly and weaker 
or destroy the gluten. Milk dough: 
should be kept at a temperature betwee: 
78 and 80 degrees Fahrenheit and shoul: 
be worked on a quicker fermentin: 
period by using more yeast. Bread an: 
rolls made from an overripe milk doug 
are very dry and tasteless and chaffy. 

When making milk doughs withou 
mineral yeast foods, ferment as follows 
Let the dough raise. As soon as it r 
cedes when lightly touched, punch dow: 
For the second punch, take one third o 
the first raising. For the third puncl 
one half of the second raising; let stan: 
15 minutes and take to bench or machin 

Example: First punch, 105 minutes 
second punch, 65; third punch, 32; bench 
15. Total, 5 hours 7 minutes. 

Bread made with milk is more liabk 
to mold, if wrapped too warm, than 
bread made without milk. The use of 
milk has a beneficial influence upon the 
interior and exteridr color of the loat 
and it improves the texture, flavor and 
crust. 

Buttermilk is the product which remains when th« 
fat is removed from milk or cream, sweet or sour, in 
the process of churning. 

Artificial buttermilk is commonly produced by in- 
oculating natural skim milk with a lactic starter. This 
commercial buttermilk is in every way a high grade 
product and is in fact often superior to the natural 
product, whose value has been reduced through the 
addition of water during the butter manufacturing 
process. Buttermilk contains not less than 8.5 per 
cent of milk solids and a little fat. 

Powdered buttermilk contains about 5 to 6 per 
cent lactic acid and 6 to 7 per cent butter fat. 

Buttermilk is a very good “rope” preventer and is 
used for that purpose. It has a softening effect upon 
the gluten and consequently works or acts just oppo- 
site to other milk products, due to its acidity. There- 
fore doughs made with buttermilk mature much faster, 
so the fermentation time of the yeast must be reduced. 
The proper amount of buttermilk to use is about 2 
per cent. 

Milk in any form is desirable for the food value 
which it contains. Milk is the most nutritious of all 
known food products and has the best proportions of 
food elements. 

(Continued on page 848.) 








A Factory for the Manufacture of Powdered Milk 
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\“*Red Sawyer was right het up the other 
day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the 
: Fish River Roller Mills, 
“on account that a feller 
yover to Memphis wanted 












coe ~~ ~>next + sot Red said 
.ef only he had some way 

7, “to o figger what wheat'd cost 
in: amy then, he'd be danged ef he 
‘didn’t have half a mind to 
10) iene give the feller a run. ‘Well, 

WH \° Red,’ I says when he asked me 
whet I dale ws about it, ‘I don’t know but 
it might be a good thing. I’ve noticed that 
when a daw is entertainin’ a right lively 
settin’ of fleas he don’t have notime for bein’ 
lazy an’ shif'less; an’ havin’ a trade like that 
onto your hands would sure keep you from 
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jes’ foolin’ around fishin’ and sleepin’.’ ”’ 








THE NEXT SIX WEEKS 

HE action of millers in the next six weeks will 

determine milling conditions and the character of 
the flour trade for the six following months. If, in 
this period, they become too eager to secure a volume 
of forward sales on the basis of the twenty cents per 
bushel discount in new crop wheat futures, and thus 
load the trade up with heavy purchases of speculative 
flour, they will create a condition which no amount of 
subsequent conservatism can overcome: If, on the 
other hand, they refrain from speculating and en- 
couraging their customers to speculate in long time 
hew crop contracts they will lay a foundation for the 
year which will serve the interests of both miller and 
buyer. 

The record of the past two milling years is suffi- 
ciently fresh in the mind of every member of the trade 
to point a moral. In 1923, both millers and buyers 
indulged themselves in an orgy of forward trading 
covering a delivery period of six months, even a year. 
Few of these summer and autumn contracts proved 
profitable for either buyer or seller. They merely 
remained an indigestible mass which made the entire 
trade sick for months following. Buyers and distrib- 
utors suffered equally with millers, so that the year 
approached in its misfortunes the historical disaster 
of 1921. 

Last year was begun on a much better basis, and 
for six months or more comparatively wholesome con- 
ditions were maintained. Not until the period of wild- 
ly erratic wheat markets did the trade lose control of 
itself and again embark in the high adventure of 
trying to anticipate the price changes through de- 
ferred contracts. Like their predecessors of 1923-24, 
these sales proved disastrous equally to seller and 
buyer; to the seller because they involved him in com- 
plexities of hedging operations and destroyed his flour 
market, and to the buyer because, with a paper profit, 
he could only gain a part of it by resales at heavy 
discounts. 

Flour is staple, with relatively uniform consump- 
tion every month in the year. Production is also fairly 
uniform, save for the evil traditions which have cre- 
ated the fiction of activity in certain seasons and dull- 
ness in others. The first new wheat has not to be 
ground and sold at once any more than has the cotton 
crop to be made into cloth at once. There is no sound 
reason why maximum sales effort to overload the trade 
with flour should be made in June, July and. August 
any more than in the three months of winter. 

Unless and until the system of trading in grain 
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futures is brought under sufficient control to minimize 
the speculative hazards which were so destructive this 
year, millers and the flour trade should do everything 
possible to protect themselves against overloading, 
either in sales or purchases. In the past few months 
a considerable part of the trade seems to have said to 
itself, “this wheat market is very dangerous, let us 
take a chance with it.” 

Present price influences, both statistical and senti- 
mental, are no less dangerous than they have been 
through the past six months. From any point of view 
they contain great hazards. These can be avoided by 
both millers and their customers if they will minimize 
their exposure to price changes. The long time con- 
tract, no matter how attractive it may look, is just 
now an invitation to disaster. The miller and buyer 
who avoid it will be the better off in the end. 





DISCOUNTING FOR CASH 

ROM down among the hills of Kentucky comes a 

circular letter quoting prices on flour and other 
mill products on terms of “30 days net, four per cent 
discount for cash in five days.” The best grade of 
flour is quoted at eleven dollars, making the discount 
allowed the buyer for prompt payment forty-four 
cents per barrel, or the equivalent of interest on the 
money at approximately sixty per cent a year. 

It may be that there is somewhere a profit in the 
flour business which will permit the seller to allow so 
generous a discount; if there be, it surely must be 
limited to Kentucky and doubtless, if the testimony of 
other millers of that state could be secured, to this 
one concern. Elsewhere in this broad and frequently 
troubled industry, millers rarely have a gross profit 
margin of forty-four cents or any considerable part 
of that sum available for bestowing upon the customer. 

The Northwestern Miller knows nothing of the local 
conditions which may seemingly justify this miller in 
thus violating what others regard as sound trade prac- 
tice. It should, however, be evident to the mill’s cus- 
tomers that a price so high that it can be discounted 
nearly half a dollar a barrel is not a fair price; or, if 
the price is in line with the quotations of other mill- 
ers, there necessarily would be some question as to the 
quality of the flour offered. 

Every day’s sun rises on something new in schemes 
for selling flour. Most of them are unwise and un- 
welcome. Few of them succeed permanently. This 
particular miller doubtless believes he has discovered 
a novel way to attract trade. He is quite wrong. 
After he has played for a time with his new idea and 
thereby disturbed the business of his neighbors and 
coinpetitors, hg will return to sound and standard 
methods. Nothing else ever succeeds in milling. Tricks 
and schemes always react on those who practice them. 





OCEAN RATES ON CANADIAN FLOUR 
igre proposal of the federal government of Canada 
to subsidize a new line of ocean steamships for 
the purpose of controlling the rates of freight on Cana- 
dian products going to United Kingdom and other 
markets is now before Parliament. The bill to imple- 
ment the agreement with a British shipping company 
has had its first reading and is in the committee stage. 
It is likely to have a stormy career, judging from 
the opening debate in Parliament. Atlantic shipping 
interests are appearing before the parliamentary com- 
mittee, and have presented a mass of evidence that 
contradicts the Canadian shippers’ contentions. 

The milling industry of Canada has a vital interest 
in this question. It spent many years before the war 
in pleading for justice to the exporting flour trade, 
and had to take up the same old burdens and the same 
old arguments when the war was over. Indeed, some 
of the rates charged for carrying Canadian flour since 
the war were so unreasonably high that the Imperial 
Shipping Committee found it necessary to interfere 
and force a readjustment. At present the rates so 
imposed upon the shipping companies are in effect, 
and to that extent Canadian millers have less ground 
of complaint; but they will welcome a general reduc- 
tion if the government’s plans should prove successful. 
In the event of any such reductions the British con- 
sumer of imported flour will get the benefit of the 
saving in so far as the price of flour is concerned. The 
miller will find his benefit in the increased volume of 
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business thus made possible and in the larger output 
of millfeed for distribution in his home markets. 

The fight of Canadian millers against rates of the 
Atlantic shipping combine has had two main grounds 
of complaint. Firstly, that rates on flour as compared 
with wheat are generally out of all proportion to the 
difference in the cost of these services and, secondly, 
that rates to United Kingdom ports are unreasonably 
high in comparison with rates to continental Europe. 
At one time, in 1920 and later, Canadian flour had to 
pay sixty-five cents per hundred pounds to the United 
Kingdom, as against forty-five cents to Rotterdam and 
similar continental destinations. The disparity be- 
tween wheat and flour at that time was equally dis- 
criminatory. 

As far back as 1914, and even before, Canadian 
mills asked various administrations of those pre-war 
years for a line of government ships as the most 
feasible means of breaking the hold of the Atlantic 
Conference on the flour trade. After the war these 
complaints and requests were renewed. Other lines 
of business joined in the agitation, and various pro- 
vincial governments made request at Ottawa for relief 
from a condition which they declared was preventing 
the development of their agricultural industries. 

These and many other influences have led the gov- 
ernment of Canada into its proposed course of action. 
The experiment will be watched with interest. The 
fight is bound to be a bitter one, but whatever the 
result, Canadian millers may take heart from the fact 
that their industry is beginning to receive the public 
attention its national importance deserves, and better 
conditions with regard to ocean rates on flour are 
bound to emerge from the conflict. 





A BUDGET PLAN FOR ECONOMY 
ggg ecg the interest in the success of Thad 

L. Hoffman, president of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., in saving money in overhead and operation of his 
company’s plants, numerous reports reach The North- 
western Miller of the efforts of other millers to reduce 
the cost of these factors. It is, indeed, apparent that 
something resembling a cam- 
paign has been under way in the industry, but that 
nothing would have been known about it save for Mr. 
Hoffman’s article in “System Magazine” and his subse- 
quent address at the recent Federation meeting. 

One of the most interesting of the economy efforts 
reported was initiated more than a year ago by an 
important milling concern which, like Mr. Hoffman’s 
company, operates a number of separate milling units. 
Its organization is an especially efficient one, and its 
standards of both method and personnel unusually 
high. In spite of this, the prosperous war years de- 
veloped a tendency toward extravagance in practically 
all departments, and this did not recede in the re- 
construction period. 

In the establishment of a general budget covering 
all of the company’s activities, the operating expense, 
maintenance cost and other factors were estimated in 
advance, figures on individual plants being taken with 
consideration for their physical condition and produc- 
tion records, At the initiation of the plan, all unit 
managers were called into conference, the budget out- 
lined and co-operation invited. The managers, in turn, 
secured the aid of their own staffs in avoiding un- 
necessary expenditure and maintaining efficiency in ad- 
ministration and operation. 

No salaries or wages were cut in this process of 
conforming expense to a predetermined budget. On 
the contrary, every effort was made to stimulate indi- 
vidual interest in working economies. | Machinery 
equipment which, under the previous system, would 
have been slated for discard was continued in satis- 
factory use. 

The effort is, of course, not allowed to extend itself 
to the point of waste through lack of care of prop- 
erties. Every essential factor of production is main- 
tained as before, but every one is measured and valued 
solely for its efficiency in production. The- plan is 
now well into its second year of successful operation 
and, while the company executives do not believe that 
they have discovered anything startlingly new in flour 
mill administration, they do know that, as applied to 
their own concern, they have found the budget plan a 
practical and reliable means for controlling costs with- 
out loss of efficiency. 


“prevention of waste” 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

May 24 May 26 
May 23 May 16 1924 1923 


Minneapolis ...176,254 185,826 206,083 205,395 


St. Pawl ...... 6,083 9,741 14,716 10,025 
Duluth-Superior 12,280 19,710 16,745 15,855 
Milwaukee 7,200 7,200 2,000 6,100 

Totals ...... 201,817 222,477 239,544 237,375 


Outside mills*. 158,607 173,304 213,826 169,649 


‘ re.4 24 395,781 453,370 407,024 
Ag’gate sprg.360,424 395,781 453,37 07, 
St. Louis ..... 18,100 13,500 29,800 33,100 


St. Louist $2,500 30,700 45,900 33,500 
Buffalo ......- 192,299 173,509 126,586 108,850 
Chicago ....... 30,000 30,000 33,000 20,000 


Kansas City...105,832 94,984 97,151 103,835 
Kansas Cityt..247,140 232,816 237,087 260,115 








Omaha ......- 19,753 19,663 30 

St. Joseph 23,074 26,287 3 5,240 
Pc teew eee 22,160 20,249 15,735 98 
Wichita 23,458 ....6. 19,781 29,7 70 
Toledo ..... 36,900 30,000 36,200 27,900 
Toledof ......-- 64,068 73,618 se pr beg te 
ians is 6,794 6,578 7,542 5, 20 
euviiiers cae ‘eneen 77,152 104,607 80,045 
Portland, Oreg. 15,395 31,412 eee 
Seattle ....... 21,784 20,1 75 
28,537 12,555 





Tacoma 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
May 24 May 26 
1 





May 23 May 16 1924 923 

Minneapolis ...... 32 34 37 36 
St. Paul ......+-- 28 44 59 43 
Duluth-Superior .. 33 53 45 43 
Milwaukee ....... 60 60 17 39 
Outside mills* ... 47 46 53 49 
Average spring. 38 40 43 41 
Oh, EMR cc cseccs 30 21 46 65 
St. Louist .......- 37 35 53 43 
Buffalo ....s-eees 80 72 76 65 
COMED occececeve 75 75 82 50 
Kansas Ci 71 63 64 78 
Kansas 44 42 45 50 
Omaha ...ccccces 72 71 50 61 
St. Joseph ......- 48 55 76 54 
Salina .....cceees 48 44 39 43 
Wichita ......6.- 35 ee 30 46 
Toledo .ccccceser 77 63 78 58 
PoleGo§ ..cccccees 55 46 60 48 
Indianapolis ..... 34 33 38 25 
Nashville**® ...... ee 54 54 44 
Portland, Oregon. 23 24 50 ‘a 
BOMETIO cecccesecs 28 26 41 38 
TACOMA ..scscecs 31 18 50 22 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills,,out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph, 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 
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A gain of about 2c bu in corn futures 
has been scored since a week ago, owing 
to unfavorable crop conditions. Freez- 
ing weather over a large portion of the 
corn belt will necessitate replanting, and 
the season is already late. Snow was re- 
ported last week as far south as South 
Carolina. 

Cash corn is in moderate demand, but 
the volume of trade is not large. Re- 
ceipts are comparatively light, but ship- 
ping demand is quiet, and the market 
seems to be in a waiting mood, with the 
new crop in mind. 

Business in corn goods is light. Prices 
have firmed, owing to the bullish crop 
situation. 


Cuicaco.—Cash corn was in good de- 
mand last week for the better grades, 
but lower ones did not move so well. 
Receipts were much heavier. Handlers 
say that those from central and southern 
Illinois are very fine corn, but those from 
the northern part of the state, and also 
Iowa, are not of as good quality. Re- 
ceipts totaled 630 cars, compared with 
234 the previous week, and 329 a year 
ago. No. 2 mixed was quoted, May 23, 
at $1.125%4@1.15 bu, No. 3 mixed $1.11@ 
1.124%, No. 4 mixed $1.0914; No. 2 yellow 
$1.1542@1.16, No. 3 yellow $1.12%@ 
1.14%, No. 4 yellow $1.091%4@1.1314, No. 
5 yellow $1.074,@1.0914; No. 2 white 
$1.14, No. 3 white $1.124%2@1.13, No. 4 
white $1.12, No. 5 white $1.09. 

Business in corn goods is quiet. The 
warm weather has slowed up trading, and 
dealers do not want much on hand. They 
therefore are buying less than car lots in 
order to fill absolute necessities. Corn 
flour was quoted, May 23, at $2.60@2.70 
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EDITORIAL STAFF 
Rosert E. Srerurme, Editor 


Grorce E. Graves, Artist 


The Northwestern Miller maintains Regular Staff Correspondents 
at the following points: 


Hongkong, Asia 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Leipzig, Germany 
Liverpool, England 
London, England 

Los Angeles, California 
Melbourne, Australia 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Montreal, Canada 
Nashville, Tennessee 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
New York City, New York 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Omaha, Nebraska 





MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
Henry Hann, Superintendent 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United States, its possessions, Cuba and Canada: 
Elsewhere: FOUR DOLLARS per Year. 
Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per Year. 
Invariably in Advance. Single Copies Ten Cents. 





Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, Minnesota, as mail matter of the second class. 
Copyright, 1925, by The Miller Publishing Company. 


The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly advertise 
irresponsible or untrustworthy cormcerns 


Rosert E. Steric, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors 
Rosert T. Bearry, Secretary 


Rosert T. Bearry, 
Northwestern Editor 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti 
Portland, Oregon 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Salina, Kansas 

San Francisco, California 
San Juan, Porto Rico 
Santiago, Chile 

Seattle, Washington 
Shanghai, China 

Tokio, Japan 

Toledo, Ohio 

Toronto, Canada 
Vancouver, Canada 
Washington, D. C. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Winnipeg, Canada 








ewt, corn meal $2.60@2.70, cream meal 
$2.60@2.70, and hominy $2.65@2.70. 


Sr. Lovis.—The cash corn market was 
much stronger and, coupled with a firm 
wheat market, prices held firm all last 
week. Receipts were 317 cars, against 
172 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
May 23: No. 1 corn $1.13@1.14, No. 2 
corn $1.13, No. 5 corn $1.08; No. 1 yellow 
$1.16@1.17, No. 2 yellow $1.16, No. 3 
yellow $1.15@1.16, No. 4 yellow $1.13; 
No. 1 white $1.15@1.16, No. 2 white $1.15. 

Corn products were quoted, May 23: 
Standard corn meal $2.65@2.75 ewt, 
cream meal $2.90@3, and corn flour $3 
@3.10. 


Kansas Crry.—Moderate demand exists 
for corn and corn products. Prices were 
slightly lower than a week ago. Quota- 
tions, May 23: white corn, No. 2 $1.0914 
@1.10, No. 3 $1.07@1.08, No. 4 $1.02@ 
1.05; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.11@1.12, No. 
3 $1.09@1.10%, No. 4 $1.02@1.08; mixed 
corn, No. 2 $1.0654@1.07, No. 3 $1.04, 
@1.06, No. 4, $1.01@1.04. 

Cream meal, $5.30 bbl, basis car lots, 
Kansas City, 100-lb cotton sacks; hominy 
feed, $37.50 ton, basis 100-lb burlaps, car 
lots; corn bran, $37.50. 


Mempuis.—Demand by consumers for 
meal is fairly good, but movement is nor- 
mal, and jobbers are taking little from 
the mills. Quotations were slightly off in 
sympathy with lower cash corn, although 
most of the mills were steady in their 
prices. Cream was offered, May 21, at 
$5.35@5.50, basis 24’s, but jobbers were 
still fairly well protected by contracts. 


Corn continued to sell slowly to feeders, 
because of oats being cheaper, but re- 
ceipts were light and stocks small. Cash 
basis for No. 3 white, May 21, was $1.20, 
while No. 3 yellow was at $1.22. 


NASHVILLE.—Shippers report some im- 
provement in demand for corn from the 
South, a fair movement being noted. A 
good deal is arriving from Ohio River 
territory. Prices have moved in a nar- 
row range, as follows: No. 2 white $1.25, 
No. 3 white $1.24; No. 2 yellow $1.27, No. 
3 yellow $1.25. 

Trade in corn meal is normal. Prices, 
May 23: bolted, in sacks, $1.45; bulk, 
$1.30. 

Burrato.—The only offering of rail 
corn sold early last week at $1.2314, when 
futures were at their lowest. There is a 
good demand for Nos. 2 and 3 yellow, 
fresh shelled. 


PuiLapeLpnia.—Offerings of corn are 
only moderate, but trade is slow and the 
market 2c lower. Receipts, 4,946 bus; 
stock, 144,060. Quotations, May 23: No. 
2 yellow, $1.30@1.31; No. 3, $1.27@1.28. 
Corn products are quiet and easier, with 
moderate but ample offerings. 

Closing quotations, May 23, in 100-lb 
sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $3.10@3.15; white 
table meal, fancy, $3.10@3:15; pearl hom- 
iny and grits, $3.10@3.15. 

Boston.—A firm market for corn meal 
is reported, with a fair demand. Granu- 
lated yellow is quoted at $3.25, bolted yel- 
low at $3.20, and feeding meal and 
cracked corn at $2.60, all in 100-Ib sacks. 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 








WHEAT 
Minneapolis 
May Jul 
162% 160 
160 158 
161% 160 
162% 160 
164% 163 
167 165 
Kansas City St. Louis 
May May July May Jul 
Seer 161%% 148 167% 162 
a 159% 146 166% 150 
ee 159% 147% 166 151 
veer 158% 148% 165% 153 
25...... 163% 153% 169% 159 
ees 164% 155% 170 161 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
May May July May July 
ie oceee 189 179% 160 158! 
) ee 185% 1755 157% 1551 
22 187 176% 158 156 
7 160 158 
161% 161! 
165% 164 
Kansas City 
May July 
106% 1081 
105 108 
105% 1077 
106% 109 
109% 112 
108% 111 
Minneapolis 
May July 
40% 414 
40% 41 
41 418 
41% 41! 
3 43 
43 43} 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
eer 121% 113 % 112% 112 
a 117% 111% 111 110! 
ae 116 112 110 1104 
Ser 117% 114% 112% 1131 
. Seren 118 118% 115% 1161 
Pe 118% 118% 117% 118 4, 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
May May July May July 
ee 278% 280% 280% 281% 
See 278 279% 280% 281 
> aeere 278% 280 280% 282% 
Beccvere 278 280 280% 2811, 
ere 277 278% 280 281 
See 277% 279% 279% 281% 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per 100 lbs: 


May July 
2 Perr rer 12s 8d 12s 7d 
BY OE e6 0satewscae sons 12s 8%d 12s 6%d 
| eerie err 12s 7d 12s 54d 
May 23 12s 8d 12s 74d 
Be Se vi cca ewawe 12s 6%d 12s 6%4d 
May 26 12s 9%d 12s 8%d 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1924, to May 9, 1925 (000's omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Flour production, bbls— 


April 5-11 ..... ° 1,868 2,279 2,236 
April 12-18 ......... 1,900 2,172 2,021 
APP 19-86 ..cccccces 1,913 2,130 2,050 
April 26-May 2....... 1,815 2,183 2,106 
| = BP eee 1,748 2,151 2,021 
July 1-May 9 ........ 113,200 113,700 115,500 
Flour, July 1-May 9, 

bbls— 
TRRPGTUS ccccccvcssees 12,900 15,370 13,423 
BURDOUEE ccccvcevcesee 20 161 399 
Wheat, July 1-May 9, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms.721,000 632,000 691,000 
CO Se ae ee 180,873 71,800 139,000 
BOD 6 6 vc cin ececcee 5,67 25,300 7,245 
Ground by mills...... 518,337 526,000 521,298 
Wheat stocks, May 9, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 44,742 51,293 46,979 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 53,426 72,607 49,140 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, also by 60 ‘‘out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 68,665 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to May 23, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
co Output, -—Exports—, 

1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 


Minneapolis ...7,880 9,079 217 68 
OS. POE <cvcves 313 517 ea es 
Duluth-Superior 781 717 aes cae 
Outside ........ 8,649 8,431 236 97 





The general sales manager for one of 
the large Minneapolis milling companies 
says that salesmanship, so far as flour is 
concerned, may be classified among the 
lost arts. 
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ord ; astri i 
f CANADIAN BREAD AND CAKE pastries made by Fred Christiansen. 
TS ; L CONVENE Among other speakers on the program 
: a: BAKERS WIL NV are Edward Shields, of The Fleischmann 
ae Toronto, Ont. — Announcement has oo “ee e = _Minneapolis, 
7 been made from the head office of the re 1 Sat A. Thurlow, of the Diamond Crys- 
Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association of - Salt Co., and C. W. Webster, technical 
poli Canada in this city that its annual con- sar ed of the Bakers Review. ia 
cae vention will be held this year in Winni- ‘] ie hag pe ee aa the = = 
160° peg, on Aug. 11-12. That city is promis- : re ; 7 Berk A of Hille. « wie ride ¢ —— the 
158 ing a truly western welcome, and the pro- Flour Demand.—The domestic flour market shows a healthier tone, and Lak 5 po ! rH an outing at Pontoosic 
oe gram for the meeting is expected to be some producing centers report business as about normal for this season of wake, and a dinner dance at Lebanon 
ave és f tl st interesting in a long 7 , . : ‘ ee Summit. 
163 one 0 he mo wrme ng the year. Export trade continues dull. Exhaustion of stocks is bringing buy- es 
165 series of functions held by this associa- . 5 tn this counter and » actively into the mar 
" tion. The bakers will afterwards be tak- - in a country = anc ge ac — in . e . a ‘ PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS WILL 
Jul en for a trip through the Manitoba wheat cet, and the movement promises to continue throughou MEET AT BEDFORD SPRINGS 
is fields. Excursion arrangements will be the remainder of the old crop year. Evidence of short » : 
4 5 ast- . * . * . ‘ J —Tw i 3 
151 made for the benefit of bakers from east supplies is seen in the insistence of buyers upon prompt - tag ron, Pa.—Two meetings of 
153 ern Canada, full particulars of which = i in fail f th deat eal iit aiaah yakers recently listened to appeals for 
159 may be had from the office of the associa- delivery, and in failure of the upward trend of whea a good attendance at the annual conven- 
~s tion in Toronto. James Spiers, president to check appreciably the steady filling of current re- tion of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Asso- 
Winnipeg Bakers’ Association, is in quirements. Little interest in new crop flour is appar- oa “—o it is intended to hold June 
charge of the local arrangements and ent on the part of either buyers or millers. The views 5- at Bedford Springs. Charles E. 
H. E. Trent, 208 Simcoe Street, Toronto, : . - a Gunzenhauser, president of the associa- 
is secretary of the association for Canada. of both are being sounded, but no business is reported. tion, and C. C, Latus, secretary, urged the 
CANADIAN SCHOOL FOR BAKERS Bullish crop news of the week end has brought May wheat up about 7c over members of the Philadelphia Bakers’ 
} AD ; “ge i a week ago, the close on Tuesday, May 26, keing $1.67. Club at a meeting held at the Hotel Ma- 
At a recent meeting o e executive — ‘ eee tin eatenll ducing centers average 25@30c jestic, Philadelphia, to see that Philadel- 
of the association it was announced that Prices.—Flour prices in the principa A? pa aa a phia was well represented. Mr. Latus, at 
ity work on the school for bakers at Guelph, higher than a week ago, reflecting the week’s gain in wheat. a meeting of the Bakers’ Club of New 
met Ont., was under way, and a a Production—There was a slight gain in mill operations throughout the York, held at the Biltmore Hotel, there, 
08 was passed thanking Mr. Event for Bis country last week. Southwestern mills operated at about 53 per cent of capac- on May 21, asked those present to see 
077 handsome donation of $20,000 for the sae Riceiiees dns shoei 2 menenh Gun (ie neh Dentees Ute of the that New York and its vicinity sent as 
4 construction of the school. The erection ity, having shown steady improvemen ee oe large a delegation as usual to the conven- 
11 ; of this academy has for years been Mr. Northwest operated at 38 per cent of capacity, Buffalo mills at 80, those of the tion. 

Trent's particular hobby, and at great St. Louis district at 34, central states mills at 55, and mills of the Pacific North- At the latter meeting, which was the 
olis j personal oars he made this very gen- weet at ST last meeting of the club for the season, it 
aly ; erous contribution. : ‘ : a ne : was explained that arrangements had 

3 i _ scarcity s 2vails he millfeed market. Business : 
41 Millfeed.—Extreme scarcity still pre 05 in the ‘ been made for the transportation of those 
+f NEW YORK BAKERS’ CLUB is light and for prompt shipment only. Prices show a tendency to weaken, intending to go from New York, and that 
41 4 New York, N. Y.—The monthly lunch- owing to improved pasturage and slightly increased milling operations. the party would leave that city at 10:30 
a3: ‘ eons of the Bakers’ Club of New York p.m., June 13. 
™ are becoming more and more interesting, 
and are looked forward to with eagerness. European Markets by Cable ALLIS-CHALMERS’ N. W. AGENCY 
lis The last one was demonstrative of this . ‘ : , The appointment of C. A. Weaver, of 
y fact. The principal event was an address Lonpvon, Ena., May 26.—(Special Cable)—No business is possible at pres- the Weaver Co., Minneapolis, as north- 
10% by Bainbridge Colby, who ee ar ent shipment prices, but there is a slightly better demand on spot. Resellers’ western representative of the Allis-Chal- 
4 y of state in former President v = offers are at least 1s under mills’ quotations. Canadian mills offer top patents mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, will not affect 
+ cabinet. He chose as his subject Gov- 3@54s ($9.02@9.19 bbl), c.i.f., exports 51s ($8.68 bbl), and Minnesota pat- the branch of the latter company now 
83 ernment in Business,” and during the at 53@54s ($9.02@9.18 ag RPOrys O28 (yer Shy P a located in Minneapolis, as it will continue 
course of his remarks deplored the fact ents 49s ($8.33 bbl) upward. There are no offers for Kansas. Australian to sell the Allis-Chalmers products in the 
that the American public is permitting mills’ price is 43s 6d ($7.40 bbl), c.i.f. Resellers are offering at 42s 3d@43s Northwest. 
aly mediocre politicians to egy > S ($7.18@7.31 bbl). Home milled straight run is selling equal to 47s 6d ($8.08 Mr. Weaver has been appointed agent 
1% of government, while men of high caliber bbl -f for North and South Dakota, Minnesota 
2 and business ability should be chosen. »b1), cif. ad , Sa . os fe : and northwestern Wisconsin for the sale 
11, Mr. Colby held that the main cause for Amsterdam.—There is a very limited business in imported flours, as prices of the Allis-Chalmers company’s flour 
2 this state of affairs was the lack of in- are too high, compared with home milled. Kansas patents are $9.75, straights mill, saw mill, and transmission machin- 
a terest display ed by the people of , the $8.80, Manitoba exports $9.70, c.i.f., and home milled $8.80, delivered. ery, while the Minneapolis branch will 
country in public affairs and elections. I The fl avicet te 6 and business is maprovine. Stocks are continue to receive orders for any of the 
Bruno C. Scumunt. Hamburg.—The flour market is firm, and business i: my 3 St company’s products, including the above 
"es, low, and the inquiry is good. Manitoba patents are selling on spot at $9.10@ mentioned mill machinery. 
| WISCONSIN BAKER KILLED 9.20 bbl. May-June shipment for Manitoba patents is offered at $9. Kansas bisiasspioede 
¥ Mitwavkeez, Wis.—W. E. Herschleb, patents for June shipment are quoted at $8.90 bbl, and English patents at $8. DEATH OF C. H. LEAVENS 
Md Se ge of a og "y hg yg There have been no further developments regarding the German flour import Soren N. Y ‘ or gory =. camnam, 
4a Rapids, was instantly killed on May . ne — a _ aged 61, former head of the Leavens 
Ve > ~ - “ Ss, ¢ s » at the matter is likely to be delayed. The pros- : .. ag * : 
ta at Westfield, Wis., when an airplane in cain, aan = cmees ; P I Baking Co., ended his life on May 23 by 
| which he was a passenger crashed 2,000 pects for the German crops are excellent. cutting his throat. Mr. Leavens is said 
T feet to the earth. Mr. Herschleb had European Crops.—Crop prospects throughout Europe are very favorable. to have been suffering from melancholia. 
cas recently purchased the plane, and was C. F. G. Rarxes. He is survived by his widow and only 
‘, taking his fifth lesson in flying when the daughter. The funeral was held from 
‘or fatal accident occurred. It is believed the residence of his daughter, May 26. 
~ that, while acting as pilot, he became Survey of the Crops la Shoat 
nd confused, and would not allow his in- , ; SALE OF LIBERTY MILLS CONFIRMED 
1, structor to right the airplane out of a A cold wave during the week end swept over the grain belt, extending as Neseense Tanw—A Geesee wes eo 
- tail spin. far as Kansas and South Carolina. Frost and freezing temperatures were re- tered in the chancery court here on May 
, i é laces, but little damage is believed to have been done to grow- 22, finally confirming the sale of the Lib- 
36 PANHANDLE GRAIN DEALERS MEET cage marae dh in pac states pe oc considerably, and flax in the A oll erty Milis to the Fourth & First Nation- 
50 rg ar ’ yi a ; I rhole all grains have benefited from the changed conditions al Bank, of this city, for $210,000. It is 
+ Grain Dealers’ Association at its recent west. On the whole, small. grains have benelite $109.2 " expected that the mills will soon be dis- 
21 annual meeting here adopted a _resolu- in the Northwest, and a period of warmer weather would bring relief from posed of by the bank and that a resump- 
” tion suggested by Jule G. Smith, Fort the period of slow growth caused by low temperatures in other areas. tion of the mills’ operations will result. 
Worth dealer and elevator owner, asking Seckdadisindaeaecuentammet 
23 the Chicago Board of Trade to designate -RICES UP IN WESTERN CANADA 
19 Fort Worth as a shipping point for “ - . a a a 
Texas wheat bought on the Chicago mar- New officers are Lester Stone, Ama- Pittsfield, Mass., June 8-9, with head- Winnirec, Man., May 26.—(Special 
" ket. rillo, president, Burton Thornton, Lock- quarters at the Wendell Hotel. Telegram)—Millers here today advanced 
0 About 75 members attended the meet- ney, vice presidenf, and J. N. Beasley, Walter H. Dietz, past president, will the price of flour 20c, making top patent 
5 ing. Opinion was that the panhandle Amarillo, secretary-treasurer. speak on “Successful Retailing.” Max springs $10.35 bbl, in jutes, Fort William. 
» will produce 4,000,000 bus wheat this Braun will give a demonstration in the Business is quiet. There is no change in 
year. Resolutions were adopted con- NEW ENGLAND BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION art of cake decorating, and R. M. Varney, the price of millfeed, and demand re- 
9 demning interference by the federal gov- The quarterly meeting of the New Eng- of The Fleischmann Co., on window trim- _ mains strong. 
m ernment “in any legitimate business.” land Bakers’ Association will be held at ming. There will also be a display of G. Rock. 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
a Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 26. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-Ib cottons or 140-Ib jutes. All 
. quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
5 Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalc New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
f Spring first patent ........... $8.65@ 9.00 $9.35@ 9.60 $....@.... $8.75@ 9.25 $9.75@ 9.85 $9.25@ 9.75 $9.15@ 9.40 $9.50@10.00 $10.35@10.50 $9.10@ 9.50  $9.50@10.00 
Spring standard patent ........ 8.35@ 8.75 9.00@ 9.15 ....@.... 8.30@ 8.60 9.60@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.25 8.65@ 8.90 8.50@ 9.00 9.00@10.25 eS eee, iene 
Spring first clear ........ Lees T.40@ 7.85 7.25@ 7.40 .@.. 7.25@ 17.75 8.15@ 8.25 8.10@ 8.55 Monde 7.75@ 8.25 8.75@ 9.25 ....@.... oe! ere 
Hard winter short patent ..... 8.50@ 8.95 So Se 7.75@ 8.60 8.25@ 8.60 9.60@ 9.70 9.25@ 9.65 9.00@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.50 9.20@ 9.60 9.00@ 9.50 
Hard winter straight ......... 8.10@ 8.55 a 6.75@ 7.60 7.75@ 8.00 9.30@ 9.40 8.75@ 9.00 8.50@ 8.75 8.50@ 9.00 coco QDaueee 8.60@ 9.20 coee® woes 
Hard winter first clear........ 7.00@ 7.60 ce ee 6.25@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.26 ....@.... @... oes ee ee + ee i ieaeen x 5% ee 
Soft winter short patent .. . 8.60@ 9.20 | .@.. 8.85@ 9.40 9.50@ 9.75 er ee 8.25@ 9.00 ee 8.60@ 9.65 9.00 9.30 10.40@ 10.65 
Soft winter straight ........... 8.20@ 8.50 ae ae .@.. 8.15@ 8.50 9.25@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.25 *8.25@ 8.50 *8.50@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.00 
. Soft winter first clear ......... 7.60@ 7.85 saaailothe -: toy ak ee Fe neta pee? Pe es ae 8.25@ 8.65 coors 7.50@ 8.00 
! Rye flour, white: ...:.......... 6.45@ 6.80  6.70@ 6.80 .@. ” ee 7.50@ 7.60 6.90@ 7.15 6.90@ 7.15 7.40@ 7.75 17.25@ 7.50 ....@.... iets ss 
UO GENE, GON. oes sa. ois 5.00@ 5.50 4.80@ 4.90 ....@. ¢ ee 7.20@ 7.80 ....@...- 5.40@ 5.65 ....@.... 6.10@ 6.35 : nee 
. . Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
Gentile ....<ces Biccct eran: CO 506 Wecee (49a) ponateces « €20'R) $....@.... -+++@..... -+++@.... 
San Francisco... .... 8.75 @9.25 as 9.00@9.25 9.75@ 10.00 9.25@9.50 


@10. oo@.... 
*Includes near-by straights. Nash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
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MOVE TO RESTRICT SPECULATION 
IN GRAIN APPROVED BY CHAMBER 





Federal Commerce Association Commends Efforts of Department of Agricul- 
ture for ‘‘Voluntary Constructive Action’’—Resolution to 
This Effect Sponsored by B. J. Rothwell 


Wasuincton, D. C.—At the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the domestic distribu- 
tion group urged a resolution to support 
the efforts of the Department of Agricul- 
ture to curb wild trading on the grain 
exchanges of the country. The resolu- 
tion was signed by its sponsor, Bernard 
J. Rothwell, Boston, president Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., and Robert 
R. Clark, representing the American 
Corn Millers’ Federation. The resolu- 
tion, which was adopted at the conclud- 
ing session, follows: 

“The destructive effects of incessant 
wide speculative fluctuations in the price 
of grain upon all interests connected 
with the production, conversion, distri- 
bution and export of our vast cereal crops 
and upon our foreign commerce general- 
ly is so self-evident as to demand prompt 
remedial measures by the principal grain 
exchanges. We commend the efforts of 
the Department of Agriculture to bring 
about such voluntary constructive ac- 
tion.” 

Addressing the group in behalf of the 
proposed resolution, Mr. Rothwell said: 

“Speculation in grain during the past 
year has been of such enormous propor- 
tions and of such illegitimate character 
as to have become an intolerable menace, 
not only to all directly connected with the 
production, conversion and marketing of 
grain and its products, but has, more- 
over, had a most harmful effect upon the 
entire foreign trade of the United States. 

“The sole justification of any specula- 
tion in foodstuffs is that, through mainte- 
nance of active ‘hedging’ markets, it in- 
sures stability in prices otherwise impos- 
sible, and that by providing a certain 
measure of protection for grain dealer, 
miller, exporter and domestic distributor, 
it permits the handling of our vast grain 
crops upon a closer margin than probably 
any other commodity is handled between 
the producer and consumer. 

“When inordinate speculation takes 
possession of such principal speculative 
markets as Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Kansas City, these claims cannot be sub- 
stantiated. On the contrary, it forces 
initial buyers to exact a wider margin 
as a partial safeguard. 

“Not only does the professional specu- 
lator, frequently having no connection 
whatever with grain or its products, fail 
to check decline in price resulting from 
temporary excess of supply, but he in- 
tensifies it by enormous ‘short’ selling. 

“At other times, by questionable meth- 
ods, prices are advanced unwarrantably, 
so that foreign demand is destroyed and 
foreign markets are supplied by compet- 
ing grain surplus producing countries. 

“As a rule, the excessive decline is 
brought about when the producer is mar- 
keting the bulk of his crop, while the sub- 
sequent rise is engineered when but little 
remains in his hands. The consumer then 
pays the bill.” 


FEDERAL TRADE PROCEDURE 


Among the resolutions adopted was one 
approving “the recent action of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in adopting new 
rules of procedure, which, it is expected, 
will make the work of that body increas- 
ingly constructive and helpful to Ameri- 
can business.” 

William E. Humphrey, the new mem- 
ber of the commission, said in addressing 
the convention: 

“The Federal Trade Commission act 
provides that the commission shall have 
power, ‘upon the direction of the Presi- 
dent or either house of Congress, to in- 
vestigate and report the facts relating to 
any alleged violations of the antitrust 
acts by any corporation.’ 

“Of course the powers of the commis- 
sion are strictly construed, and it has no 
jurisdiction except that specifically con- 
ferred by Congress. The commission is 
and should be anxious, in so far as it 
properly may, to carry out the desire of 
Congress or that of either house of Con- 
gress. The Senate has several times 
passed resolutions directing the commis- 





sion to make certain investigations. So 
far as I know, the House has never ex- 
ercised this prerogative. Of course, it is 
unnecessary to argue that a resolution 
passed by one branch of Congress con- 
fers no additional jurisdiction upon the 
commission. Some of the resolutions that 
have been passed by the Senate, it seems 
to me, have gone far beyond our jurisdic- 
tion. But heretofore the commission has 
adopted the policy of proceeding under 
any resolution that the Senate might 
send to it, regardless of the commission’s 
jurisdiction to legally do so. 

“One of the recent illustrations of the 
character of these Senate resolutions is 
S. Res. 163, Sixty-eighth Congress, by 
Senator La Follette, directing the com- 
mission to investigate the production, 
distribution, transportation and sale of 
flour and bread, including byproducts 
(and report its findings in full to the 
Senate, showing the costs, prices, and 
profits) at each stage of the process of 
production and distribution, from the 
time the wheat leaves the farm until the 
bread is delivered to the consumer; the 
extent and method of price fixing, price 
maintenance, and price discrimination; 
the developments in the direction of 
monopoly and -concentration of control 
in the milling and baking industries, and 
all evidence indicating the existence of 
agreements, conspiracies, or combina- 
tions in restraint of trade. 

“It seems to me that this resolution is 
about as wide as the English language 
and as inclusive as the imagination. I do 
not very well understand how the com- 
mission can proceed to investigate every- 
thing under the sun that relates to a 
great industry, when no specific charges 
are made, or evidence submitted, and 
when there is nothing that would give us 
reason to believe that such investigation 
would lead to the discovery that there 
was violation of the antitrust act. Cer- 
tainly we would have no power to com- 
pel the production of evidence under such 
resolution. 

“If I am right in my contention, then 
such resolutions are not within the power 
given by the act of Congress to the com- 
mission, and an attempt to carry them 
out would not only be without authority 
but would be in direct violation of law. 
It would be illegally expending public 
funds and an act that would be official 
misconduct sufficient to warrant our dis- 
missal. 

“It is perfectly useless to take time to 
explain the purposes of these resolutions. 


‘It is clearly apparent that the primal 


motive in all of them is political; to ad- 
vance the personal fortunes of some per- 
son, party, or class. However commend- 
able such purpose may be, Congress, in 
its infinite wisdom, has not made it any 
concern of the commission, and neither 
does Congress, in its boundless generos- 
ity, provide funds for any such work. 


“If the commission must respond to 
every resolution of either house of Con- 
gress, then it is entirely within the power 
of either house to control the commis- 
sion’s activities. Then it would be entire- 
ly within the power of either house to use 
the commission absolutely as a publicity 
bureau to spread such propaganda as the 
whim of the hour might dictate. 

“T do not charge, or even intimate, that 
the Senate or any senator wishes the com- 
mission to do an unlawful act. But all 
who are familiar with the facts know that 
often such resolutions are passed out of 
mere courtesy upon the request of a sin- 
gle senator; that often they are passed 
to prevent the opposition of a single sen- 
ator to some other matter; that often 
they are passed rather than to listen to 
a prolonged discussion about them. We 
all know that frequently such resolutions 
do not represent the deliberate wish and 
judgment of the Senate. But, of course, 
the commission cannot consider these 
facts. It is also perfectly natural and 
proper that the Senate should very large- 
ly leave the question of jurisdiction to 
be determined by the Federal Trade 


Commission itself. 
cannot escape. 

“The question of our jurisdiction in 
regard to these Senate resolutions has 
been submitted to the attorney general 
for his opinion. That opinion the com- 
mission will follow until reversed by the 
courts.” 


This is a duty we 


Cuaries C. Hart. 





Self-Government in Business 

AM in full accord with the state- 

ment of the former Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, Mr. Nagel, 
that business should be allowed a 
larger measure of self-government. 
If the sound elements in business are 
not permitted to establish general 
principles and policies and to lay 
down rules for their internal self- 
government, not only for their own 
protection and self-preservation, but 
for the benefit of the public, the 
government itself will inevitably step 
in and attempt to establish arbitrary 
and inflexible rules in lieu of the 
flexible and practical rules which are 
denied industry to establish and en- 
force. I know this is a wide de- 
parture from what I fear is the in- 
creasing tendency to regulate every- 
thing through some form of govern- 
ment supervision, but I am confident 
that it is the only practical answer 
to the problem of decreasing distri- 
bution costs and improving distribu- 
tion practices—Sydney Anderson, 
president Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, in his recent address before the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 





STOCKS OF WHEAT AND 


FLOUR TO BE COMPILED 


The secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation states that the report com- 
piled by the Federation on the stocks of 
wheat and flour held by millers, and 
other information, which was published 
as of Jan. 1, was found exceedingly use- 
ful by the trade, and that numerous re- 
quests have been received that the report 
should be drawn up for June 30. 

It has consequently been decided that 
this compilation will again take place, 
and the secretary wishes to impress on 
all members submitting reports the ne- 
cessity of replying promptly to the ques- 
tionnaire. If the blanks which are sent 
out are not received back quickly, it 
delays the publication of the report, and 
by the time that it is enabled to appear 
it has lost much of its value. Millers 
should remember that the information is 
treated confidentially, and that they can- 
not suffer by the prompt submission of 
their report, while they, and the trade in 
general, would greatly benefit by as lit- 
tle delay as possible. 





NEW ZEALAND FARMERS 
DISCUSS WHEAT PRODUCTION 


Avcxianpb, New Zeatanp, April 21.— 
At a recent conference of farmers in the 
south island of New Zealand the matter 
of wheat production was keenly dis- 
cussed, and a motion was adopted ex- 
pressing the opinion that, unless some- 
thing were done to assist wheat growers, 
the area sown to wheat in 1926 would be 
further substantially reduced. 

It was further resolved that, in order 
to secure for the New Zealand wheat 
grower a fair price for his produce, and 
to insure the continuance of wheat grow- 
ing on a scale sufficient for the dominion’s 
increasing requirements, the government 
should be requested to reimpose the em- 
bargo on flour, or to levy’ a dumping 
duty on further importations. 

The question of forming a wheat pool 
also received attention, and it was agreed 
to appoint a committee to inquire into 
the best form of organization necessary 
to enable the farmers to market their 
products. Cuartes J. MatrHews. 


May 27, 1925 


H. G. CRAFT, ST. LOUIS 
MILLER, IS DEAD 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 26.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The death is announced of 
Henry G. Craft, of the Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co., at his home in St. 
Louis, on May 25, aged 80. Mr. Craft 
had been in poor health for some time, 
but his death was unexpected, as he had 
attended to business until a short time 
ago. 

He was born in Suffern, N. Y., in 1845, 
and at the age of 17 joined the Union 
Army and served in the majority of the 
important engagements during the Civil 
War. He was married in 1868, coming 
to St. Louis in 1873. 

After working for several years in a 
bank, he established the Bernet & Craft 
Flour Co. 38 years ago, and in 1903 
founded the Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co., remaining a member of this 
firm until his death. 

Mr. Craft was a life member of Tuscan 
Masonic Lodge, and affiliated with sev- 
eral other Masonic organizations. He 
was also a member of several prominent 
St. Louis clubs. 

Mr. Craft recently retired from the 
presidency of the St. Louis Millers’ Club 
but was a member of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. He was one of the 
most widely known and popular millers 
in the country. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Annie Normecutt Craft, and his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. James Fuller. The funeral 
service will be held at 3 p.m., May 27, 
at the Delmar Baptist Church. 

Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


PASSAGE OF GERMAN 
FLOUR DUTY IS LIKELY 


Boston, Mass., May 26.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., through its president, 
B. J. Rothwell, cabled to its German 
agent on May 23, inquiring the likeli- 
hood of the passage of the bill levying a 
duty on flour imported into Germany, 
with effect from Aug. 1. A reply re- 
ceived on May 25 stated that the bill had 
been submitted to the German parlia- 
ment, and that its acceptance was prob- 
able. The agent said that the position 
was very serious. 





Lovis W. DePass. 


SUNDAY LABOR CAUSES 
SCOTLAND’S CHURCH ANXIETY 


Guascow, Scortanp, May 4.—The Glas- 
gow Presbytery of the Established Church 
of Scotland recently had an interview 
with leading bakers of the city on the 
subject of Sunday labor in bakeries. It 
was pointed out by the Presbytery’s rep- 
resentative that, since the system of 
wrapping bread had been introduced, 
Sunday labor had increased, both in re- 
spect of the number of men working and 
the number of hours they had to work. 
It deplored this growth of Sunday labor, 
and asked that it should be restricted by 
the master bakers so as to enable their 
workmen to attend church, 

The master bakers, in reply, informed 
the Presbytery that the wrapping of 
bread was an experiment, and they 
would not be sorry to see its discontinu- 
ance. If this means the cessation of 
bread wrapping, it will cause consider- 
able loss to bakers, as much expensive 
machinery has been installed. 


TWO STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 
MERGE IN THE EAST 


Battrmore, Mp., May 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—The directors of the Porto 
Rico American Steamship Co., of this 
city, announce that they have arranged 
to merge their business with the Bull 
Line, New York, and a new company, to 
be known as the Baltimore Insular Line, 
Inc., will be formed by this consolida- 
tion to operate the Porto Rico line sub- 
ject to the approval of the latter’s stock- 
holders. The Porto Rico company has 
been fairly successful in the past, but it 
is thought that the advantages to be 
gained by this merger will greatly in- 
crease its prosperity. Baltimore will be 
the home port of the new line. 

C. H. Dorsey. 
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IMPORTANT DECISION 
IN SHIPPING CASE 


rennsylvania Railroad Ordered to Pay Dam- 
ages of $5,090.52 for Wrongful 
Diversion of Flour 


PuiapetpHia, Pa.—A judgment for 
over $5,000 was rendered here recently 
by the common pleas court against the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The litigation 
crew out of six cars of flour which were 
hipped by the Kaull Milling Co. from 
Kansas City to its own order, notify R. 
E. McCosh & Co., Philadelphia. The 
hipments were made the latter part of 
October and first part of November, 
1920, and were billed destination Al- 
toona, for diversion. 

The practice has been on the bourse 
hat as soon as a member received an 
invoice, he signed a diversion order for 
the car and the railroad sent it to any 
point designated by the purchaser, with- 
out requiring surrender of the bill of 
lading. This procedure was followed on 
all six of the cars in question, and they 
were diverted to Philadelphia, where 
they were unloaded and stored in ware- 
houses, and inspectors for the exchange 
inspected the flour. They found that 
four cars were bleached, and on this 
ground the customer refused the entire 
lot. 

Some two to four weeks elapsed be- 
tween the time the cars arrived at Al- 
toona and the time they were located by 
the shipper and resold. There was no 
doubt that the cars arrived at Altoona 
within a reasonable time from the date 
of shipment, but damages were claimed 
on the delay caused by the wrongful 
diversion of the cars from Altoona to 
Philadelphia. These damages were meas- 
ured by the difference between the mar- 
ket value of that grade of flour at Al- 
toona on the’ date of arrival and the mar- 
ket value at Philadelphia on the date of 
the resale. 

The defense was that the loss was not 
caused by the diversion, but by the cus- 
tomer’s rejection of the flour, and that 
the rejection was justified on account of 
the flour being bleached. At the con- 
clusion of the case the defendant admit- 
ted that the amount claimed was proper 
if the plaintiff was entitled to damages, 
and the court thereupon directed a ver- 
dict for plaintiff in the sum of $5,090.52. 
The Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., hav- 
ing succeeded to the rights of the Kaull 
Milling Co., prosecuted the suit. 

This is an important victory for all 
shippers into the Philadelphia market, 
because it establishes a precedent which 
will eliminate the practice of allowing 
the carrier to control the shipment. 

The plaintiff was represented in court 
by Glen A. Wisdom, Kansas City, and 
James O’Brien, Philadelphia. 








OKLAHOMA MILLERS’ LEAGUE 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia. — Optimism 
was the dominant note at the twenty- 
eighth annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ League, held here May 19. Both 
the president, J. Lloyd Ford, and the 
secretary, Frank Foltz, emphasized this 
in their reports. The former stated that 
the organization was keeping pace with 
the trend of industry throughout the 
country and was firmly grounded in busi- 
ness ethics. Mr. Ford and Mr. Foltz 
were re-elected to their respective offices 
for another term, as was also John 
Maney. 

H. G. Driscoll, traffic counselor of the 
league, told the members that he believed 
an effort would be made to repeal the 
Hoch-Smith resolution, under which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is in- 
structed to reopen many freight rate 
or that have been practically set- 

John Maney, Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno, was elected vice president, 
and L. E. Davy, Oklahoma City, treas- 
urer. The new board of directors con- 
sists of Karl E. Humphrey, president 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co; T. C. 
Thatcher, manager Oklahoma City Mill 
& Elevator Co; George G. Sohlberg, 
president Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma 
City; Myron E. Humphrey, president 
Chickasha Milling Co; W. M. Gwyn, Ard- 
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more; John Lankard, Kingfisher; John 
K. Landes, Enid Milling Co. 

The new traffic committee consists of 
J. L. Ford, Shawnee Milling Co; John 
Maney, El Reno; Fred Yergler, Okla- 
homa City; H. C. Jackson, manager 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co; Karl E. 
Humphrey, El Reno; Myron E. Hum- 
phrey, Chickasha; T. C. Thatcher and 
George G. Sohlberg, Oklahoma City. 





AUSTRALIA HAS PLAGUE OF MICE 

Metsourne, Victoria, April 21.—Un- 
der the heading “Millions of Mice” local 
newspapers relate the rapid increase in 
the numbers of mice in the northern 


agents are booking offers at 20@25c be- 
low mills’ quotations, which is about 
$3.30, c.i.f., per 98 Ibs. 


7 * 


The Porto Rico Bakers’ Association, 
with headquarters at San Juan, is the 
name under which owners of bakeries in 
Porto Rico are organized. The federa- 
tion has been at work for about 10 
months and has almost abolished harm- 
ful competition and disputes among 
members. It has recently decided to 
make an appeal to all mills doing busi- 
ness in Porto Rico, requesting both their 
financial and moral aid for the main- 





Advertise Its Merits, Editor of Printers’ Ink 
Advises, Answering Question of How White 
Bread May Be Guarded Against Slander 


RINTERS’ INK, the advertisers’ journal, in its isssue of May 14 pub- 
lishes an editorial that should be of the utmost interest to the baking 


industry. It follows: 


“A Washington baking concern ran an advertisement recently reproducing 
an Associated Press dispatch from London to the effect that the British are 
not eating so much white bread because of a fear that it is probably one of 


the causes of cancer. 


The American Bakers’ Association, regarding this as 


unfair advertising, persuaded the National Vigilance Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World to take the matter up with the adver- 


tiser. 


This was done with the result that the copy has not been repeated. 


“Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary of the association, in informing Printers’ 
Ink of this action, asks if in our opinion the baking industry can hope for 
success in its effort to gain protection ‘from the slanders which are so dam- 


aging to the reputation of bakers’ bread.’ 
“Unquestionably it can if its case has merit, which it of course has. 


Looking upon the thing from the standpoint of a disinterested observer, it 
seems to us that the manufacturers of whole wheat bread and other so-called 
health varieties have been more aggressive advertisers than have the manufac- 
turers of white bread. White bread has been a staple article of food for so 
long that the trade has come to regard its universal acceptance as a foregone 


conclusion. 


“These are highly competitive times. 


With new products coming on the 


market all the while, no old and established industry can afford to sit back 
complacently in the comfortable thought that people will continue using its 
product just because they always have been using it. 

“It has been our observation that such advertising as has been done in 


behalf of white bread has assumed too much. 
The advertising has taken such trends as advising people 


thing these days. 


It is dangerous to assume any- 


to eat more bread because it is good for their health. But it has not said why. 
On the other hand, the makers of competing breads have hammered away on 


definite talking points. 
the others have been specific. 


“White bread either is, or is not, beneficial. 


The makers of white bread have been generalizing; 


If it is, then this is a fact that 


should be impressed by good advertising and not be left to people’s imagina- 


tion. 


“Roscoe H. Shaw, chief of the nutrition department of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, tells Printers’ Ink that cancer is not caused by white bread; 
that the proteins of whole wheat are less digestible than those of patent flour, 
and that white bread made with milk will support growth in young animals 


better than whole wheat bread. 


Have these things been properly told in 


advertising? It seems to us that in the answer to this question lies the remedy 


which Dr. Barnard is seeking. 


“It is an unfortunate thing that some advertisers seek to advance their 


interests by tearing down those of others. 


The right way, from a standpoint 


of both business ethics and sales results, is to make a positive presentation of 
the merits of the article, and then let the people judge for themselves.” 





wheat growing areas. Considerable dam- 
age has been done by the rodents and, in 
some centers, portions of grain stacks 
have collapsed, necessitating rebagging. 
The pest, however, is confined to a 
relatively small portion of the state, and 
it is hoped that the railway authorities 
will soon have the great bulk of the wheat 
stacked in this area transferred to the 
seaboard. Cuarves J. Matruews. 





PORTO RICO 

San Juan, Porto Rico, May 13.—Im- 
ports of flour during the last fortnight 
have been greater than normal, reaching 
some 15,000 200-Ib sacks and a few hun- 
dred 98-lb burlaps. Sales, however, con- 
tinue small. On May 8 quotations went 
as high as $9.25 per 200 lbs for short 
patents, $8.65 for first clear, and $3.25 
for second clear in 98-lb sacks, but since 
then the market has declined about 20c 
in each grade. 

The corn meal market seems to show 
an upward tendency. However, local 


tenance of the organization. Mills are 

asked to join the association as protec- 

tive members, the annual fee being $100. 
M. J. SaAnNcHeEz. 





FARM LOAN INTEREST RATE CUT 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The federal farm 
loan board this week took the first step 
in what is to be a general reduction of 
rates of interest charged farmers by fed- 
eral land banks, authorizing a new rate 
of 5% per cent for the Omaha district, 
effective June 1. The rate now in effect 
is 5% per cent. 





AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS INCREASE 

The two most notable exports from 
Australia during the eight months ending 
Feb. 28 were wool and wheat, which were 
worth £52,178,715 and £15,076,259, re- 
spectively, against £40,718,866 and £7,- 
987,195 for the like period of 1923-24. 
The flour exports from the common- 
wealth for these periods were valued at 
£3,796,416 and £3,500,666, respectively. 
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RIEGEL SACK CO. 
BOUGHT BY BEMIS 


Bemis Company Will Operate Riegel Plants 
at Jersey City and Ware Shoals 
—Not a Merger 


It is announced that the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. has purchased the business of 
the Riegel Sack Co. With effect from 
June 1, the Bemis Co. will operate the 
Riegel plant at Jersey City, and at a 
later date that at Ware Shoals, S. C. 
The transaction is described as in no 
sense a merger. An official of the Bemis 
company says that the acquisition of the 
Riegel business will permit a larger pro- 
duction of certain kinds of bags, while 
the services of B. D. Riegel, who will 
become a director in the Bemis company, 
will strengthen the organization, as he 
has been in the bag business for 26 
years, 

In connection with the transaction, the 
Riegel Sack Co. mailed the following 
notice to its customers on May 23: 

“The Riegel Sack Co. has decided to 
discontinue the manufacture of cotton 
and burlap bags. The business will be 
carried on by the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
B. D. Riegel will become a director in 
the latter company. The Bemis com- 
pany will operate the Jersey City plant, 
beginning June 1, 1925, and the Ware 
Shoals, S. C., plant at a later date. The 
Riegel Sack Co. hopes that its customers 
will give the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. the 
same generous patronage they have given 
to it in the past.” 








OKLAHOMA GRAIN DEALERS 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—Resolutions 
were adopted by the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association in its recent annual 
meeting here favoring a rule that buyers 
and sellers of grain be required by law 
to accept the grading of grain by gov- 
ernment officials and holding the graders 
responsible for errors; urging elevator 
operators to study costs and to do their 
best to inculcate a spirit of honesty and 
fair play; and appealing to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and to grain exchanges to 
do all in their power to prevent dissemi- 
nation of misleading crop reports and 
market information. The first resolution 
was ordered forwarded to the Secretary 
of Agriculture in Washington. 

L. O. Street, Woodward, was elected 
president, F. R. Milburn, Fairland, vice 
president, and C. F. Prouty, Oklahoma 
City, secretary-treasurer. 

The association voted to hold the next 
annual meeting at Enid. 





CHASE BAG MANAGERS’ CONFERENCE 

Cuicaco, Inu.—A number of branch 
managers of the Chase Bag Co. arrived in 
Chicago May 21 to complete the review of 
their inspection trip to all the plants and 
offices of the company. Last month the 
superintendents made a similar trip. It 
is the plan of this company to stand- 
ardize the method of manufacture, print- 
ing and other operations that go to im- 
prove quality and service. 

The branch managers making this trip 
were J. A. Skinner, Minneapolis, Wil- 
liam Murdoch, St. Louis, Harry F. Hunt- 
er, Milwaukee, H. S. Jones, Kansas City, 
H. L. Condon, Cleveland, E. C. Bening- 
ton, Buffalo,, and D. Deutsch, Memphis. 
While at Milwaukee and Chicago the 
managers were the guests of Charles R. 
Decker, vice president and general sales 
manager. In the former city, Mr. Decker 
entertained them at a dinner at the Wis- 
consin Club, at which Willis McFeely, M. 
E. Gifford and A. A. Glatz, of the Chi- 
cago office, were also present. 

The Chase Bag Co. makes the an- 
nouncement that the reconstruction of 
its Buffalo plant will be started on May 
25. The company has awarded the con- 
tracts for an extensive addition and the 
remodeling of the present plant and 
equipment. New machinery will be in- 
stalled, which will greatly increase the 
capacity and will make it one of the 
most modern bag manufacturing plants 
in this country. The Chase Bag Co. has 
other changes and additional plants un- 
der consideration, but it is not quite 
ready to make an announcement regard- 
ing these. 
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COLD WAVE SWEEPS 
OVER THE COUNTRY 


Some Damage Reported in Soft Wheat Area, 
but Northwest Crop Is Generally Bene- 
fited—Corn and Flax Suffer 

Kansas City, Mo., May 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—The cold wave which swept 
the country over the week end reached in- 
to the Southwest, sending temperatures 
down to around 40 degrees and causing 
frost to be reported in many places. It 
is not believed that much serious damage 
was done to any staple crops, however. 
Wheat shows little change from last week, 
the plant now being in the heading stage 
and in a fair condition generally. 








Wheat Growth Retarded by Cold 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 26.—(Special Tele- 
gram )—Unseasonably cold weather, with 
killing frosts in different localities, has 
damaged growing wheat to some extent. 
One report places the damage at 3 per 
cent of the crop. Growth is being re- 
tarded by cold weather, but proper 
growing conditions would bring about 
improvement, as the soil contains ade- 
quate moisture. 


Rain Does Good in Northwest 

MiInNEAPOLIS.—Heavy, soaking rains 
fell over the Northwest May 23-24, sup- 
plying much needed moisture. At points 
in the Red River valley the precipitation 
was two to three inches, with upward of 
an inch reported across North Dakota. 
The rain came at just the right time, and 
followed the abnormally high tempera- 
ture of May 22. Since then the weather 
has been favorable, and the outlook for 
the wheat crop in the Northwest is good. 
The condition of all small grains, with 
the exception of flax, is represented as 
very encouraging. 


Indiana Crops Hurt by Cold Weather 

Evansvittr, Inp., May 26.—(Special 
Telegram )—The cold wave that swept the 
country, beginning here Sunday after- 
noon and extending through Monday, 
with a frigid north wind, was lifting 
Tuesday, with bright, clear weather pre- 
vailing. Damage to crops is estimated 
at $2,000,000 for the entire state. The 








BAKER ELECTED BANK CHAIRMAN 


H. W. Nolde, secretary and treasurer 
Nolde Bros., wholesale bakers, Richmond, 
Va., has been elected chairman of the 
Church Hill Bank, a branch of the State 
and City Bank & Trust Co., Richmond. 
Mr. Nolde for years has taken an active 
interest in the upbuilding of his home 
town, and was selected for the board 
chairmanship because of his sound busi- 
ness judgment and ability as a leader. 





H. W. Nolde 
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temperature fell 32 degrees in six hours 
to a point three degrees above freezing. 
Vegetable crops suffered most severely, 
with corn that is above ground practically 
wiped out, and replanting will be neces- 
sary. The growth of wheat will probably 
be retarded. Growers of tomatoes for 
the canneries were hit the hardest blow, 
many crops being entirely wiped out. The 
temperature of 35 degrees on May 23 is 
the lowest recorded for that date in the 
history of the weather bureau here. 


Western Canada’s Crops Satisfactory 

Wiynirec, Man., May 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—Crop conditions in western 
Canada continue satisfactory, although 
the return of cooler weather is retarding 
the growth of wheat. Good rains have 
fallen in many parts, but there is a gen- 
eral need of warmer weather accom- 
panied by light rains. 


Western Canada Crops Flourishing 

Winnirec, Man.—The Manitoba Free 
Press has issued its first crop report for 
the 1925 season. General conditions are 
shown to be satisfactory, and approxi- 
mately two weeks in advance of last sea- 
son. Taking the three prairie provinces 
together, no increase in wheat acreage 
is indicated. All wheat is now seeded, 
and 75 per cent of all other grains. Early 
sown grain is two and one half to seven 
inches high. Wheat is exceptionally well 
rooted, and germination generally even. 
Little if any damage to wheat by recent 
frosts is recorded. Moisture is abundant 
everywhere, but many points need warm, 
light rains to stimulate growth. At the 
time of the publication of the report, 
Alberta had received splendid rains, and 
showers were noted at many points in 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 

In Manitoba, particularly, considerable 
decrease in the wheat acreage is shown, 
which is fully offset by increased corn 
and clover crops. Winter rye seeded on 
summer fallow has been badly winter 
killed ; that seeded on stubble is generally 
in good condition. All crops are shown 
to be more flourishing, and fully two 
weeks earlier, than in 1924. 


Canadian Wheat Acreage Reported Greater 

Toronto, Ont.—All parts of Canada 
report more favorable weather for the 
newly seeded crops. Advices from the 
western spring wheat provinces are most 
encouraging, and it seems certain that 
the government report on acreage, when 
published, will show an increase under 
wheat. 

Ontario winter wheat is now making 
fine progress, There was some damage 
in the spring from frost and other un- 
toward weather conditions, but these are 
now forgotten, as the acreage to be har- 
vested is larger than last year. The con- 
dition is also above the average. 


Wheat in Poor Condition in Ohio 

Torepo, On1o.—C. J. West, state agri- 
cultural statistician, reports as follows in 
regard to the crop outlook in Ohio: 

“The lowest prospects in 13 years face 
the wheat farmers in Ohio, with 30 per 
cent of the acreage destroyed through 
winter killing and drouth, and the re- 
maining acreage in poor condition. In at 
least three fourths of the wheat fields of 
the state the stand is thin and uneven, and 
the season is so far advanced that it is 
doubtful whether a plentiful supply of 
rain would materially improve the pros- 
pects. Rye and oats fields are in fine 
condition, except where there has not 
been enough moisture. A heavy supply 
of hay still in farmers’ hand is reported. 
The recent rains have been of great bene- 
fit to the oncoming hay crop. 

“The wheat failure is most complete 
in southwestern, central and western 
counties. As high as 60 per cent of the 
acreage in some counties has been aban- 
doned. Throughout the state earlier rains 
would have saved much of the crop, which 
shriveled up and was blown away by the 
winds. The plants have put forth shoots, 
but it is feared that it is now so late that 
these cannot make full heads. Practical- 
ly all fields have a very uneven appear- 
ance, so that one seldom sees this year 
the beautiful, rich green which only a 
perfect stand of rapidly growing wheat 
can present. 

“There is still a possibility that good 
weather may repair much of the apparent 
damage to the crop, as it did last year. 
In spite of occasional rains, rather in- 





frequent, the country generally is very 
dry. The wheat in northern Ohio and 
southern Michigan is probably looking 
better than anywhere else, and has with- 
stood the drouth fairly well.” 


Favorable Reports from Oregon 
PortLanp, Orecon.—Weather condi- 
tions in Oregon have been very favorable 
for cereals of all kinds. Seeding of spring 
wheat and oats continues in elevated dis- 
tricts, while in some of the western and 
milder counties spring wheat is heading. 
Rye is ripening in Umatilla County, and 
is being cut for feed in the Willamette 
valley. The planting of corn continues, 

and early crops are coming up well. 





Pacific Northwest Conditions 
SeattLtE, WasH.—Weather conditions 
throughout the Pacific Northwest have 
continued highly favorable for growing 
wheat. Prospects for spring wheat in 
the Big Bend country are reported the 
best for many years. Spring wheat seed- 
ed in frozen out winter wheat territory is 
generally reported to be in excellent con- 
dition. There is sufficient moisture in 
most sections of the Pacific Northwest 
to carry the crop well into June in good 
condition. 


Good 


Condition in Nebraska Reported 73 Per Cent 
Omana, Nes.—Reports are to the ef- 
fect that the first two weeks of May were 
generally favorable for grain crops in 
Nebraska, the surface soil receiving 
plenty of moisture, although tempera- 
tures were abnormally low. Advices re- 
ceived by the Burlington give the condi- 
tion of winter wheat on that road’s vari- 
ous divisions in this state as follows: 
Omaha division 64, Lincoln division 80, 
and McCook division 85. The average 
for the whole state is reported to be 73.5. 
The condition of oats and other small 
grains is excellent, according to the Bur- 
lington’s advices. Corn planting has been 
delayed by the cool weather, but it was 
practically completed last week. 


Spring Seeding Completed in Montana 

Great Faris, Mont.—Spring wheat 
seeding in Montana has been practically 
completed. While the acreage will be 
somewhat larger than the average, it 
has been concluded considerably earlier 
than normally, owing to the favorable 
weather. This has been almost ideal, 
and with average conditions for the grow- 
ing season, farmers look for excellent re- 
sults. Tillage methods have been given 
far more than usual attention, and much 
of the spring wheat is up and growing. 
Winter wheat, however, is spotted. 





TWO PIONEER BAKERS 
OF MILWAUKEE DEAD 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—One of the real pio- 
neers in the Milwaukee and northwestern 
bakery industry, Albert Heath, of Mil- 
waukee, died recently from old age, hav- 
ing passed his seventy-ninth birthday. 
Mr. Heath had never lost a day by illness 
until his intense activity began to tell 
upon his advancing years last October. 
He was a native of Connecticut, and 
came to Wisconsin in 1856. He settled 
in Milwaukee in 1869 and became a gro- 
cery clerk, opening a grocery of his own 
in 1884, Five years later he moved to 
a larger building at 2027-2029 Wells 
Street, where in a short time he built 
a large bakery to supply his retail store. 

The bakery has since been enlarged 
four or five times, and is considered a 
very well-planned and sanitary estab- 
lishment. Mr. Heath left an estate of 
approximately $125,000, 

William Schneider, Sr., another veteran 
of the Milwaukee baking trade, having 
opened a bakery in Milwaukee in 1856, 
died at his home in Milwaukee on May 
8, aged 87. 





VISIT CAKE AND CRACKER PLANT 

New Orteans, La.—The Rotary Club 
lunched, last week, with the Consum- 
ers’ Biscuit Co., regarded as the larg- 
est cake and cracker plant in the South. 
George Long, president of the company, 
was host. Following the luncheon, the 
members were shown the many devices 
peculiar to the cracker and cake trade, 
including a machine encircling the build- 
ing that can dip and ice 32,000 cakes in 
four and a half hours, and another ca- 
pable of turning out 960,000 soda crack- 
ers daily. 


May 27, 1925 


DEATH OF OTTO MADSEN 
OF COPENHAGEN OCCURS 





The Late Otto Madsen 


From a photograph taken with his wife and 


children at their summer home in Humle 
baek, Denmark, where many millers have 
enjoyed Mr. Madsen’s hospitality. 


Lonpon, Eno., May 25.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—News has been received here of the 
death of Otto Madsen, a prominent im- 
porter of flour and cereals in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. The death of Mr. 
Madsen will come as a great shock to 
his many friends among the trade in the 
United States, which he visited several 
times before the war, as it was not known 
that he had been ill. 

Mr. Madsen had handled the account 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. in Co- 
penhagen for over 25 years, and was 
known by those who had met him in this 
country, or in Denmark, as a _ loyal 
friend, a good host, and an honorable 
competitor. 





NEW YORK FEED MEN WILL 
FIND MANUFACTURING COSTS 


Burrato, N. Y.—A_ resolution was 
adopted at the annual meeting of the 
New York State Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association, held in Buffalo recently, 
authorizing the executive committee to 
publish periodical letters of information 
covering past quotations for the various 
grades of feed, together with a state- 
ment showing the volume of tonnage pro- 
duced. The information will be obtained 
from members of the association, and it 
is considered that it will enable them to 
ascertain whether their costs and pro- 
duction are representative of their 
plants’ possibilities. 

There is to be no agreement, definite 
or implied, as to the price at which they 
may individually sell their products. The 
executive committee will also attempt to 
determine an approximate cost basis for 
the feed manufacturing industry. A 
meeting of this committee will be held 
next month when recommendations will 
be considered. 





SPRINGS ADVANCED IN CANADA 
Toronto, Ont., May 27.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The price of spring wheat flours 
was raised at the close here last night for 
both domestic and export buyers. This 
advance makes the current price for top 
patents $10.40, in mixed cars, delivered, 
in Montreal or Toronto territory. The 
seaboard price for export patents is now 
$9.95 bbl. The trade is dull, and feed 
prices have remained unchanged. 
A. H. Batey. 





MINNEAPOLIS BAKERY MANAGER DIES 

Charles G. McGlashan, vice president 
and general manager Occident Baking 
Co., Minneapelis, died May 25, after a 
lingering illness. Cancer was the cause 
of death. The funeral will be held at 
his former home, Rockford, IIl., today. 
He is survived by his widow and three - 
children. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The flour market is beginning to show 
signs of life again. A revival of interest 
on the part of buyers was reported by 
several Minneapolis companies late last 
week and, while actual bookings were 
meager, the inquiry indicated that stocks 
were getting light. 

Flour Sales.—Sales probably only av- 
eraged 25 per cent of capacity, but the 
—— part was that they were 
mostly for quick shipment. The advance 
in the wheat market May 25 brought in a 
fair volume of business. Some companies 
reported sales that day as the heaviest in 
several weeks. The business did not 
come easily, however, as mills had to ex- 
ercise considerable pressure, since buyers 
still lack confidence in the stability of the 
market. They naturally look for lower 
prices when wheat cutting begins in the 
Southwest, and do not want to book for 
forward delivery at current levels. 

Clears.—Clears: are in active request. 
Bakers and rye mixers are buying strong 
spring clears wherever obtainable but, 
with production light, supplies are in- 
adequate. Consequently, prices hold close 
to patent basis. Second clear, however, 
is not nearly as strong as the higher 
grade. Some mills are meeting with diffi- 
culty in disposing of their output and 
preventing accumulation. 

Export Trade.—The only export busi- 
ness reported last week was a small lot 
of second clear. Canadians apparently 
are dominating the export market for 
the time being; at least it is reported that 
Canadian prices are far below the Minne- 
apolis basis. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 


neapolis, per 196 lbs: 
May 26 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 


cotton $9.35 @9.60 $6.75 @7.50 


Standard patent ..... 9.00@9.15 6.60@6.95 
Second patent ....... 8.70@9.00 6.35@6.70 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.35@7.50 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute .... 7.25@7.40 4.50@4.60 
*Second clear, jute... 4.50@5.40 3.25@3.60 
*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


The present dullness in semolinas, ac- 
cording to millers, is due to the fact that 
early purchases by macaroni manufac- 
turers have lasted much longer than ex- 
pected. These bookings were expected 
to carry the-manufacturers up to March, 
or April at the latest, but the factories 
have been running at less than half ca- 
pacity for 60 days or more, and they 
still have enough semolinas on hand to 
last for some time. 

Buyers show no interest in quotations. 
The light buying is reflected in the pre- 
miums on cash wheat. These have de- 
clined 20@30c bu in the last month. 
Supplies of good milling durum, howev- 
er, are limited, and premiums would 
undoubtedly react strongly if demand 
increased. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 5%c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semo- 
lina and durum fancy patent 5%c. 

In the week ending May 23, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 29,464 
bbls durum products, compared with 42,- 
700 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye millers report absolutely nothing 
doing. They claim that their bookings 
this month have been far below par, with 
apparently little prospect for an early 
improvement. Some are willing to shade 
prices to effect sales, but even a sharp 
discount does not seem to attract buyers. 
Quotations are nominally unchanged at 
$6.70@6.80 for pure white, $6@6.10 for 
pure medium, and $4.80@4.90 for pure 
dark, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 13,034 bbls flour, compared with 
15,085 a week ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 12 were in operation May 26: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), A 
South, Phoenix, Graham and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co., B, C (one half), E 
and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 17-23 ...... 548,700 176,254 32 
Previous week .. 548,700 185,826 34 
Year ago ....... 564,600 206,083 37 
Two years ago... 561,100 205,395 36 
Three years ago. 546,000 230,630 42 
Four years ago.. 546,000 254,895 46 
Five years ago.. 546,000 296,295 54 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 5,231 bbls last week, 2,234 
in the previous week, 4,371 a year ago 
and 2,542 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 17-23 ...... 359,790 164,690 46 
Previous week .. 400,890 183,045 46 
VOOr ABO wcccoes 426,690 228,542 54 
Two years ago.. 365,940 155,670 43 
Three years ago. 416,850 179,220 42 
Four years ago.. 414,690 159,945 38 
Five years ago.. 424,260 177,950 41 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
April 18 62 72,315 185,256 213,175 3,347 1,911 
April 25 62 72,315 184,484 222,639 5,463 2,085 
May 2. 62 72,315 212,959 233,693 8,124 1,071 
May 9. 61 68,815 194,302 199,661 2,103 TT 
May 16. 58 66,815 183,045 212,126 1,676 357 
May 238. 654 59,965 164,690 184,048 1,479 694 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 56.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 56.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 56.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 56.50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 
54.50; London, 54.50; Manchester, 54.50; 
Marseilles, 64; Rotterdam, 56.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is 1c less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. 

WHEAT 


Premiums on cash wheat are beginning 
to reflect the dullness in flour. Milling 
inquiry last week was light, with offer- 
ings, while comparatively small, going 
begging. Premiums, compared with the 
option, are 2@3c bu lower for the week. 
Outside inquiry has also slumped. De- 
liveries against May contracts to date at 
Minneapolis total 2,416,000 bus. 

No. 1 hard spring wheat is quoted at 
6@35c bu over the July option, although 
14.5 per cent protein, or higher, would 
probably bring 38@40c over; No. 1 dark 
northern is 5@33c over, and No. 1 north- 
ern 4@3lc over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 
23 was $1.5314@1.6612, and of No. 1 dur- 
um $1.464,@1.59'%%. No. 1 amber closed 
May 26 at $1.6244@1.75%4, and No. 1 
durum at $1.5544@1.64. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 23 
was $1.617%,@1.90, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.60%,@1.66%. No. 1 dark closed 


May 26 at $1.6954@1.95%, and No. 1 
northern $1.6854@1.70%. 

Based on the close, May 26, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.57 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.54; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.56, No. 1 northern $1.53; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 


$1.55, No. 1 northern $1.52; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.51, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.41. 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on May 23, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














aoee 1924 1923 1922 

No. 1 dark .....2,45 3,029 3,439 908 
No. 1 northern .1,529 926 1,080 34 
No. 2 northern. 218 1,574 1,652 696 
GERGGe cccsevss 3,040 5,217 6,256 2,855 
Totals ....... 7,244 10,746 12,427 4,492 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to May 23, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 





Minneapolis .85,550 82,944 110,066 83,168 
Duluth ....... 97,282 29,248 53,941 41,496 
Totals ..... 182,832 112,192 164,007 124,664 


COARSE GRAINS 
The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending May 23, and 
the closing prices on May 25, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.08@ 
1.1314, $1.124,@1.144%,; No. 3 white oats, 


41@42%c, 43%@43%%c; No. 2 rye, 
$1.115%,@1.16%, $1.174,@1.18%; barley, 


T0@86ec, T0@86e. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 


May 24 May 26 Mz ny y 27 
May 23 May 16 1924 1923 1922 
Corn ... 275 411 503 17 1,415 
Oats ..14,201 14,979 1,531 6,126 17,739 
Barley. 1,022 1,139 197 373 231 
Rye .... 442 479 7,002 3,913 217 
Flaxseed. 297 315 68 19 63 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of May 17-23, with comparisons: 


c-Receipts—, ,-—-Shipments— 

1925 1925 1925 1924 

Wheat, bus. .767,820 919,200 1,776,420 690,830 

Flour, bbls... 13,345 24,772 185,738 236,745 
Millstuff, 

CORD cccece 423 359 9,749 10,502 

Corn, bus.... 81,070 651,840 158,920 287,620 


Oats, bus....418,100 160,190 1,416,870 789,250 
Barley, bus..171,360 108,900 193,750 130,500 
Rye, bus.... 59,220 60,000 35,420 210,140 
Flaxs’d, bus 121,200 54,000 14,800 25,830 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb scks.$26.50@27.00 

40 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.35@ 3. 

Corm meni, VellowW? ..ccccccvces 3.30@ 3.35 
TeVO GOUPF, WRIS® cecccvecsscecs 6.70@ 6.80 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 4.80@ 4.90 
Whole wheat flour, bblft ....... 8.15@ 8.45 
Graham, standard, bblft ....... 8.05@ 8.15 
SOONG GREE cscccceserccececs 2. i 


Linseed oil meal* 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


tPer bbl * 


MILL IMPROVEMENTS UNDER WAY 


Many northwestern milling companies 
are taking advantage of the present dull- 
ness to overhaul their plants and get 
them into good working condition before 
the new crop begins to move. They re- 
gard the outlook for the future as bright. 
The Fairfax (Minn.) Milling Co., of 
which H. M. Meech and John Dengler, 
of Red Wing, are the principals, will 
remodel and increase the capacity of its 
mill, and has I sar an order with James 
Pye, of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., In- 
dianapolis, for three large square sifters 
and two double stands of rolls. 

Mr. Pye also reports the receipt of 
orders from the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., for three large square 
sifters, from the Capital Flour Mills, 
Inc., St. Paul, for 10 aspirators, and 
from the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, for a square sifter. 


GREAT NORTHERN FLOUR MFG. CO. 

W. E. Coles, Jr., St. Paul, has acquired 
the Great Northern mill, St. Cloud, 
Minn., and will take immediate posses- 
sion, operating it under the name of the 
Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co. The 
mill, which has a capacity of about 900 
bbls, is in two units, and Mr. Coles plans 
to remodel one for the manufacture of 
durum products. The mill’s old Best-of- 
All brand for spring wheat flour will be 
continued, and the company’s policy will 
be to manufacture quality products, so 
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as to continue old trade connections and, 
where possible, add to them. 

Mr. Coles also owns the mill at Star- 
buck, Minn., giving him a combined 
daily capacity of about 1,200 bbls. 


MILLING COMPANY BOND ISSUE 


The Standard Milling Co., New York 
City, has made the necessary arrange- 
ments for a bond issue amounting to $12,- 
000,000. A trust deed, covering the prop- 
erty owned by the company, including the 
mills of the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., has been filed with 
the Hennepin County register of deeds. 
The new bonds are being issued, it is un- 
derstood, to redeem an earlier issue which 
will soon mature. 


WANT INCREASE IN GRAIN RATES 


Railroads operating in Minnesota have 
asked the Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission to increase freight 
rates on grain and millfeed. No change 
in flour rates is proposed. The railroads 
set forth that present rates, which were 
established by the Minnesota tariff act of 
1913, are in some instances so low as to 
make profitable operations impossible. 
An increase to the level of interstate 
rates, as established by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is requested. 

NOTES 

Mill oats are unchanged at 32@35c 
bu, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

A. H. Erickson, of the Kelly-Erickson 
Co., Omaha, was in Minneapolis May 21. 

Otis B. Durbin, of the Durbin Broker- 
age Co., Kansas City, was in Minneap- 
olis May 23-26, 

M. L. Molan, of the Purity Bakeries 
Corporation, St. Paul, returned May 26 
from Kansas City. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, Buffalo manager for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is in Min- 
neapolis this week. 

A. L. Searle, president Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, has _ returned 
from a European trip. 

The St. Paul Milling Co, has appoint- 
ed Gordon B. Hammond, Rockford, as 
its general sales representative in north- 
ern Illinois. 

The King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
has employed J. L. Crawford to repre- 
sent it in central Pennsylvania, working 
out of the Pittsburgh office. 

John Lemmer, for many years con- 
nected with the Union Mill Co., Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, has purchased an interest 
in the North Star mill, Arlington, Minn. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on May 26 as follows: 
sight, $4.8554 ; three-day, $4,851 ; 60-day, 


$4.82. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40. 
F. A. Ruenitz, president Springfield 


(Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., who is motor- 
ing to the East, spent a day at the 
Iowa bakers’ convention at Muscatine 
last week. 

The screenings market is quiet, offer- 
ings light, and prices firm on a basis of 
$14@16 ton for mill and elevator, and 
$18@20 for heavy seeds or buckwheats, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, 

Martin Luther, manager Minneapolis 
Milling Co., is in Buffalo, N. Y., to be 
present at the trial of a suit brought by 
his company against the American Mac- 
aroni Co., bankrupt. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has within the last three weeks 
shipped 40 Carter disc separators to 
various points throughout the country, 
and new sales are recorded daily. 

Charles G. Wehmann has resigned as 
manager of H. Wehmann & Co., millfeed 
jobbers, Minneapolis, and will leave 
about July 1 to join the bond depart- 
ment of the National City Bank, Chi- 
cago, 

George F. Wright, Wisconsin repre- 
sentative of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., has been transferred to California, 
and will work out of the Los Angeles 
office. He has been succeeded in Wis- 
consin by F. C. Campbell. 

E. E. Schober, secretary Phoenix Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, has bought De Meyere’s 
Purity Bakery, Santa Monica, Cal., and 
will operate it. Edmund Schober, a son 
of Carl G. Schober, is going to California 
to help his uncle run the bakery. 
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KANSAS CITY 

Mills report somewhat better business 
than for some time, but buying is still 
far from active. Demand is limited 
mostly to mixed cars, or one and two 
car orders, for immediate shipment. Sev- 
eral round lots were booked early last 
week, part of which will not be shipped 
until next month, but such purchases are 
rare. 

A large baker recently bought 40,000 
bbls flour from an Oklahoma mill, pre- 
sumably for delivery up to July 1. De- 
tails of the sale were not announced. 
Other round lot contracts were for less 
than 10,000 bbls, and all of them called 
for delivery next month. The attitude 
of buyers continues one of doubt con- 
cerning current values, and the large 
bookings are being placed only by those 
bakers and distributors whose require- 
ments call for such amounts in a short 
period. 

Price Changes.—While the cash wheat 
market fluctuates slightly from day to 
day, no wide swings have occurred re- 
cently, and flour prices have remained 
practically unchanged for three weeks. 
Any slight inclination toward an increase 
in quotations has been overcdme by the 
almost continuous advance in millfeed. 

New Crop Inquiries.—Buyers are dis- 
playing increased curiosity concerning 
millers’ opinions on new crop flour, but 
there has been no business on those de- 
liveries. In one or two instances, millers 
have quoted for late summer and fall 
delivery, but at prices which practically 
prohibited sales. Buyers usually indi- 
cate that their inquiries are prompted 
by curiosity, and they are not actively in 
the market for new crop flour. 

Exports.—Established trade in Europe 
and Latin America bought small quanti- 
ties of cut straight and clears, but de- 
mand is no more active. Much the same 
situation prevails in the export market 
as in the domestic. Buyers are unwilling 
to book their future requirements so long 
as prices are above normal levels, and 
whenever their current needs are filled 
they require immediate delivery. 

Shipping Instructions.—The tendency 
to confine buying to small lots for quick 
shipment is having the effect of increas- 
ing mill operations. Unfilled orders are 
comparatively small, and the output of 
southwestern mills, consequently, nearly 
reflects the current new business. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, May 23, 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 
98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: 
patent, $7.75@8.60; 95 per cent, $7.25@ 
8.10; straight, $6.75@7.60; first clear, 
$6.25@6.75; second clear, $5.75@6.15; 
low grade, $5.25@5.65. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour ~ Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 17-23 ...... 148,500 105,832 71 
Previous week .. 148,500 94,984 63 
WORF BHO .cicccs 150,900 97,151 64 
Two years ago... 132,900 103,834 78 
Five-year average (same week).... 71 
Ten-year average (same week) .... 63 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

May 17-23 ...... 551,310 247,140 44 
Previous week .. 551,310 232,816 42 
OOP OOO ccccace 515,610 237,087 46 
Two years ago... 518,430 260,115 50 
Five-year average (same week).... 61 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 49 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 17,705 bbls last week, 11,234 in 


the previous week, 10,015 a year ago and 
5,245 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 33 reported do- 
mestic business active, 1, fair, and 11, 
slow. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BN SURED oko secceesevantevereseversee 33 
PY OE 5 6 vinGus 00 oR pee tase 548045 405% 28 
Se: abenee eta ee ecd bebe eceeta eee 17 
We Oe -6505:4000e8beenwet eer ’edecae<s 30 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 

ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbis activity 

SE BEONE 65600 cscceews een See 48 
Previous week .....scsece 26,286 55 
oS Perr rere 36,240 76 
Two years ago ........... 26,623 52 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, May 23: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.59@1.75, No. 2 $1.5842@1.65, No. 3 
$1.58@1.64, No. 4 $1.55@1.62; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.67@1.71, No. 2 $1.66@1.70, No. 
3 $1.59@1.69, No. 4 $1.50@1.62. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending May 23, with comparisons: 

7-Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls... 12,350 9,750 120,875 117,325 
Wheat, bus.. 707,400 594,000 598,050 621,000 
Corn, bus.... 267,500 217,250 426,250 353,750 
Oats, bus.... 115,600 52,700 136,500 90,000 
pO, BUBicss soaee 1,100 1,100 9,900 
Barley, bus.. 9,000 18,000 2,600 32,500 
Bran, tons... 660 620 5,580 4,640 
Hay, tons.... 2,312 3,816 1,464 


TOUR ARRANGED TO EDUCATE FARMERS 


A special train, carrying several ex- 
perts in wheat culture, and parapher- 
nalia to illustrate their lectures, will be 
run over the Santa Fe Railroad, starting 
July 20. The trip is being made at the 
instigation of the Southwestern Wheat 
Improvement Association. H. M. Bain- 
er, director, will ‘co-operate with J. F. 
Jarrell, agricultural commissioner of the 
Santa Fe, and faculty members of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, in its operation and programs. 

The train will travel from Abilene to 
Wellington, Kansas, and stop at most 
of the county seat towns in the Kansas 
hard winter wheat belt, meetings being 
scheduled at 36 places. 

Similar work is to be done in Okla- 
homa and the Texas panhandle, except 
that special cars will be carried on regu- 
lar trains over the Santa Fe. Meetings 
will be held at 18 stations in Oklahoma 
during the first week in June, the second 
week being devoted to Texas. 


SPECIAL CARS FOR OPERATIVE MILLERS 


Three special cars have been engaged 
by M. F. Dillon, secretary, to carry mem- 
bers from Kansas City territory to the 
annual convention of the Association of 
Operative Millers and the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists in St. Louis 
next week. The cars will be attached to 
the regular Missouri Pacific train leav- 
ing Kansas City at 11:20 p.m., May 31. 


NOTES 


F. H. Price, president F. H. Price & 
Co., millers’ export agents, New York, 
visited Kansas City last week. 

Otis B. Durbin, Durbin Brokerage Co., 
Kansas City, spent several days recently 
in Minneapolis, Milwaukee and Chicago. 

Robert R. Clark, president Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., has re- 
turned from a two weeks’ eastern trip. 

C. L. Fontaine, Jr., president General 
Commission Co., Kansas City, is in Cali- 
fornia. Before returning, he will visit 


Seattle, Vancouver, Winnipeg and Min- 





neapolis, arriving in Kansas City about 
June 5. 

N. W. Morcillo, export department 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, has returned from a vacation 
of two weeks. 

L. E. Moses, chairman of the board of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
is visiting here. He spent the winter at 
his California home. 

J. W. Avery, in charge of the grain 
buying department of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent last 
week in the Southwest. 

E. P. Mitchell, manager Washburn 
Crosby Co., Kansas City, made a. brief 
trip to the general offices of the company 
in Minneapolis, last week. 

C. M. Cave, Sublette, was elected 
president Kansas Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at that organization’s twenty- 
eighth annual convention in Wichita, last 
week. 

Several southern Missouri mills report 
that wheat conditions in that section of 
the state have declined substantially 
since May 1, although no reason could 
be assigned for it other than the damp, 
cool weather. 

Charles W. Lonsdale, president Si- 
monds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, was nominated for a director- 
ship of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States at the annual meeting of 
that body in Washington, last week. 

Thad L. Hoffman, president Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, returned 
May 23 from a week spent in Chicago 
and French Lick Springs, Ind. Harvey 
J. Owens, vice president, who has been in 
central states territory, has also re- 
turned. 

R. C. Mead, district sales manager 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
and T. H. Sherwood, manager Moses 
Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, a unit 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., are mak- 
ing a fortnight’s trip to Colorado, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. 


A. E. Mosier, southwestern manager 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, at- 
tended the annual directors’ meeting and 
election of the Lucky Tiger Mining Co., 
Douglas, Ariz., last week. The company, 
of which Mr. Mosier is a director, owns 
and operates a rich silver mine in Sonora, 
Mexico. 


The Southwestern Wheat Improvement 
Association has had requests from about 
200 country newspapers in the Southwest 
for its recent release on “Handling 
Wheat from Field to Market.” The arti- 
cle, which is a full newspaper page in 
length, is supplied in the form of plates, 
ready to be incorporated in the forms 
of the paper and printed. 


J. E. Damon, formerly president and 
manager Caldwell (Kansas) Milling Co., 
which was recently burned, has _ pur- 
chased the’ remaining properties of that 
company at Caldwell and Doster, Kan- 
sas. At the latter place the company 
owned a 20,000-bu elevator. A new ele- 
vator is being built at Caldwell. The 
charter of the old company is being can- 
celed, and Mr. Damon is taking out a 
new charter covering the Damon Grain 
& Produce Co., handling grain, flour, feed 
and produce. It is incorporated for 


$20,000. 
Several officials of the Purity Bakeries 
Corporation, which operates plants 


throughout the Middle West, met in Kan- 
sas City last week with R. L. Nafziger, 
a vice president. Besides Mr. Nafziger, 
the following were present: M. L. Molan, 
Minneapolis; J. T. McCarthy, St. Paul; 
J. M. Griselle, Toledo; K. L. Grennan, 
P. H. Grennan, John Hoysradt, Detroit. 
Several managers of southwestern plants 
were here, also, including: John H. Beck- 
er, St. Louis; V. H. Leffler, Sedalia; 
Fred T. Kingery, Wichita Falls, Texas; 
B. J. Barr, Memphis; T. C. Weltmer, 
Muskogee, Okla. 


Max Rosenbaum-Lorders, German 
grain importer, with offices in Hamburg, 
Berlin, and Rotterdam, visited Kansas 
City recently. He said that there are no 
stocks of wheat or rye of consequence 
in Germany, as buying has been on a 
hand-to-mouth basis for months. Sup- 
plies are getting low and the country 
must purchase again in the near future. 
German mills are operating about one 
third time, and feeling keenly the com- 
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petition of low-priced imported flours. 
In regard to the duty of $7.50 ton which 
the government wishes to place on im- 
ports of wheat and flour, he said that it 
is doubtful if it will be passed at pres- 
ent, although it is generally considered 
that the duty will eventually be imposed. 


S. H. Stolzfus, southwestern manager 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, 
has returned to Kansas City from a two 
weeks’ trip through parts of Texas and 
Oklahoma. He sold a feed mixing plant, 
with a capacity of 25 tons of mixed feed 
per 24 hours, to the Paris (Texas) Mill- 
ing Co., and a flour rebolting and blend 
ing plant, with a daily capacity of 800 
bbls, to the Landa Milling Co., New 
Braunfels, Texas. A remarkable im- 
provement has taken place in the crops 
of Texas since the start of the rainy sea- 
son about a month ago, Mr. Stolzfus 
says. Where, early in the spring, it 
seemed that they would fail for lack of 
moisture, there are now prospects for a 
wheat crop 50 per cent of normal, and 
an oats crop 75 to 80 per cent of normal. 
Cotton has already received sufficient 
moisture, and is now considered “made.” 


SALINA 

The local flour trade showed consid 
erable activity last week, millers report- 
ing a general revival of interest among 
buyers. Export trade was also better. 
and one mill went on full time to keep 
up with orders. Shipping instructions 
were freer than for some time. 

Prices remained stationary at the pre- 
vious week’s quotations. Flour, in 98-lb 
cottons, basis Kansas City, was quoted 
on May 21: patent, $8.40@9; 95 per cent, 
$8.20@8.50; straight grade, $8.10@8.30. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Be. “BEE. 4b.40%408 0.008004 22,16 48 
Previous week ........... 21,249 44 


NOTES 


C. S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is visiting Chi- 
cago and other eastern markets. 


Harry Robinson, vice president Robin- 
son Milling Co., has returned from a two 
months’ trip in southeastern states. 


Ralph W. Hoffman, manager Hoffman 
Mills, Enterprise, Kansas, was in Salina 
last week and addressed the Rotary Club 
on the subject of milling. 


WICHITA 

There was a little better demand for 
flour last week, but only for immediate 
needs of dealers. Ordinarily, there 
should be a good business on old wheat 
flour at this time of the year, but the 
present high prices are preventing the 
dealers from coming into the market to 
any great extent. Export demand is 
moderate, sales having been made to 
Holland, Denmark, Cuba, and Jamaica. 

Quotations, May 23, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, Kansas City: patent, $9.10@9.30 
bbl; straights, $8.60@8.80; clears, $8.50 
@8.70. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sk ae ere 65,700 23,458 35 

Previous week .... 65,700 21,942 33 

BGP OOO. césssccss 64,620 19,781 30 

Two years ago.... 64,620 29,769 45 
NOTES 


F. D. Stevens, secretary Kansas Mill- 
ers’ Club, is confined to his home by ill- 
ness. 

K. P. Aitken, manager of branches of 
the Red Star Milling Co., has returned 
from a visit to the Houston, Texas, and 
other southern branches of the company. 

W. K. Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., St. Louis, attended the 
twenty-eighth annual convention of the 
Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association at 
Wichita on May 21-22. 

E. L. Rickel, Rickel Grain Co., Salina, 
Kansas, has been admitted to member- 
- in the Wichita Board of Trade, and 
will open an office in Wichita under the 
management of Price Feuquay. 

E. H. Adair has been admitted to 
membership in the Wichita Board of 
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Trade, and Dewey F. Hunter, formerly 
manager of the Wichita office of Goffe 
& Carkener, Inc., has joined the firm, 
which will be known as Adair-Hunter, 
grain dealers. 

A meeting of Kansas and Oklahoma 
millers was scheduled for May 26, at 
Arkansas City, Kansas, a large delega- 
tion from Kansas City being expected 
to attend. The day was to be spent at 
the Arkansas City Country Club, where 
a golf tournament was arranged for the 
afternoon. The visiting millers were to 
have been guests of the New Era Mill- 
ing Co. and the Arkansas City Milling 
Co. 


ATCHISON 

Good demand exists for flour, mills 
here booking around capacity, mostly for 
prompt shipment. Shipping instructions 
on old contracts are inactive, as few or- 
ders are left unfilled. Quotations, May 
23, basis 98-lb cottons, Atchison: hard 
wheat patent $8.60@9, straight $8.30@ 
8.50, first clear $6.50@6.70; soft wheat 
patent $9.30@9.50, straight $9@9.20, first 
clear $7.40@7.60. 

Jutput of Atchison mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

May 29088 cocccccsessosce 22,855 80 
Previous week ........++.% 22,360 77 
Fea? GOO scccscccacccssane 21,690 10 


NOTES 

E. B. Hackney, secretary and treas- 
urer Blair Milling Co., was In Kansas 
City last week. . 

Brick work on the new addition to the 
plant of the Lukens Milling Co. has been 
completed. The red brick is studded 
with diamond shaped stones, to carry out 
the idea of the “Diamond Mills.” 


NEBRASKA 

The flour situation remained un- 
changed last week. A few mills made 
slightly larger sales, but the average 
output was about the same as that of 
the previous week. The hazards of the 
situation, due to fluctuations in wheat, 
make active trading out of the question. 

Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 19-88 vcccceee Bi,ne0 19,753 72 
Previous week .... 27,300 19,663 71 
FOR: BP «se nsecos 24,900 12,530 50 
Two years ago.... 23,100 14,213 61 


SECONDHAND SACKS 


“The discussion of the used sack prob- 
lem is attracting considerable attention 
among millers,’ recently said J. N. 
Campbell, secretary Nebraska Millers’ 
Association, “and the subject has become 
a sore point with every miller. Besides 
being carriers of mill pests, these old 
sacks are more expensive to fill. About 
one out of 10 breaks open, spilling the 
flour over the floor, or bursts in transit, 
causing more work and greater loss of 
goods than if new sacks were used. We 
like the suggestion, coming from several 
sources, that the allowance for returned 
sacks, as now provided for by the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation sack differen- 
tial sheet, be greatly reduced. This will 
detract from the temptation of the deal- 
ers to return the sacks for filling, and 
millers will have to do the rest by re- 
fusing to accept unfit sacks. A strict 
curtailment of the privilege of return- 
ing sacks, enforced by close inspection, 
will cause dealers to be more careful in 
handling them.” 

NOTES 

John C. Ackerman, of the Mid-West 
Grain Co., made a trip over the state last 
week. 

S. S. Carlisle, formerly president Car- 
lisle-Burns Grain Co., has returned to 
his home in St. Louis May 21 after a 
two weeks’ visit with friends in Omaha. 

Rules of the Omaha Grain Exchange 
which give members and the exchange 
itself priority in claims against other 
members over outside creditors were 
held valid on May 21 by District Judge 
Hastings, who denied the suit of the In- 
demnity Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica against the exchange in which it 
sought to collect $4,450 from the sale of 
two memberships formerly owned by the 
Miller Wilson Grain Co., now defunct. 
The exchange and some of its members 
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also held claims against the defunct com- 
pany, and these were given priority. 

The numerous properties of the R. A. 
Heacock Co., Falls City, Neb., are ad- 
vertised for sale by L. P. Wirth, presi- 
dent Falls City State Bank, who has 
been appointed trustee of the estate, with 
full power to dispose of all holdings. 
These include the mill, elevator, coal 
sheds, real estate in the city, grain ele- 
vators at Shukert and Preston, Neb., 
besides large tracts of land in Nebraska 
and Kansas. 

No formal complaint has been filed 
with Governor McMullen asking for a 
revocation of the permit issued by the 
state bureau of securities to the Grain 
Marketing Co., of Chicago, to sell its 
stock in this state, but the legality of 
the permit, under the Nebraska law, it 
is said, has been questioned. The gov- 
ernor, as head of the securities board, 
has taken no action in the matter, it was 
said at his office, but he has it under 
consideration. Attorney General Spill- 
man on May 22 gave the governor an 
opinion that the bureau may, upon notice 
and hearing, either upon the bureau’s 
own initiative or upon complaint of oth- 
ers, revoke a permit issued. At the same 
time the attorney general held that the 
articles of incorporation of the Grain 
Marketing Co. are not contrary to the 
constitution of Nebraska, and that, as it 
was incorporated under the co-operative 
laws of Illinois, there could be no harm 
in issuing to it a permit to sell stock in 
this state. 

Leicu Lesute. 


OKLAHOMA 

Low stocks among jobbers and mer- 
chants, increased consumption in the 
country districts and appreciably lower 
prices were responsible for a better do- 
mestic business among Oklahoma mills 
last week. Most millers reported in- 
creased orders from their Latin Ameri- 
can customers, but European business is 
of no consequence. Soft wheat patent 
sold on May 21 at about $9.60 bbl, 
straight $9.20, and first clears $8.60; hard 
wheat patent $9.20, straight $8.80, and 
first clears $8.20@8.40. 


NOTES 


A permit to erect a $7,500 building for 
a feed mill in Wichita Falls, Texas, has 
been granted to the Mytinger Mill & 
Grain Co. 


The Enid (Okla.) Milling Co. is to 
install new equipment, a representative 
being commissioned to place an order 
in Beloit, Wis. 

R. C. Ayres, Fort Worth, Texas, grain 
dealer and feed miller, is an incorpo- 
rator of the recently organized Ayres 
Grain & Commission Co., Fort Worth. 
The capital stock is $10,000, and the oth- 
er incorporators are Harry. Johnson and 
J. E. Durell. 


J. L. Yergler, formerly grain buyer 
for the Oklahoma Mill Co. at Kingfisher, 
has been appointed manager of the grain 
and traffic department of the Acme Mill- 
ing Co., Oklahoma City. He came here 
from Corvallis, Oregon, where he had 
recently been employed by Fischer Bros. 


The Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., has contracted for the con- 
struction of a cottonseed oil mill at El 
Paso, Texas, at a cost of about $200,000. 
Will E. Keller, president of the com- 
pany, was in El Paso recently making 
arrangements to begin work. The com- 
pany operates the E] Paso Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. 

A $25,000 feed plant has been com- 
pleted at Amarillo, Texas, by the Ama- 
rillo Seed & Feed Co., of which C. B. 
Cozart, former Oklahoma grain dealer, is 
president and general manager. Milling 
equipment was installed as an addition 
to the plant of the Panhandle Grain Co. 
The mill has a capacity of 50 tons per 
day, and tank capacity for 38,000 gal- 
lons molasses. 


The Houston, Texas, port commission 
has advertised that it will receive bids 
to June 18 for construction of a grain 
elevator there with a capacity of 1,000,- 
000 bus. Twice before bids have been 
received, and all were rejected as none 
were in accord with the advertisement. 
The commission has $1,000,000, the pro- 
ceeds of a bond issue, to pay for the 
plant. It has had plans so drawn that 


other units may be added to increase the 
capacity to 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 bus. 

The West Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce, through F. A. Leffingwell, traffic 
manager, has filed a petition with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission asking 
for a rehearing in the case wherein Okla- 
homa grain shippers asked for reduced 
freight rates to Texas points. It has 
been joined in the petition by the Texas 
Wheat Growers’ Association, the Texas 
Grain Dealers’ Association and _ the 
Texas-New Mexico Alfalfa Growers’ As- 
sociation. Executives of the Oklahoma 
Wheat Growers’ Association have disap- 
proved the action of C. L. Lockwood, 
traffic manager of the Southwest Wheat 
Growers, Associated, in taking sides with 
the several Texas organizations. 


MANY ST. LOUIS BAKERS 
WILL GO TO MILWAUKEE 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Plans are nearly com- 
pleted for the trip to Milwaukee to at- 
tend the annual convention of the Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association of America, 
which will be made by approximately 150 
St. Louis bakers and allied tradesmen. 
Several meetings have been held by local 
committees and practically all arrange- 
ments made. 

The delegation will leave St. Louis 
May 31, at 9:30 a.m., on a special train 
on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
way. Entertainment will be provided 
Sunday evening by Chicago bakers. 
While in Chicago, the St. Louis delega- 
tion will make its headquarters at the 
Sherman Hotel. 

They will go on to Milwaukee Monday 
afternoon, and in the evening the Mil- 
waukee bakers have arranged an enter- 
tainment. Elaborate plans have also been 
made for their entertainment on the train 
while en route. This work is in charge 
of August Dauernheim, chairman of the 
entertainment committee. 

Michael Hoffman, chairman of the 
committee making arrangements for the 
trip, has done such excellent work that 
the delegation to Milwaukee will be one 
of the largest ever sent from St. Louis. 
An advertising campaign was conducted 
to arouse interest, and over 100 reserva- 
tions have already been made. It is con- 
fidently expected that this number will 
be increased to 150 or more. Bakers in 
near-by territory will undoubtedly join 
the party. The special train will be in 
charge of J. R. A. Ziegenfuss, general 
passenger agent Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois. W. G. Martin, Jr. 








MUCH BAKERY DEVELOPMENT 
IS PLANNED IN SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City, Mo.—Recent announce- 
ments indicate that between $1,500,000 
and $2,000,000 will be spent in the South- 
west on new baking plants this summer. 
In addition, there will probably be con- 
siderable activity in the sale and purchase 
of established bakeries. 

A large part of the building contem- 
plated will be done by the Campbell Bak- 
ing Co., which is the southwestern divi- 
sion of the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion. According to general reports, the 
Continental failed in its efforts to buy 
certain bakeries in this section at a rea- 
sonable figure, and so has decided to erect 
new plants. The company already has a 
good foothold in the territory. 

Among the work planned by the Camp- 
bell organization will be a $300,000 addi. 
tion to both the Kansas City and the Dal- 
las, Texas, plants, practically doubling 
the capacity of each. A $75,000 addition 
will be made to the Memphis, Tenn., 
properties. Entirely new plants will be 
established in Houston, Fort Worth, San 
Antonio, and either Waco or Austin, 
Texas, with the chances in favor of the 
latter. These new bakeries will be built 
at an average cost of about $250,000. 

The Campbell Baking Co. is also said 
to have purchased a three-story brick 
building, 101x165, across the street from 
its plant in Kansas City, for-use as gen- 
eral offices. This deal has not been offi- 
cially announced, however. 

The newly organized Manor Baking 
Co. is building in Kansas City what it 
says will be one of the most efficient bake- 
shops in America. It expects to invest 
$350,000 to $400,000 in the property. It 
will have five bread and two cake ovens 


. 
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at the start, although the building has 
been designed for an increased capacity. 
Reed A. Walker, who is designated as 
president of the new company, was secre- 
tary of the Campbell Baking Co. until it 
was merged with the United Baking Cor- 
poration. He has not been active in the 
industry since that time. 

One of the interesting things in connec- 
tion with the new company is the per- 
sistent rumor that it has laid plans for 
house-to-house merchandising of _ its 
products. When the Campbell Baking 
Co. first started in Kansas City, it pur- 
sued the same selling policy, abandoning 
it in favor of grocery stores after a de- 
mand for its brands had been established. 
Undoubtedly, Mr. Walker is familiar with 
the plans of the Campbell company at 
that time, as are the members of the C. 
J. Patterson Corporation, which will have 
offices in the new bakery building, and 
act in an advisory capacity in its opera- 
tion. The Patterson company is com- 
posed of C. J. Patterson, J. W. Carence, 
I. E. Madsen and Charles Allen, all of 
whom were members of the Campbell or- 
ganization until recently. 

The Smith-Great Western Baking Cor- 
poration, which is the holding company 
for the properties operated by Bryce B. 
Smith, is known to be in the market for 
six additional plants in the Southwest. 
The company already operates eight. 
The deals have been slow in consumma- 
tion, however. 

The George Rushton Baking Co., Kan- 
sas City, which recently bought the busi- 
ness of the Poe Pie & Pastry Co., and the 
pie making machinery of the Jay Burns 
Baking Co., Omaha, Neb., is also plan- 
ning on purchasing pie bakeries in seven 
or eight other cities in the Middle West. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA 
CO. MAKES LARGER PROFITS 


New York, N. Y.—The annual report 
of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
for the year ending April 28, 1925, shows 
a profit of about $42 a share on the 250,- 
000 ordinary shares of no par value. 
After payment of dividends of some 
$2,000,000, the surplus will be increased 
by over $9,000,000. 

Sales in 1924 were 16 per cent greater 
than in the previous year, and consider- 
ably more than double those of 1918. 
From inventories taken at the close of 
its fiscal year, it would appear that the 
company is turning over its merchandise 
almost 10 times annually. 

The number of stores being operated 
was increased during the year about 
8,000, making the total throughout the 
country 12,000. Despite the new loca- 
tions opened, the capital assets of the 
company were only increased $2,615,123, 
an average of about $870 for each store. 

The company was, at the close of its 
fiscal year, in an exceptionally strong 
financial condition. Assets were $60,469,- 
079, against liabilities of only $8,724,326. 
The surplus was $40,193,205, against $31,- 
181,140 at the close of the previous year. 





TORONTO BREAD FIRM 
TO INCREASE DIVIDENDS 


Toronto, Ont.—The shareholders of 
the Canada Bread Co., Toronto, have 
been informed that the common stock 
will be put on a better earning basis. 

As a result of business expansion, 
through erection of new plants and the 
acquisition of existing concerns in several 
cities of Canada, the Canada Bread Co. 
has now approximately 200,000 custom- 
ers, and produces close to 1,200,000 loaves 
of bread per day, in addition to an ex- 
tensive business in cakes and pastry. In 
spite of this enormous growth, no increase 
has been made in capital obligations, and 
the company has been able to build up 
substantial earning power and strengthen 
materially its financial position. 

It was organized in 1911 by the merg- 
ing of the Model Bakery, Bredin Bread 
Co., and the Toronto Bakery, all-of To- 
ronto; Stuart’s, Ltd., Montreal, and W. 
J. Boyd, Winnipeg. Since that time the 
company has entered Ottawa and Hamil- 
ton, and has acquired the plants of the 
Coleman Baking Co. and William Carlisle, 
Toronto; Slinn Bread Co., Shaws, Ltd., 
and John Dawson, Ottawa; Milton’s Bak- 
ery, Winnipeg, and another plant in 
Montreal 
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CHICAGO 

Local flour sales have not increased, 
and few dealers entertain hopes of any 
material improvement. The trade has 
little confidence in the high price level, 
feeling that it is only temporary. What 
buying prevails is for current needs. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Extreme dull- 
ness is reported by all factors. Sales of 
more than single car lots are practically 
impossible to get, buyers confining pur- 
chases to bare necessities. Where, ordi- 
narily, they take on several car lots at a 
time, they are now satisfied to order less 
than carloads out of warehouse. Ship- 
ping instructions are coming in slowly. 

Hard Winter Flour—trThere is a fair 
inquiry, but sales are extremely light. 
The action of the grain market is restrict- 
ing business, buyers being skeptical about 
the high prices. Sales are scattered and 
in small amounts. Mills are taking their 
time in quoting new crop flour, and offer- 
ings are a rarity. One local broker re- 
ceived a bid from a buyer of $7, bulk, for 
Kansas 95 per cent for July-August 
shipment, and he submitted it to his mill, 
which replied it would not accept any- 
thing below $7.80, bulk, and then only for 
a limited amount. Southwestern mills 
apparently are in no hurry to quote new 
crop flour, and when receiving bids re- 
fuse to be stampeded. 

Soft Winter Flour.—This is about as 
slow as other varieties. Mills are holding 
prices firmly, and refuse to entertain bids 


with concessions attached to them. As a 
result, sales are very limited. 
Clears.—There has been very little 


change in conditions. What demand pre- 
vails is for spring first grades, but, as 
prices are considered high, sales are re- 
stricted. Southwestern first clears are 
plentiful and are moving very slowly. 
Second clears are a drug on the market. 

Rye Flour.—There is virtually no de- 

mand. A few scattered car lot sales are 
reported, but most buyers seem satisfied 
to take small lots out of warehouses when 
in need of supplies. The local output was 
2,000 bbls last week, the same as the pre- 
vious week. White was quoted May 23 at 
$6.25@6.60 bbl, jute, medium $6.10@6.30, 
and dark $4.85@5.30. 

Durum.—Demand is lifeless, and prac- 
tically no business is reported in semo- 
linas. Macaroni manufacturers are not 
interested in offerings when their prod- 
ucts are moving so slowly. Mills have a 
fair amount of business on their books, 
but directions are hard to get. No. 2 
semolina was quoted May 23 at 514@5%2c 
lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 54@5%c; 
fancy durum patent, 5@5'\c. 

Flour Prices——Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, May 23: spring top 
patent $8.50@8.85, standard patent $8.20 
@8.60, first clear $7.25@7.70, second clear 
$4.85@5.50; hard winter short patent 
$8.35@8.75, 95 per cent patent $8.10@ 
8.50, straight $7.95@8.35, first clear $6.85 
@7.40; soft winter short patent $8.50@ 
9.10, standard patent $8.25@8.75, straight 
$8.10@8.40, first clear $7.50@7.75. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

eS eee 40,000 30,000 75 
Previous week .... 40,000 30,000 75 
Wee BOD ocacceace 40,000 28,000 70 
Two years ago .... 40,000 20,000 50 


CASH WHEAT 


The market was not very active, only 
a few mills taking odd lots of the better 
grades of milling wheat. Red winter 
offerings were again light, and demand 
was sufficient to absorb the stocks avail- 
able. Receipts were much heavier last 
week, but the bulk of these were from 
other terminal markets to apply on May 


contracts. Considerable spring wheat 
was received here from Minneapolis 
which went on old contracts. Some small 
lots of soft white wheat from Idaho are 
being offered in this market by Denver 
interests, but sales have been limited, 
although this grain is close to a working 
basis now. Sales for shipment amounted 
to 142,000 bus. Total receipts of wheat 
were 607 cars, against 340 the previous 
week, and 103 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red on May 23 
were 21@26c over May, No. 2 red 20@ 
25c over, No. 3 red 17@20c over; No. 1 
hard 2@4c over, No. 2 hard May price 
to 30c over, No. 3 hard 2@5c under; No. 
1 dark northern 2@20c over, No. 2 dark 
1@1ic over, No. 1 northern May price to 
12¢ over. 

No. 1 red was quoted on May 23 at 
$1.89°4@1.9434 bu, No. 2 red $1.883%,@ 
1.93%4, No. 3 red 1.8554@1.88%; No. 1 
hard $1.70%@1.72%, No. 2 hard $1.68% 
@1.71%, No. 3 hard $1.635%4@1.66%4; No 
1 dark northern $1. aaa No. 1 
northern $1.68°34,@1.80% 


CASH RYE 


There was‘not much activity in cash 
rye last week, the trading basis being 
about unchanged. Receipts totaled 175 
cars, against 78 the previous week, and 12 
a year ago. No. 2 was quoted May 23 at 
$1.12%@1.13% bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended May 23, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted) : 


7—-Receipts— or 
1925 1924 1925 


Flour, bbls.... 201 214 99 128 

Wheat, bus.... 988 268 383 458 

COR, BHR... ces 835 558 414 449 

Oats, bus...... 804 877 955 1,103 

Rye, bus...... 1,445 19 4 21 

Barley, bus.... 84 101 37 55 
NOTES 


J. O. Ewing, president Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was a recent 
visitor here. 

Rolled oats are said to be in active de- 

mand, and are quoted around $2.50 per 
90-lb sack, Chicago. 

W. P. Ronan, Chicago flour broker, 
spent several days in Louisville, Ky., on 
business last week. 

John Dengler, Red Wing (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co., stopped in Chicago en route back 
from eastern markets. 

P. P. Croarkin, P. P. Croarkin & Son, 
flour brokers, Chicago, spent May 22 at 
Milwaukee, visiting the trade. 

C. A. Bunnell, Chicago manager Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., is visiting his com- 
arn s home office at Minneapolis. 

Harry E. Marshall, Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, was a recent visitor at 
this concern’s Chicago headquarters. 

Harry Crooks, owner Crooks Terminal 
Warehouses, Chicago, has returned from 
a 10-day trip to French Lick Springs, 
Ind. 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manager Malt-Diastase Co., has returned 
from a four weeks’ business trip to south- 
ern points. 

K. L. Burns, president Globe Milling 
Co., Watertown, Wis., recently visited 
J. J. Kelly, who handles his account in 
this market. 

E. E. Curtiss, Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, passed through Chicago 
en Toute to Pennsylvania, where he will 
represent his company. 

C. W. Chapin, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager Chapin & Co., mixed 
feed manufacturers, Chicago, is on a 10- 
day trip calling on the trade in southeast- 
ern territory. 

The suit of the Globe Milling Co., Wat- 
ertown, Wis., vs. M. H. Goldstein, Chica- 
go, which was set for trial on May 19, 


was settled out of court in favor of the 
milling company. 

The Chicago United States Department 
of Agriculture Club will be addressed by 
Secretary William M. Jardine at its 
luncheon meeting, May 29, to be held at 
the Great Northern Hotel. 

Philip Orth, Jr., of the Philip Orth 
Co., jobber in flour and bakery supplies, 
Milwaukee, stopped in Chicago last week, 
on his return from a pleasure trip to 
Louisville and French Lick Springs, Ind. 

J. H. Frink, proprietor Home Bakery, 
Cherokee, Iowa, came to Chicago with 
C. S. Jacobson, of the Malt-Diastase Co., 
following the meeting of the Iowa Bakers’ 
Association, held last week at Muscatine. 


L. F. Burns, Chicago, secretary Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Association, has 
returned from Buffalo, where he attended 
the annual meeting of the New York 
State Feed Manufacturers’ Association, 
held on May 19. 


Charles L. Roos, former president 
Millers’ National Federation, visited 
Federation headquarters on May 23. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Roos, and they 
expect to sail from New York on June 9 
on a pleasure trip to Europe. 

An evening dinner meeting of the 
Dough Club of Chicago is to be held May 
25, at the Sherman Hotel, at which time 
a nominating committee will be appointed 
to select candidates for officers and direc- 
tors, to be voted on in the fall. 


P. P. Croarkin, president of the Dough 
Club of Chicago, states that the dinner 
meeting of this organization scheduled 
for May 25 has been postponed, and a 
luncheon meeting will be held at a later 
date, to be announced probably this week. 


A large number of retail bakers will 
spend May 31 in Chicago en route to the 
annual convention of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America, to be held at Mil- 
waukee, June 2-3. The St. Louis delega- 
tion will arrive Sunday morning, and will 
make the Sherman Hotel headquarters 
for the day. Large delegations from 
other sections are also expected to stop 
at Chicago on their way to Milwaukee. 


B. N. Lathrop, Chicago, has returned 
from a week’s business trip to Minne- 
apolis and other northwestern points. 
While in Minnesota he arranged to repre- 
sent the Cannon Valley Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, in Illinois, and the Tennant & 
Hoyt Co., Lake City, in Indiana. Mr. 
Lathrop is well known to the trade in 
this territory, and feels very optimistic 
over prospects for business for his new 
mill connections. 


MILWAUKEE 

Of considerable consequence to the 
flour trade is the development during 
the past week of an appreciable spread 
between the price of spring and winter 
wheat, in anticipation of the approach of 
a new crop year, in which winter grain is 
always from two to four weeks in ad- 
vance of spring. While the changed con- 
dition has not yet exerted its effect on 
flour prices, this can be expected mo- 
mentarily. The change is made signifi- 
cant by the fact that the movement of 
premiums increased the price of spring 
wheat samples 3c, while winter is off 
fully 12c from the previous week’s prices. 
Durum was included in the decline. 

Comfort to millers and distributors of 
flour comes from the more frequently re- 
peated admissions of jobbers, bakers and 
other consumers that they need new sup- 
plies badly, but they do not know when 
they will come into the market. Mean- 
while, the run of small orders for quick 
shipment is increasing slowly, and the 
week’s volume reflects the steady reduc- 
tion of stocks to a point which, on the 
average, is perhaps the smallest on rec- 
ord, at least in recent years. On this evi- 
dence the flour trade is pinning its hopes 
of a revival in demand before the new 
crop year opens, and a moderately ac- 
tive business thereafter. Nominal quo- 
tations, May 23: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $9.10@9.50 bbl, 
straight $8.45@9.05, first clear $7.35@ 
7.85, and second clear $5.50@5.75, in 98-Ib 
cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Softening premiums on winter wheat 
have made buyers of Kansas patent hold 
off more than ever in the hope that they 
will be able to satisfy at least their urgent 
needs on a basis that they deem reason- 
able. While perhaps more flour was sold 
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during the past week than for two or 
three weeks previously, there is no real 
substance to the volume. At the same 
time, customers of southwestern mills do 
not deny the fact that they are reaching 
the stage where they are willing to do 
some bargaining. Prices were lower and 
inclined to be easy. Nominal quotations, 
May 23: fancy brands hard winter wheat 
patent $8.50@8.95 bbl, straight $8.15@ 
8.60, and first clear $7.10@7.45, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Peres 12,000 7,200 60 
Previous week .... 12,000 7,200 6( 
WOOF OBO ccccsecces 12,000 2,000 17 
Two years ago .... 16,000 6,100 39 
Three years ago... 16,000 7,000 44 
Four years ago .... 24,000 7,044 30 
Five years ago..... 24,000 15,000 63 


Small lot new business and well-sus- 
tained shipping directions enable local 
mills to keep operations at the peak re- 
cently reached, which is the best in more 
than two years. The fact that mills are 
behind on deliveries of feed contributes 
something to the good showing. 

Weakness in the cash rye market con- 
tinues, due to the decline in futures, and 
with it the confidence of rye flour buyers 
The asking price of rye flour has not been 
reduced commensurately, and it is diffi- 
cult to get sellers and buyers together on 
a satisfactory basis. Most of the business 
is in small lots of fancy and pure whit« 
and dark patent to the bakery trade 
This industry, however, usually covers 
its needs for the season at the beginning 
of the crop year. Buyers are now in the 
market for small quantities at a time, 
hoping that things will shake themselves 
down to a point where they can cover 
needs for the remainder of the crop year 
without hazard. Nominal quotations, 
May 238: fancy rye patent $6.50@6.75 bbl, 
pure white $6.25@6.50, straight $6.10@ 
6.20, pure dark $5.50@5.80, and ordinary 
dark $4.95@5.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

The cash grain situation continues its 
irregular course. Spring wheat was 3c 
higher, while winter and durum were 10 
@12c lower for the week. Rye declined 
5c, corn closed easy, oats advanced 12@Ic, 
and barley was unchanged. The move- 
ment is light. Demand generally is fair. 
Closing quotations, May 23: No. 1 Da- 
kota dark northern wheat $1.83@1.90, 
No. 1 red winter $1.88@1.90, No. 1 hard 
winter $1.74@1.75, No. 1 durum $1.64@ 
1.67; No. 2 rye, $1.1312@1.15%2; No. 3 
yellow corn $1.14@1.16, No. 3 white $1.12 
@1.18, No. 3 mixed $1.12@1.13; No. 3 
white oats, 4534@46%4c; malting barley 
83@94c, pearling 93@95c. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending May 23, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls... 654,950 39,990 10,640 15,040 
Wheat, bus.. 16,800 8,400 45,933 43,753 
Corn, bus.... 50,320 69,560 275,014 324,798 
Oats, bus.... 290,250 123,200 173,715 237,250 
Barley, bus.. 123,120 89,720 46,560 34,300 
Rye, bus..... 19,810 6,660 18,120 6,040 
Feed, tons... 870 960 4,960 6,226 
NOTES 


Philip Orth, Jr., secretary-treasurer 
and general manager Philip Orth Co., re- 
turned May 23 from a 10-day motor tour, 
during which he attended the Kentucky 
Derby. En route he called on numerous 
connections of the house. 

Mrs. Philip Orth, wife of the president 
and founder of the Philip Orth Co., Mil- 
waukee, flour jobber, was elected re- 
gional director of the War Mothers’ 
Service Star Legion at the annual con- 
vention held in Atlanta, Ga., May 19-22. 

Managers of the plants embraced by 
the Chase Bag Co. visited the Milwaukee 
Bag Co. division on May 20-21 as the 
guests of Charles R. Decker, vice presi- 
dent, and Harry F. Hunter, manager. 
Mr. Hunter accompanied the party on a 
tour of factories prior to the visit at 
Milwaukee. 


P. P. Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & 
Son, flour jobbers, Chicago, spent May 
23 in Milwaukee. Incidentally he aroused 
considerable interest in the coming an- 
nual convention of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs, and found an ex- 
cellent response to his suggestion that 
the Milwaukee Flour Club make a bid for 
the 1926 convention. 

L. E. Mever. 
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A DOMESTIC BASIS 

It is something new for the United 
States to face even the possibility of be- 
ing on a domestic basis in its wheat 
prices for a whole crop, yet this is the 
prospect opened up by 4n_ indicated 
shrinkage of 145,000,000 bus in the win- 
ter wheat crop. The final result will be 
determined by the harvest in the North- 
west and the recovery made in winter 
wheat territory. 

An analysis of the indicated crop by 
states, given in the government report 
as of May 1, does not need to be so dis- 
heartening to soft wheat millers as might 
appear. Furthermore, as a matter of 
history, short crop years are usually 
profitable milling years. The present in- 
dicated shortage is so distributed that it 
may not vitally affect the supply of 
wheat to mills of this section, although 
it may affect the price and, on a domestic 
basis, would probably cut off export busi- 
ness, the loss of which might be made up 
in better margins of profit. 

New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland and Georgia have 
an indicated crop of 3,254,000 bus in ex- 
cess of the harvest of last year, a total 
of 42,059,000, against 38,805,000. Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina, which draw some of their 
supplies from central states, have 17,- 
126,000 bus, against 19,122,000 last year, 
a shortage of 1,996,000 bus. Ohio is 15,- 
000,000 bus under last year, Indiana 5,- 
000,000, Michigan 4,000,000, a total of 
24,000,000; but Illinois is 10,500,000 bus 
in excess of the previous crop, Missouri 
6,208,000, Kentucky 1,518,000, Tennessee 
500,000, a total of about 19,000,000, as an 
offset to this shortage. The indicated 
crop for all these states east of the Mis- 
sissippi River is 208,859,000 bus, com- 
pared with 213,339,000 harvested last 
year, a shortage of only 5,500,000. 

Ohio has fared worse than any other 
soft wheat state, but can draw supplies 
from Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and 
Michigan; the latter has an average crop, 
compared with a bumper crop last year, 
some of which was too wet for milling 
purposes. Pacific northwestern states 
have been hard hit; Montana has 2,846,- 
000 bus, against 10,893,000 last year, 
Washington 8,559,000 against 19,354,000, 
and Oregon 5,630,000 against 13,035,000. 
So it would seem that the price of wheat 
in that section would be relatively high, 
and as if the mills located there could 
not offer much competition in southern 
markets. : 

Colorado, on the other hand, has 20,- 
846,000 bus, against 15.974,000 last year, 
and California 10,587,000, against 4,770,- 
000, so that these two states will be a 
factor in the situation. Some of their 
wheat may find its way into Washing- 
ton and Oregon to make up the deficiency 
there, and some of the flour will undoubt- 
edly put in its appearance in the South. 
The crops in Idaho, Wyoming and Utah 
are about the same as previously. 

The short crop of hard winters should 
modify competition from that quarter, 
and would seem to indicate a premium 
basis and relatively higher prices for this 
kind of flour. Soft wheat mills should be 
able to hold their own against it. A 
bumper crop in the Northwest would 
signify a great advantage for spring 
wheat mills. The plight of the soft wheat 
miller in this section is not so discour- 
aging as some people have tried to make 
it. His indicated shortage of soft wheat 
supplies is not so great, and there is a 
distinct chance for improvement before 
the harvest. 


TOLEDO 
There has been some improvement in 
the flour situation, although one hesitates 
to speak of it with much confidence. 


There has not only been an awakened in- 
terest and inquiry, but a fair volume of 
actual sales has been put through. A 
number of things seem to _ indicate 
that buyers have permitted their stocks 
of flour to run unduly low, and now, at 
last, regardless of the market and the 
price, must replenish them. Buying was 
of a character which seemed to signify 
this, and shipment was wanted as soon as 
the mills could make it. 

Prospects for Flour Trade.—It is just 
possible that there may be a revival of 
buying, and that business may show ma- 
terial improvement. The chances are 
that the acuteness of the need for flour 
will become more apparent as the end of 
the crop draws near. There is certainly 
bound to be more interest than usual in 
new crop conditions, and probably more 
buying in advance, although it may not 
be for long deferred delivery. The move- 
ment of wheat is so light that millers who 
have a stock of it are the ones who will 
do the business. In view of the com- 
paratively light stocks of soft wheat, the 
small and tightly held reserve back on 
farms, and the indicated shortage of the 
coming crop, this is certainly no time 
for millers to give away either their 
wheat or their flour. They should realize 
its value and insist upon getting their 
price. 

Flour Quotations.—Soft winter wheat 
standard patent was quoted May 22 at 
$8.45@9 bbl, local springs $8.75@9, and 
local hard winters $8.45, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 
bbls activity 
MEGP TPeSE cece cecesveccic 36,900 77 
Previous week ..........-. 30,000 62% 
ZORP BHO ccccescccsvcccss 36,200 78 
Two years G0 ..........% 16,500 34 
Three years ago .......... 18,800 22% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 

May 17-23 .... 20 115,800 64,068 55 
Previous week. 26 160,110 73,618 46 
Year ago ..... 23 153,660 92,788 60 
Two years ago. 18 115,410 55,262 48 
Three years ago 23 141,360 56,566 40 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 

of May 23, with comparisons: 
-Receipts— --Shipments— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 

Wheat, bus.. 25,200 72,800 35,370 120,865 

Corn, bus.... 32,500 72,250 12,675 39,475 

Oats, bus.... 79,950 73,800 88,600 1,800 
WHEAT 


As a matter of fact, the fluctuations 
in the Chicago futures have been rather 
deceptive and misleading in regard to 
the cost of red wheat, and possibly buy- 
ers have not always taken this into con- 
sideration. In the wild and turbulent 
markets which have prevailed, soft wheat 
prices have remained relatively firm and 
steady, with premiums advancing when- 
ever the futures declined. One Toledo 
miller says that in the last six months, 
while the Chicago May future has shown 
a range of approximately 70c, cash red 
wheat has not varied more than 20c. 
Buyers should remember that millers 
cannot grind the futures, but must have 
the actual wheat. 

As evidence that some wheat is still 
held up, instances are cited of farmers 
known to have from 1,000 to 5,000 bus 
which they have not sold. In all these 
cases the farmers are doubtless so fixed 
that they do not have to sell, and may 
carry it forward into another crop. 
There are cases where some have even 
carried their wheat through several 


. 


crops. The inescapable fact of the mat- 
ter is that soft wheat is extremely tight, 
and shows no signs of loosening up. 
There isn’t enough of it. 

The bid of the Toledo grain trade, May 
22, was $1.84, Toledo rate points, for 
No. 2 red. Receipts are negligible. 


NOTES 

O. B. Grosvenor, representing Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc.,- Milwaukee, 
Wis., in Ohio, was in Toledo last week. 

A meeting of the Indiana Millers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the plant of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
May 28. 

This office has been having a very 
heavy call for salesmen and brokerage 
connections for western and northwest- 
ern mills, and all parties interested in 
representing such mills should communi- 
cate with us. 

David E. Stott, David Stott Flour 
Mills, Ine., Detroit, Mich., has gone to 
French Lick Springs, Ind., for a meeting 
of the Steam Specialties Manufacturers’ 
Association, as he is interested in the 
Morehead Mfg. Co., engaged in this line. 

In the award of flour for state insti- 
tutions, May 18, the National Milling 
Co., Toledo, secured two cars at $8.10 
bbl, Kuenzel Mills Co. one car at $7.99, 
and Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, 
Neb., one car of spring wheat flour at 
$8.09. 

A joint banquet of the Great Lakes 
Regional Advisory Board, Toledo Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Toledo Transpor- 
tation Club will be held at the new quar- 
ters of the Chamber of Commerce, Rich- 
ardson Building, Toledo, June 9. This 
dinner is usually largely .attended by 
millers, grain dealers and traffic officials. 


EVANSVILLE 

Millers are beginning to believe that it 
will require a seismic shock to jar their 
business loose from its present lethargic 
condition. Continued dullness has pre- 
vailed for so long a time, with only in- 
termittent changes, that millers feel that 
possibly there is no change to come. 
There was a tone of cheerfulness among 
millers, though, when that Boston miller 
read the riot act to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and de- 
clared that speculation in grain should 
be outlawed by the government in the in- 
terest of stable prices for grain, from 
which would spring the stabilizing of the 
flour trade. Flour quotations closed 
May 23, based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots, as follows: best patent, $10; 
straights, $9; Kansas, $9.25; spring, 
$9.75. Clears in jutes, first $8.50, sec- 
ond $8, 

NOTES 

Messrs. Giltner and Austin Igleheart 
were in Indianapolis and Cincinnati last 
week, 

Southern Indiana millers have raised 
their bids for wheat at mills to $1.80 bu, 
and $1.77 at stations. 

John L. Igleheart and wife have re- 
turned from their trip around the world 
greatly improved in health. 

Paul Scherer, formerly connected with 
the Home Milling Co., Mount Vernon, 
Ind., has entered the life insurance busi- 
ness. W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 

More activity was noted in the flour 
market here during last week, with the 
demand rather brisk. Shipping direc- 
tions were reported satisfactory. While 
buying has been confined to actual needs, 
a number of bakers took advantage of 
opportunities to purchase flour at what 
was termed a fair price. There was not 
much difference in the range between 
springs and hard winters. The scarcity 
of soft winter wheat and the premiums 
asked have given a rather strong tone 
to flours made therefrom. A fair busi- 
ness was done in Kansas patents, al- 
though they were quoted as high as 
springs. 

Bakers report a satisfactory volume of 
business. Cakes and pastries are selling 
well, the three stores practically devoted 
to the sales of those products reporting 
an unusual demand. 

Flour quotations, May 23: spring first 
patents $8.75@9.25, standard patent 
$8.25@8.75; hard winter short patent 
$8.75@9.25, standard patent $8.25@8.75, 
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clears $7.75@8.25; soft winter, $8@8.50, 
bulk; pure white rye $7@7.25, pure me- 
dium rye $5.75@6.50, pure dark rye 
$5.25@5.50,—cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Semolina was quoted at 5%c lb, Pitts- 
burgh. Demand is light. 


DISPUTE OVER FEED FIRM 


In the Dauphin County court of com- 
mon pleas, Judge Frank B. Wickersham 
refused to reopen the civil suits of John 
D. and Harry H. Greybill vs. Henry A. 
Garman, in which they obtained verdicts 
of $30,000 on claims in which book value 
of stock of the grain and feed firm of 
Hoffer & Garman was in dispute. The 
defendant obtained a rule on the plain- 
tiffs to show why the judgments on the 
verdicts should not be opened, contend- 
ing he had discovered a letter which 
would have a material effect on the cases 
if they were retried, The court dis- 
missed the rule. An appeal was imme- 
diately taken to the state supreme cougt 
by counsel for Mr. Garman. 


CHAIN STORE OFFICIALS FOUND GUILTY 


In a verdict returned in the United 
States district court in Pittsburgh, six 
of the eight officials of the Continental 
Grocery Co., on trial before Judge 
Schoonmaker on charges of using the 
mails in a scheme to defraud in connec- 
tion with the sale of stock in the com- 
pany, were found guilty. The two other 
officers of the company on trial were 
acquitted, one of them on a verdict di- 
rected by the court. The company op- 
erated a number of chain stores in west- 
ern Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. In 
the trial a number of witnesses stated 
that they had lost practically all their 
savings as a result of investing in the 
corporation. Counsel for the defendants 
have asked for a stay of sentence, pend- 
ing a motion for a new trial. 

NOTES 

R. L. Groff, of the Commander Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Pittsburgh last 
week, 

Nicholas J. Baker, of the 7 Baker 
Bros., Pittsburgh, will sail on the 
Olympic, May 30, for a 10 weeks’ trip to 
Europe. 

Frank H. Minnis, Pittsburgh repre- 
sentative of the King Midas Mill Co., 
made a trip to the mill at Minneapolis 
last week. , 

Louis J. Baker, president 7 Baker 
Bros., Pittsburgh, has purchased an old 
estate at Greentree, near Pittsburgh, and 
will transtorm it into a home for himself 
and family. 


C. C. Latuvs. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
With wheat prices more stable and the 


season of the year approaching when 
more bread is eaten, flour prices were 
steadier last week than for some time. 
Demand, which has recently been back- 
ward, showed signs of awakening and, 
although nothing unusual happened, 
millers are more hopeful. Small orders 
have been coming in rather steadily. 

Indianapolis grain buyers report more 
uniform prices of grains, and bulletins 
put out by a firm with offices in the 
Board of Trade Building say that there 
‘is a good cash demand for the best 
grades of wheat and that more could be 
used, There also seems to be a demand 
for good Nos, 2 and 3 white corn. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 414%2c to New York, May 23: 
wheat, No. 2 red $1.82@1.85, No. 2 hard 
$1.63@1.68; corn, No. 3 white $1.08@ 
1.0914, No. 4 white $1.06@1.08, No, 3 
yellow $1.08142@1.10, No. 4 yellow $1.07'% 
@1.08%, No. 3 mixed $1.06@1.08, No. 4 
mixed $1.04@1.07; oats, No. 2 white 4312 
@45c, No. 3 white 42@43'/c. 

Output by mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity. of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

#2 err 6,794 34 
Previous week .........+++ 6,578 - 33 
SR GD. oi pawe covevesdcies 7,542 38 
sovaboouede 6,751 29 


Two years ago 

Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed May 23: wheat 30,000 bus in, 3,000 
out; corn 304,000 in, 70,000 out; oats 
198,000 in, 18,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 188,600 bus, May 23, as against 
198,650 May 24, 1924; corn 489,580, 
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against 293,000; oats 56,890, against 44,- 
400. 
NOTES 
Indianapolis flour mills and elevators 
are paying $1.78 for No. 2 red wheat. 


Millfeed prices in the past two weeks 
have advanced about $1 ton in this mar- 
ket. 

Herman B. Gray, former chairman of 
the Indiana securities commission, which 
was abolished under the new Indiana 
law making the secretary of state the 
sole member, who was asked by Fred- 
erick E. Schortemeier, secretary of state, 
to consider the case of the Grain Mar- 
keting Co., Chicago, in its petition to 
issue and sell in Indiana $1,000,000 class 
A preferred stock, says an order will be 
issued within the next few days. He is 
awaiting briefs in the case and also opin- 
ions from Arthur L. Gilliom, attorney 
general of Indiana, on certain legal ques- 
tions involved. This opinion largely will 
influence the character of the order, he 
says. Curis O. ALsion. 


NASHVILLE 

Conditions in the flour markets of the 
Southeast were not materially changed 
last week. The irregular tone of the 
wheat market served to tighten the hand- 
to-mouth policy that has been followed 
by most buyers for some time. With 
scattering sales for prompt shipment, and 
moderate specifications on contracts, the 
average running time at the mills is 
slightly better than one half of capacity, 
which is about normal for this period of 
the year. There is little interest mani- 
fested in new crop flour, and mills are 
not pressing for forward business. It is 
not expected that there will be buying on 
a large scale for some weeks at least, as 
the trade is not inclined to take chances. 

Flour prices have been stronger, in 
sympathy with wheat, with mills slow 
in making changes. Quotations are on 
the basis of the cost of wheat. Prices, 
May 23: short soft winter patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $10.40 


@10.65; standard patent, $9.40@9.75; 
straight patent, $8.75@9; first clears, 
$7.50@8. 


Some better sales are reported by re- 
handlers, though new business is scatter- 
ing. Prices, May 23: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $9.50@10; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $9@9.50; standard grades, 30@ 
50c less. 

Cash wheat has ruled strong, with sev- 
eral sharp fluctuations. Red wheat still 
is scarce, and premiums on good grades 
continue. No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted 
at $1.98@1.99, Nashville. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

May 10-16 ...... 143,520 77,152 53.7 

Previous week ... 154,620 81,806 52.9 

TORE GE ccanice 193,620 104,607 54.3 

Two years ago... 185,580 83,496 44.9 
Three years ago.. 219,530 96,881 48 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 23 May 16 

WI. BOER occccccscces 40,000 41,600 

J. Oe” ere 83,000 99,000 

Ss ED 6.00.50 020 0048088 211,000 185,000 

CE ED aire wivccenuee 259,000 298,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 140 cars. 

E. E. Laurent, of the Dunlop Milling 
Co., Clarksville, Tenn., was in Nashville 
last week. 

The Williams Grist Mill Co., with $100,- 
000 capital stock, has been incorporated 
at Ronda, N. C., by T. W. Church and 
W. H. Church. 

The Clarksville (Tenn.) Grain & Ele- 
vator Co., with $25,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated by R. D. Fort, M. C. 
Ewing, E. E. Riggins, A. Myer and J. H. 
Winters. Joun Lerrrr. 


ATLANTA 

Flour trade is dull, buying, which is 
still of a hand-to-mouth character, keep- 
ing stocks about even with demand. Bak- 
eries are reported to have fair stocks on 
hand and, judging by their policy of 
small lot buying, this would appear to be 
the case. Trade in soft wheat flours is 
also dull, and most jobbers are said to 
have only small stocks on hand, 

Hard winter patents were quoted, May 
23, at $8.75@9, and soft winter patents 
at $9.50@9.75. J. Hore Tigner. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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ST. LOUIS 

While some millers are complaining 
about the lack of business, most of them 
will admit that trade is about normal 
for this season of the year, and that it 
has shown some improvement during the 
past two or three weeks. Without the 
occurrence of some unforeseen catastro- 
phe in the next month, the milling year 
ending July 1 will prove to have been 
a satisfactory one for the majority of 
the mills in this territory, in spite of the 
dull period that existed in January. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Practically all 
sales being made to the South and South- 
east are for immediate shipment, and 
little indication is found to build up a 
reserve stock of old wheat flour. Ship- 
ping directions on what old bookings re- 
main are coming in satisfactorily, and it 
will not be long before these purchases 
will be used up. 

Mills in this territory have had diffi- 
culty in doing business in the Southeast 
this year, on account of competition from 
Ohio mills. The latter have been able to 
buy wheat on a more advantageous basis, 
and this has hurt not only the mills in 
this territory, but also those on the Pa- 
cific Coast, some of which had worked 
up a very nice business in the Southeast. 

Baking Trade.—Old bookings are be- 
ing used up wherever possible, and new 
business is limited. Judging from pres- 
ent indications the baking trade is going 
into the new crop season with a very 
limited supply of old wheat flour on 
hand, which fact will probably cause 
trouble in the bakeshops. 

Export Trade.—Flour is being sold to 
foreign buyers only in small volume, al- 
though inquiries are more numerous than 
a few weeks ago. Some local exporters 
have been requested to make quotations 
on new crop flour, but as far as can be 
learned no one has ventured to do so. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, May 23: 
soft winter short patent $8.50@8.90, in 
140-lb jutes, St. Louis; straight $8@8.40, 
first clear $7.20@7.60; hard winter wheat 
short patent $8@8.50, straight $7.50@ 
7.90, first clear $6.75@7.10; spring first 
patent $8.50@8.80, standard patent $8.10 
@8.50, first clear $7.25@7.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Re) rere errr 18,100 30 
Previous week ........... 13,500 21 
BOOP GOD cc vcsovecveecees 29,800 46 
POO PERT OHO oho scewavts 23,100 65 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pet. of 

, bbis activity 

i ae S| Pere eee 32,500 37 
Previous week ........... 30,700 35 
ee MD ck ece see ee eaeaee 45,900 53 
PWS FORTS OHS os ccccvcics 33,500 43 


WHEAT 
Soft winter wheat was extremely dull 
last week, as only a limited number of 
cars were sold, and several, especially 
of off grades, were carried over from 
day to day. Fair milling demand for 
hard wheat at prevailing prices was no- 
ticeable. Receipts were 166 cars, against 
190 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
May 23: No. 1 red $1.92, No. 2 red $1.83 
@1.91, No. 3 red $1.75@1.85, No. 4 red 
$1.70; No. 1 hard $1.69, No. 2 hard $1.68, 
No. 4 hard $1.66. 
RYE PRODUCTS 
Quotations, May 23, at St. Louis, in 
98-lb cottons: fancy white patent $6.80 
@7, standard patent $6.70@6.80, medium 
$6.60@6.70, straight $6.40@6.60, pure 
dark $5.40@5.50, rye meal $5.60@5.80. 
NOTES 
John Weber, of the Weber Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas, attended the for- 


eign trade conference in St. Louis last 
week. 

H. Williamson, of the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, was 
a recent visitor in St. Louis. 

Richard Swaltz, manager New Ulm 
(Minn.) Roller Mill Co., visited the Ca- 
hokia Flour Co., St. Louis, last week. 

A. T. Bales, southern sales manager 
for the George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, has returned from his vacation. 

Charles B. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., returned recently from an 
extended business trip through the South. 

Samuel Jenks Smith, 81, a grain broker 
and a veteran member of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, died at his home in this city 
May 19. 

C. A. Ogden, Peoria, Ill., representa- 
tive in that state for the Commander Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, was a recent visitor at 
this office. 

R. C. Greer, Illinois and Missouri rep- 
resentative for the J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, called at this 
office last week. 

The membership of William B. Stow- 
ers, Oklahoma City, Okla., in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, has been 
posted for purchase and cancellation. 

The engagement is announced of C. E. 
Shepard, assistant sales manager for the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
to Miss Margaret Lechler, Sterling, Ill. 
The wedding will take place in June. 

Final arrangements have practically 
been completed for the annuai conven- 
tion of the Operative Millers’ Association 
and the American Cereal Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation, which will be held in St. Louis, 
June 1-6. The local committee has pre- 
pared an unusually attractive program. 

The fortieth annual meeting of the 
Southern [Illinois Millers’ Association 
will be held at Sparta, IIl., this year, 
according to a recent decision of the 
board of directors of the organization. 
While the definite date has not been set, 
it is likely that the meeting will be held 
June 24, 


The second Central Mississippi Valley 
Foreign Trade Conference was held in 
the auditorium of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce, May 21-22. An informal 
banquet was given, and problems con- 
fronting those firms doing an export 
trade to South and Latin America were 
chiefly considered. 


MEMPHIS 

New business in flour is scarce, but 
shipping instructions came forward fair- 
ly well during last week. Quotations 
have changed very little. Single car pur- 
chases are occasionally made, but mixed 
cars are still reported in favor with the 
interior jobber, the firmness in millfeed 
having checked its demand. 

Mill representatives are not trying to 
sell much, but expect that stocks will be 
at as low an ebb, when the new season 
opens, as eve> known. Farming condi- 
tions are still encouraging, although more 
rain is beginning to be needed. 

Soft winter short patents were quoted, 
May 21, at $10.15@10.45, and standard 
patents at $9@9.50. Hard winter pat- 
ents ranged $9@9.30 for the short, and 
the longer ones $8.25@8.75. Reports in- 
dicate that far western mills have not 
done much business in this section re- 
cently. 

NOTES 
C. B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland 


Flour Co., was recently i in Mississippi for . 


several days. 

Donald Amen, of the Knollenberg 
Milling Co., Quincy, IIl., visited the trade 
here last week. 

Dan P. Hughes, southern representa- 


May 27, 1925 


tive of the Eisenmayer Milling Co., was 
in Springfield, Mo., last week. 

Walter M. Browne, millfeed and grain 
broker, has acquired control of the Val- 
ley Brokerage Co., founded and operated 
by E. W. Sommers, who is compelled to 
leave here temporarily because of his 
wife’s health. Mr. Browne will be in 
charge of both offices. 

M. G. Odeneal has acquired the con- 
trolling interest in the flour and feed 
brokerage firm of B. H. Williamson & 
Co., and will be in active management 
thereof, as Ben H. Williamson, Jr., whos« 
father established and operated the busi 
ness until his death some months ago, is 
going to Florida. 

Gerorce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Flour dealers here report an improved 
local demand, although comparatively 
little business was done with European 
countries during the past week. The 
trade with Latin America was consid- 
ered fair, but did not measure up to the 
exportations of the previous week. 

Flour prices, May 21: 


-—— Winter— 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $9.40 $8.50 $10.7: 
Ge WP GEE ccccees 9.1 8.10 10.25 
100 per cent ...... 8.75 7.85 9.7( 
GE. eo vapaadoccccens 8.50 7.65 8.95 
a SE eee 7.25 8.06 
Becond> CIOMF 2.2206 cove 6.25 6.55 


Semolina, 6%c 1b; corn flour, $2.95 bbl. 

Inspections of wheat for shipment 
oversea during the first three weeks of 
May amounted to 1,246,793 bus, accord- 
ing to the Board of Trade. Elevator 
stocks at New Orleans, May 21: wheat, 
1,531,000 bus; corn, 49,000; oats, 57,000; 
rye, 2,000. 

The flour movement to Latin America, 
as reported by six of the leading steam- 
ship companies that serve the tropics, 
amounted to 20,298 bags during the week 
ended May 21, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 400 bags; 
Santiago, 750; Kingston, 1,120; Colon, 
2,300; Panama City, 1,201; Bahia, 100; 
Tumaco, 85; Cartagena, 750; Puerto Bar- 
rios, 841; Guatemala City, 267. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 1,600; Havana, 3,420. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 
714; Cienfuegos, 420. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Cienfuegos, 125; Tampico, 600; 
Bluefields, 275; Vera Cruz, 500. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,350. 

Ward Line: Havana, 1,240; Santiago, 
800; Guantanamo, 220; Manzanillo, 320. 

Wheat exportations during the week 
amounted to 588,115 bus, of which the 
Texas Transport & Terminal Co. took 
285,115 for Havre and 96,000 for Rot- 
terdam, and the Trosdal, Plant & La- 
— Steamship Line 207,000 for Dun- 

irk. 

Rice for future delivery remained firm, 
although bids for near future deliveries 
were reduced three to four points at the 
Sugar and Rice Exchange. Bids for May 
were reduced six points, while Septem- 
ber bids were off three points. The spot 
market continued quiet. Blue rose was 
offered at 64%,@8'%c lb. The following 
figures were posted at the Board of 
Trade, May 21: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to May 21 ......... 944,069 726,014 

Same period, 1924 ........ 661,164 955,395 
Sales— 


54,693 1,116,813 
50,178 454,314 


Season to May 21 ......... 
Same period, 1924 ........ 


NOTES 


Arthur Koerner, of the New Orleans 
office of the Scott County Milling Co., 
Sikeston, Mo., has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Florida. 

H. L. Williams, leader in poultry hus- 
bandry for the extension department of 
Louisiana State University, delivered an 
address before the Greater Orleans Poul- 
try Association recently, in which he told 
of the increasing interest in poultry rais- 
ing in this territory. ‘He stressed the 
importance of stocking good birds. 


Officials of the Illinois Central have 
announced that freight service between 
New Orleans and Chicago has been 
shortened. The time saved on manifest 
freight amounts to one day, and that on 
time freight amounts to fwo days. Other 
cities affected by the time reduction are 
St. Louis, Louisville, Indianapolis and 
some in Illinois. 

R. A. Suruivan. 
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STILL CARRYING ON 
FLEISCHMANN’S death has not in any 


ULIUS 
J degree halted the progress of The Fleischmann 
Co.s program for the advancement of the baking in- 


iustry in the United States. The work begun by him 
any years ago will be, and is being, carried forward 
y the able lieutenants Mr. Fleischmann gathered 
round him. 

The objective is to help the bakers help themselves. 

he Fleischmann Co. works on the theory that if a 
etail baker produces a loaf of bread or a piece of 
weet goods that is better than his competitor makes, 
hat baker is bound to succeed and eventually operate 

larger shop. Experience, plus knowledge, backed 
y a determination to succeed, will bring success 99 
\imes out of 100. 

Many ambitious small bakers can afford neither the 
time nor the expense to gain this necessary knowledge, 
and it was to bring this needed equipment to their 
very doors that The Fleischmann Co. took over and is 
now operating successfully the traveling school for- 
merly operated under the auspices of the American 
Retail Bakers’ Association. 

This school is in charge of a man _ eminently 
equipped for the work. He learned his business in 
Europe, and has the knack, through practical demon- 
strations, of imparting his knowledge to his pupils. 
Many bakers throughout. the eastern states can testify 
as to the benefits they derived from attending the 
school. Sweet goods, the mainstay of the retail trade, 
are a specialty. 

The Fleischmann Co. has brought the school to the 
Northwest for a period of three months. It is located 
in Minneapolis, and easily accessible to bakers within 
a wide radius of the Twin Cities. It offers an oppor- 
tunity that seldom presents itself. to the retail baker 
and, if he is ambitious and desirous of: becoming a 
leader in his business, he should by all means take 
advantage of it. All expense in connection with the 
school is borne by the company, and is a part of its 
contribution toward quality goods and better service. 





BREAD “ON THE AIR” 
HIS being the “air age,” it was natural to expect 
that sooner or later the radio would be invoked 
to carry the theme of bakery bread into the home. 
Possibly the baking industry has been a little slow in 
taking advantage of this powerful new development 
of science. At any rate a beginning has been made. 
At the third annual convention of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Bakers’ Association, chronicled elsewhere in this 
issue, Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the American 
Institute of Baking, and John M. Hartley, secretary 
of the Retail Bakers’ Association of America, supple- 
mented their convention addresses with radio talks 
from KOA, the Denver station. Neither one, it is safe 
to say, neglected this opportunity to bring home some 
urgent truths to the housewife about the vital subject 
of bread and the baker’s honest, modern, scientific 

effort to produce the best possible loaf. 

Such missionary work in the home is unquestion- 
ably needed. The scholars of the bakery world, the 
bread making scientists, have been given scant hearing 
by the public at large. Bakers have heard them, 
either at conventions or through the columns of the 
trade press, but the housewife has very largely missed 
the message. Her ears have been filled with the noise 
of the food faddists, her eyes dazzled with the per- 
sistent, sensational theories of the newspaper-syndicate 
dietitians and the magazine doctors. 

In the perpetual, wholesome competition between 
home baked and bakery baked bread, it is the quality 
of the loaf that always has been and probably always 
will be the chief arbiter. But the housewife needs to 
know about the modern baker much that cannot be 
told by the loaf itself. She needs to know of his in- 
telligent progress, his honest knowledge of scientific 
principles for which she probably does not give him 


sufficient credit. She needs to know more about his 
problems, his achievements, and the factors that govern 
the price he must ask for his product. 

The modern baker has the advantage of a great 
mass of scientific lore that has been put to his use by 
trade associations and the technical press. Great labo- 
ratories are constantly at work for him, and the 
scientific literature of the world has been ransacked 
for him. 

These factors, states the editor of Baking Tech- 
nology, admirably postulating the case of the baker 
with relation to the housewife, “have established be- 
yond fear of contradiction the true value of bread in 
the diet of the child and of the adult. They have 
broken down the old ideas that white bread was a 
deficient and so undesirable food, and have pointed 
out that no dietary, if limited in variety, can be com- 
plete.” 

Such data have “emphasized the necessity for build- 
ing the diet of the child and of the adult around bread 
as the basic material; of using it, well supplied as it 
is in energy material, in carbohydrates, in protein, in 
fats, as a means by which to introduce into the diet 
butter with its wealth of growth promoting vitamins, 
milk rich in the salts of lime and essential proteins, 
meats with their valuable proteins and mineral con- 
stituents, and the other food ingredients and acces- 
sories which, generously provided, insure our children 
against any deficiencies in their diet and furnish cheap- 
ly, wholesomely and adequately, the substantial foun- 
dations on which a stronger childhood is being built. 
That is the position of the baker before those whom 
he would serve.” 

And this is the legitimate propaganda the baker 
may reasonably and effectively broadcast by radio. 





BUSINESS COURTESY 

T IS customary to think of the baker as a genial, 
expansive, good-natured individual, radiating the 
warmth of his crisp, fresh loaves. He wears, or ought 
to wear, a smile. There may, in fact, however, be 
bakers embellished with a frown. This is suggested 
by the complaint, not infrequently heard, that bakers 
Some of them let their mail 
of a reply.” Here is a 


are poor correspondents. 
go without “the courtesy 
miller’s indictment: 

“Bakers, both large and intermediate sized, simply 
ignore most correspondence. Many cases have been 
brought to my attention, during the past year, of mills 
that took the trouble to wire bakers on each change in 
the market without getting in response even a thank 
you note. Literally bushels of mail from mills is going 
into the waste basket unanswered and unfiled, whereas, 
in view of the fact that the millers have been con- 
sistently endeavoring to boost the baker’s business, 
succeeding beyond the wildest expectations, it would 
certainly seem that they deserve at least business-like 
courtesy and the good ethics of an occasional letter of 
thanks when genuine service is rendered or even at- 
tempted.” 

Theré is a limit, of course, beyond which any man 
is warranted in refusing to go in giving attention to 
the importunities of each day’s mail. The waste basket 
is the proper place for a vast amount of clamoring 
circular material, and of advertising that parades un- 
der the guise of a personal or business letter. The 
busy baker must put a check upon the demands of the 
letter writer as well as the personal solicitor and the 
telephone. But business courtesy today is a business 
asset, and no baker should misunderstand the value 
of a well-ordered correspondence. 

The complaint of the miller quoted above could 
have been strengthened by reference to other than 
unanswered service telegrams to bakers. Plenty of in- 
stances can be found of the busy or careless baker 
neglecting “to take his pen in hand” upon receipt of 
matter requiring obvious attention, failure to answer 
which gives him the effect of a deliberate frown rather 
than of a spontaneous smile. 


A BAKERS’ HANDBOOK 

UCH ink has flowed on the technical aspects of 

baking, and many are the words that have echoed 
at bakers’ conventions. Much still remains to be said, 
however, for the industry is one that is conscious of a 
growing impulse toward self-perfection, and is daily 
putting to its uses the scientific developments of bake- 
shop and laboratory. The baker is becoming more and 
more intelligently aware of the history of his craft, 
the romantic as well as the economic potentialities pf 
his oven; he is greatly concerned over the technical 
why and why not of things his father probably took 
for granted. This is true, not alone because it has a 
definite bearing upon the cash register, but because 
the baker finds himself conscious of a desire to ac- 
knowledge and to liquidate his responsibilities in the 
matter of public service. 

Possibly the above is a long preface to the mention 
of a forthcoming book publication, but it is at least 
not inapt. The baker has need, not so much of more 
books, but of more good books, written by men, 
metaphorically speaking, whose hands have been in the 
dough, and whose heads have been in the chemical 
laboratory. Such a volume is the “Handbook for 
Bakers,” by A. F. Gerhard, head of the School of 
Baking of Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, soon to 
be published by the Century Co., New York. Mr. 
Gerhard has been with the institute for many years, 
and both his personal reputation and the authority and 
clarity with which he outlines the practical business of 
baking for bakers will command attention for his work. 

The Northwestern Miller is fortunate in being able 
to present to its readers a foretaste of Mr. Gerhard’s 
book, in the article on “Milk in Bread,” which is fea- 
tured in this issue. 

The importance of milk as an ingredient of bread 
need hardly be emphasized to bakers, in view of the 
research findings of the American Institute of ‘Baking 
and numerous other groups of scientists in this and 
other countries. Milk in bread unquestionably en- 
hances its palatability for large numbers of patrons, 
and does much to silence those who worry about their 
vitamins. 


“JOHN” 

OT long ago, John M. Hartley, poet, philosopher 

and father confessor of the baking industry, wiped 
the dough from his hands for the last time and pulled 
down the sign over his one-oven Chicago bakeshop. 
Somebody had seen his little bakery and had coveted 
itasa “John” was “leased 
out.” 
taken the joy out of his shop. 

Desertion of his bench and his oven, however, was 
not John Hartley’s valedictory to the baking industry. 
Nothing could take him out of that. He had given 
himself heart and soul to it for the greater part of his 
life, and had no intention of letting anything divorce 
him from it. But the real point of the matter is that 
the baking industry will hardly permit him to say 
good-by to it. It knows its friends, and John Hartley 
is one of the truest of them. 

“John” will have, henceforth, at least the active 
connection with the baking industry that writing for 
a trade journal will give him. He continues, also, as 
secretary of the retailers’ association. As such, he 
will no doubt be seen for years to come on the plat- 
form of every important bakers’ convention, pointing 
his pipe, as of yore, with a staccato emphasis upon 
some sage utterance. As for years past, he will 
continue to give his fatherly, not always velvet-gloved, 
advice to those who ask it; he will mediate in disputes 
requiring a firm, mollifying, and at the same time 
sagacious opinion; he will speak of spades as spades, 
and put a man to rights with such honest, vigorous, 
kindly judgment as keeps that man a friend. There is 
in the baking industry of this country no man better 
known or more respected. 


site for something else. So 
Modern competitive conditions, in any case, had 
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== BAKERY SECTION => 


IOWA BAKERS HOLD ANNUAL 
CONVENTION AT MUSCATINE 





Meeting Well Attended and Featured by High Grade Addresses and Discus- 
sions—Quality, Service and Efficiency Stressed—Otto C. 
Pfaff, Fort Dodge, Elected President 


At the closing session of the twenty- 
second annual convention of the Iowa 
Bakers’ Association, held at Muscatine, 
May 19-20, Otto C. Pfaff was elected 
president. Mr. Pfaff, who operates bak- 
eries at Mason City and Fort Dodge, 
served as vice president for two years. 
The other officers elected were: Louis 
Kautz, Muscatine, vice president; C. O. 
Schweickhardt, Burlington, secretary; 
George F. Brems, Cedar Rapids, treas- 
urer. James Johnstone, of Boone, 
Charles F. Alstadt, of Waterloo, J. H. 
Frink, of Cherokee, and the officers, con- 
stitute the board of directors. 


Considering the location of the meet- 


ing place and its inaccessibility, the at- 
tendance was good; 76 bakers and 92 
allied tradesmen registered. The ad- 
dresses made were far above the average 
for a state meeting. ‘That they were 
appreciated was shown by the interest 
evinced and the good attendance right up 
to adjournment. .The question box, 
opened by John M. Hartley, as usual 
created considerable discussion, and 
brought out some of the worth while 
features of the meeting. 

The preliminaries incident to the open- 
ing of an annual meeting being disposed 
of, the chairman called on Dr. L. A. 
Rumsey, of the trade promotion depart- 
ment of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing. Dr. Rumsey said that the easy days 
in the baking business were over and that 
greater efficiency was needed successfully 
to cope with keener competition; that 
the baker, to be successful, must know 
his costs, and practice economy in pro- 
duction, distribution and elimination of 
waste. 

Touching on modern methods in bread 
making, Fred Stadelhofer, of The 
Fleischmann Co., New York, said that 
bakers did not give enough consideration 
to the punishmhent given doughs by 
high-speed mixers, and were rushing 
their dough through overhead proofers 
too rapidly. He thought that the time 
should not be less than 12 minutes. Some 
bakers, Mr. Stadelhofer said, continue 
to work on the same schedule or formula 
that they originally used, and forget that 
there are great variations in various 
flours. He reminded them that tempera- 
ture and time are important points to 
consider; more thought should be given 
to the proper conditioning of doughs. 

One of the feature talks of the meet- 
ing was by L. H. Buisch, of the mer- 
chants’ service division of the National 
Cash Register Co. He said that the 
baker occupied an unusual position in 
that, aside from being both a manufac- 
turer and a retailer, he had to depend 
many times upon an inefficient sales- 
woman to sell his goods after he himself 
had put forth his best efforts to produce 
a worth while article. He said that the 
baker should have figures to show every 
cent spent for raw materials, in order to 
know what to ask for his goods, and that 
the company he represented was striving 
to enable the baker to realize his expec- 
tations in business. 

Mr. Buisch used charts to drive home 
his message. ‘These charts were based 
on surveys made, and were interesting 
from a comparative basis. They showed 
that in the chain of distribution the 
clerk in the store was a most important 
link, and one that, in the last analysis, 
measured the success of the business. 
The clerk was the point of contact be- 
tween the manufacturer and the buyer, 
the one that sold the goods, handled the 
money, and rendered the service the pub- 
lic has been taught to look for. There- 
fore, the clerk should be taken into the 
confidence of his employer, taught some- 
thing as to the quality of the goods he 
was selling, and the necessity for increas- 
ing the average amount of each sale. 

H. H. Beecher, of The Fleischmann 
Co., St. Louis, alluded to what a pre- 
vious speaker had said as to the value of 
the show window, and emphasized that a 
fair proportion of the rent should be 
charged to the window. The latter, 


therefore, should not be neglected, and 
proper attention should be given to its 
decorating so as to make it appeal to 
the passer-by. Mr. Beecher used a model 
of a show window to demonstrate how 
it could be made attractive at small 
expense by the discriminating use of 
crepe paper. 

Royal Holbrook, of Cedar Rapids, who 
is connected with the Agricultural Col- 
lege at Ames, and who styles himself the 
educational director of the Iowa asso- 
ciation, in his talk, which he entitled 
“Crumbs,” emphasized various points 
brought out by previous speakers. He 
said that the bakers should get out and 
work with all their might to secure addi- 
tional members, because “peddlers” who 
helped to support the association did not 
come to the convention to interview 





Otto C. Pfaff, of Fort Dodge, Iowa 


themselves, but rather the bakers, and 
there were comparatively few of the lat- 
ter at most meetings. 

Referring to the bakeshop window, he 
warned the baker against adopting 5- 
and-10c store display methods, because 
they were not appropriate for baked 
goods. 

Mr. Holbrook said that there was no 
place in Iowa for a cellar bakery. The 
bakers of the state could go to the state 
house and get a ruling that would be 
retroactive, if they wanted it that way, 
and which would put a stop to cellar 
bakeries, and they ought, by all means, 
to go on record as opposing them. An- 
other point advocated by Mr. Holbrook 
was that a step should be taken toward 
the establishment of a standard sized 
loaf in the state. He said there should 
also be some standard formula for coffee 
cakes, and for the quantity of raisins in 
each loaf of raisin bread. Mr. Holbrook 
made the crowd laugh by saying that he 
recently bought a loaf of raisin bread 
and cut off four slices before he found 
the first raisin, but in the heel of the 
loaf there were more raisins than bread. 

Speaking on standards of business 
practice, Professor C. F. Tauesch, of the 
State University of Iowa, said that the 
price cutter is the worst menace to busi- 
ness nowadays, and that the small farm- 
er and the small shopman are included 
in this category because they did not 
know their costs. They are not earning 
enough money to keep their bodies and 
souls together, and will not honestly face 
the fact that their investments must be 
charged off from their income. He 
warned the bakers that they could not 


possibly afford to allow other bakers to 
run their business in an uneconomical 
way, because every such shop brought 
the industry into disrepute. 

Professor Tauesch reminded the bakers 
that they had a code of ethics, which 
their association had adopted, and if they 
were not conversant with this code, they 
ought to stop baking until they had ac- 
quainted themselves with it and with how 
their products should be manufactured, 
adding: “If you don’t know how many 
raisins to put in a loaf of bread, or what 
size of a loaf you are going to bake, 
some day you will have the people of the 
state compelling the legislature to teach 
you. Conduct your business so as to 
avoid undue legislation.” 

Professor J. H. Buchanan, professor 
of food and sanitary chemistry at the 
Iowa State College at Ames, discussed 
the food value of different kinds of 
bread. He said that in analyzing white 
bread they found that it contained 1,200 
calories to. the pound, bran bread con- 
tained 1,085, whole wheat 1,130, and rye 
1,195, thus disproving the claims of some 
of the so-called food cranks, that the 
darker breads were more nourishing 
and helpful. 

“Developing a Market” was the sub- 
ject discussed by George S. Titus, of the 
bakery sales department of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. He advised each 
baker to find out what his own particular 
market was, what its possibilities were, 
and then see how he could develop them. 
“Regardless of the size of the bakery,” 
Mr. Titus said, “your market is the ulti- 
mate consumer, and to reach him and to 
have more of your products in the pos- 
session of that ultimate consumer is, and 
should be, your goal.” Mr. Titus then 
discussed recent figures published by the 
Department of Commerce as to the con- 
sumption of flour in the United States, 
and showed that instead of the bakeshop 
around the corner being the baker’s chief 
competitor, it was the housewife. He 
added: “Your problem is to get a bigger 
proportion of your products into the 
hands of the consumer, who may, as yet, 
not be sold on you, your methods or 
your products. It is your job to get her 
interest and enthusiasm.” Mr. Titus 
touched on the quantity of bread dis- 
tributed through grocery stores, and 
asked if the baker had ever gone to the 
trouble of acquainting the grocer and his 
clerk as to how his bread was produced, 
or how sanitary his shop was. 

The question of competition was dis- 
cussed very frankly by John M. Hartley, 
of Chicago. He referred to the merging 
of the bakeries and to the effects of mass 
production, adding that if one man could 
make a better article, and sell it cheaper 
than his competitor could, it is his duty 
to do so, but that he must not squander 
his profits in an attempt to destroy his 
competitor. In other words, he cannot 
make a profitable market, where he is 
selling at a fair price, sustain a falling 
market where he is cutting prices to drive 
out competition. Mr. Hartley encour- 
aged the small wholesale and retail bak- 
ers by saying that there would always be 
room for them because of the service they 
could offer to their customers, adding 
that all that bakers want is a fair field 
and no favor. 

Frank W. Emmons, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., said that there is an indi- 
viduality in breads, and that each baker 
ought to strive to maintain this individu- 
ality. He said a hand baker should not 
attempt to turn out the same kind of a 
loaf as the machine shop did, or vice 
versa. He warned the bakers against 
using too large pans, and gave them some 
advice on controlling fermentation, much 
of their trouble being due to fermenta- 
tion. Mr. Emmons predicted that the 
time was not far distant when all bakers 
would adopt the no-dough-time method 
and high-speed mixers. 

Every baker, no matter how small his 
shop may be, should do away with the 
old bucket system, said O. W. Hall, of 
the Liberty Yeast Corporation. By the 
bucket system he referred to the slipshod 
method many bakers follow in mixing 
their doughs. They take so many buck- 
ets of water, not any two of which are 
the same, and expect to get uniform 
doughs. He advocated installing a small 
platform scale to weigh all the water and 
flour used, and in this way keep formulas 
uniform. Mr. Hall also touched on the 
evils of a poorly constructed proof box, 


+ 


and pointed out how the adoption of 
proper methods would do away with 
many troubles that are common to bak- 
ers. 

David P. Chindblom, of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, was scheduled to at- 
tend, but being unable to come on ac- 
count of a conference being held by his 
own company, he sent a paper which was 
read by Edward Clissold. This told of 
the numerous changes that have been 
taking place recently, particularly with 
regard to the bakery combinations, which 
concerned those within the industry more 
than they did outsiders. The effects of 
these changes, Mr. Chindblom said, 
should work toward greater efficiency on 
the part of those who desired to con- 
tinue in business. That meant that, in 
the future, bakers, to be successful, 
would have to keep closer track of raw 
materials, and know their cost of pro- 
duction and distribution. 

Following the discussion incident to 
the opening of the question box, the re- 
ports of the various committees were 
made, together with the election of offi- 
cers. Fort Dodge was chosen as the 
meeting place for 1926. 

Secretary C. O. Schweickhardt was 
elected delegate to represent the Iowa 
association at the annual convention of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, to be held in Milwaukee, June 1-3. 

The dance and entertainment given at 
the Hotel Muscatine the night of May 
19 was an unusually enjoyable affair. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 


RETAIL BAKERS ISSUE 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


The program for the convention of the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
to be held at Milwaukee, Wis., June 1-3, 
contains many items both interesting and 
entertaining. 

The morning of June 1 will be devoted 
to registration, while in the evening a 
singing contest between the St. Louis 
Bakers’ Singing Society and the Milwau- 
kee Master Bakers’ Singing Society will 
be followed by a dance. 

On June 2, the morning will be devoted 
to the report of officers and appointment 
of committees, and Joseph Poehlmann 
will give his presidential address. He 
will be followed by W. H. Farley, Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., with an ad- 
dress on progressive merchandising. In 
the afternoon the ladies will go on a 
motor trip through the parks and inspect 
the Eline chocolate plant, while the men 
will hear talks by C. J. Kremer and 
Eugene Lipp on “The Model Bakery at 
the Dairy Show,” and “The Value of Dis- 
trict Meetings.” In the evening a -ban- 
quet will be held in the Fern Room of the 
Pfister Hotel. 

“Window Dressing and Store Decorat- 
ing,” by R. G. Crossette, of the Denison 
Mfg. Co., and “Selling Good Retail Bak- 
ery Products,” by Miss M. J. Gibbons, of 
The Fleischmann Co., will be the subjects 
of addresses on the morning of June 3, 
and in the evening J. M. Hartley will 
speak on “The Better Future of the As- 
sociation.” 

John M. Hartley, secretary, says a wel- 
come awaits every baker at Milwaukee, 
and adds: “The reports of the officers 
and the business sessions will probably be 
the outstanding part of the program. At 
last year’s Louisville convention, speak- 
ers intimated developments in the trade 
that were then pending. We all know 
that since then the trend toward heavy 
consolidation of the wholesale trade has 
been inaugurated. It has had a dis- 
quieting effect on the general trade, as 
in places it has led to questionable com- 
petitive methods. The retailer and the 
smaller wholesaler, as well as the large 
independent wholesale baker, are find- 
ing a unity of interest in safeguarding 
an open and a fair competitive market in 
our products. Discussion and reports on 
this phase of our collective trade will be 
undertaken, and the right policy to pur- 
sue will be considered. This we believe 
to be the real issue that confronts the 
whole trade, and it reacts directly to 
every individual in the trade. The asso- 
ciation has the duty of preserving rights 
and assuming that responsibility for its 
members and the trade, and should be 
wisely counseled as to its policy. We in- 
vite all interested bakers to come and 
take part in these deliberations.” 


May 27, 1925 
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BAKERY EQUIPMENT MAKERS 
HOLD PROFITABLE MEETING 





Annual Trade Conference Held at French Lick Springs— Association Is 
Growing—George E. Dean Again Elected President —Golf 
Tournament Follows Convention 


At the seventh annual meeting of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at French Lick Springs, 
Ind., May 18-19, George E. Dean, Union 
Steel Products Co., was re-elected presi- 
dent, and Paul M. Esselborn, Century 
Machine Co., vice president. J. C. Em- 
ley, Duhrkop Oven Co., was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer, these two offices now 
being combined. The executive commit- 
tee will be composed of George E. Dean, 
J. C. Emley, Paul M. Esselborn, W. S. 
Amidon and John M. Van Houten. Mr. 
Dean has held the office of president 
since the association was organized, and 
has rendered very valuable service. 

The business sessions were mainly of 
an executive nature, and were well at- 
tended. Speakers featured on the pro- 
gram were Lewis F. Bolser, president 
American Bakers’ Association; Peter G. 
Pirrie and John M. Hartley, Bakers 
Weekly; D. W. Smith, Colborne Mfg. 
Co; Harold B. West, West Baking Co., 
and Judge E. Allen Frost, Poster Ad- 
vertising Association. 

The opening session chiefly dealt with 
executive matters. At the afternoon ses- 
sion, a very favorable report was re- 
ceived from the committee on the na- 
tional bakery exposition to be held at 
Buffalo, and it was stated that 75 per 
cent of the booth space had already been 
sold. The membership committee re- 
ported that during the past year seven 
new members had been accepted, as fol- 
lows: Reynolds Electric Co., Edison 
Electric Appliance Co., and H. L. 
Schroeder, Chicago; Haller Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh; Mathews Conveyor Co., El- 
wood City, Pa; National Oven Co., New 
York; American Foundry & Machine 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lewis F. Bolser, president American 
Bakers’ Association, made an interesting 
address, entitled “Closer Contact,” which 
dealt chiefly with the history of the bak- 
ing industry as regards improvements 
made to equipment and machinery. Pe- 
ter G. Pirrie, New York, spoke on “Bak- 
ery Equipment from the Bakers’ Stand- 
point,” and gave an account of what he 
had found during his visits to bakers in 
various parts of the country, enumerat- 
ing instances where bakers had given 
their views on equipment and their re- 
quirements, and discussed questions that 
had been put up to him. He also de- 
scribed some faults in equipment that 
had been brought to his attention by 
bakers. 

John M. Hartley, Chicago, spoke at 
length on “Competitive Efficiency.” His 
talk dealt chiefly with the relation of 
business to profits, and the efforts manu- 
facturers put forth along those lines. 
Mr. Hartley announced that the retail 
bakers were planning to operate a com- 
plete retail bakery at the Buffalo exposi- 
tion in September. 

A discussion on general selling of bak- 
ers’ machinery followed, and it was de- 
cided to appoint a committee to make 
a study of the history of such machinery, 
to be published at some future date. 

Harold B. West, West Baking Co., 
Indianapolis, gave an excellent address 
on “Morale” at the second morning’s ses- 
sion. He first of all discussed the phys- 
ical welfare of his company’s men when 
with the army in France, and the meth- 
ods adopted to increase it. He next 
dealt with the morale of his own organi- 
zation, and mentioned that he was a 
great believer in group meetings for the 
baking industry in order to build up 
morale and co-operation. He advocated 
several ways to improve conditions in 
various organizations, such as taking em- 
ployees into one’s confidence. 

Mr. West also believed it a good pol- 
icy to have a quality standard in an 
organization, and that whereas most bak- 
ers talked quality, many did not practice 
it. He referred to the wonderful bread 
exhibit J. C. Consodine Co., flour broker, 
Indianapolis, had put on at intervals 
during the past two years, at which it 
showed samples of bread from many 


countries of the world. The speaker 
claimed that American bakers had a lot 
to learn in the matter of quality, and 
a long way to go. “Call bakery prod- 
ucts good if you will, but,” he said, “they 
are not all quality.’ Another thought 
brought out by Mr. West for the im- 
provement of morale was to eliminate all 
grumblers from one’s employ, as_ the 
organization was better off without them. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADVERTISING’S VALUE 


Judge E. Allen Frost, Poster Adver- 
tising Association, Chicago, spoke at 
length on “How to Increase the Pur- 
chasing Power for Bakery Equipment.” 
He opened his remarks by saying that 
the best results were to be obtained by 
organization. Since 1920, he claimed, 
this nation was changed from a buying 
to a selling nation, and as the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 
had only been formed about seven years, 
it now had a different situation to face. 
Selling organizations at present, he 
claimed, are used not only to sell goods, 
but are responsible for increasing the 
purchasing power of buyers. The speak- 
er advocated giving purchasers a larger 
selection to choose from; in other words, 
manufacturers should produce more at 
a lower cost, and at the sametime estab- 
lish a selling service. 

Judge Frost discussed mergers, and 
claimed that they stifled individual 
growth and widespread initiative. In 
conclusion he said, “Do not reduce your 
production, but lessen your distributing 
costs and your selling price by increased 
advertising and more extensive sales ef- 
forts in restricted areas for marketing 
purposes.” Judge Frost expressed an 
opinion that individual ownership units, 
with less capital investments, would be 
the field for increased business for bak- 
ery equipment manufacturers. 

The annual dinner was held at the con- 
clusion of the second day’s proceedings, 
when Paul M. Esselborn made an effi- 
cient toastmaster. Short talks were 
made by Judge E. Allen Frost and 
Frank Bamford, and the speaker of the 
evening was Arthur H. Sapp, Hunting- 


ton, Ind., whose subject was “Business ° 


Ethics.” Some members remained over 
one day to take part in a golf tourna- 
ment, in which D. M. Smith, Colborne 
Mfg. Co., and O. D. Ziegler, Reynolds 
Electric Co., were tied for first place. 


THE ATTENDANCE 


George E. Dean, Union Steel Products 
Co., Albion, Mich; Paul M. Esselborn, 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati; J. C. 
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Emley, Duhrkop Oven Co., New York; 
W. N. Elwood, W. S. Amidon, Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill; John M. Van 
Houten, Dutchess Tool Co., Beacon, N. 
Y; O. R. Read, Read Machinery Co., 
York, Pa; A. W. Fosdyke, Superior Oven 
Co., Albion, Mich; F. M. Dudley, J. H. 
Day Co., Cincinnati; J. Faulds, Middle- 
by-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago; E. 
Heckel, Triumph Mfg. Co., Cincinnati; 
H. A. Lockwood, Lockwood Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati; Sid Bennett, Bennett Oven 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich; J. J. Wiselogel, 
E. H. Schilling, B. M. Warner, Peerless 
Sanitary Equipment Co., La Fayette, 
Ind; J. W. Hicklin, Hubbard Oven Co., 
Chicago; E. Kuttnauer, Kelly Grates, 
Chicago; P. O. Diederichs, American 
Oven & Machine Co., Chicago; D. W. 
Smith, Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago; C. 
Helm, Helm-Built Oven Co., Chicago; 
Grant Call, Edison Electric Appliance 
Co., Chicago; H. L. Schroeder, Chicago; 
W. C. Peak, Service Caster & Truck Co., 
Albion, Mich; A. Paul de Saas, National 
Oven Co., New York; W. E. Fay, Cham- 
pion Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill; O. D. 
Ziegler, Reynolds Electric Co., Chicago; 
C. B. MacDowell, Bakers Review, Chi- 
cago; Frank Bamford, A. J. Bamford, 
Bakers Weekly, New York; R. S. Clis- 
sold, Bakers’ Helper, Chicago; A. S. 
Purves, The Northwestern Miller, Chi- 
cago. A. S. Purves. 





SASKATCHEWAN BREAD 
AND CAKE BAKERS MEET 


The annual convention of the Sas- 
katchewan Bread and Cake Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Regina, May 4. The 
convention, as a whole, was very interest- 
ing. The principal object accomplished 
was the passing of the Saskatchewan 
bread and sales act, regulating the sale of 
bread. A 20-02 loaf will be the standard 
loaf which the bakers of Saskatchewan 
will make. 

H. E. Trent, of Toronto, speaking on 
the value of white bread, pointed out that 
the health commissioner of Chicago was 
urging the bakers of America to carry 
the message to the housewives that white 
bread was the principal energy food in 
the diet today. He went on to tell of 
the benefits that could be derived from 
the combination of milk and bread. Mr. 
Trent mentioned that they hoped to break 
ground in June, at Guelph, Ont., for the 
proposed baking school. 

Mr. Trent was elected honorary presi- 
dent and a life member of the Saskatche- 
wan association. Other officers elected: 
Joseph Mutrie, Regina, chairman, Charles 
Nash, Saskatoon, vice president, and Sid- 
ney Wise, Moose Jaw, secretary. The 
executive committee consists of the of- 
ficers and the following: Robert McClin- 
ton, North Battleford, E. W. Ford, Swift 
Current, Robert Stinson, Indian Head, 
Ralph Fletcher, Regina, and William 
Snelgrove, Weyburn. 


Mr. Sheeren, of the St. Paul office of 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, at Milwaukee, Wis., June 
1-3. 

Bakers’ Unit of South Dakota 
Manufacturers’ Association, at 
Aberdeen, June 3-4. 

Illinois Bakers’ Association, at 
Springfield, June 9-10. 

Pennsylvania Association, at 
Bedford Springs, June 15-17. 

Bread and Cake Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of Canada, at Winnipeg, 
Aug. 11-12. 

Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, at St. Paul, Aug. 11-12. 

American Bakers’ Association 
and Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association, at Buffalo, 
Sept. 14-20. 

New England Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, at Swampscott, Mass., Sept. , 
27-29. 

New York Bakers’ Association, 
at Utica, Dec. 1-2. 











The Fleischmann Co., attended the con- 
vention and told of the work being done 
by the traveling school for bakers now in 
session in Minneapolis. Considerable in- 
terest was aroused in this proposition, 
and several of the Canadian bakers indi- 
cated their intention to attend the school. 


ONTARIO BREAD WEIGHTS 

Toronto, Ont., May 23.—The bakers 
of Ontario are asking the provincial gov- 
ernment to amend the bread law of this 
province. As it stands, it permits only 
24- and 48-o0z loaves. The bakers rightly 
claim that much public demand for a 
16-0z loaf exists. Small families cannot 
use the 24-0z loaf economically as they 
would a 16-0z one. At present a 12-02 
loaf is permissible, but is very little used. 
The bakers themselves have no desire to 
discontinue the 24-0z loaf. They recog- 
nize its merits as a unit for general con- 
sumption, but they would like to meet the 
wishes of those customers who prefer the 
16-0z loaf, which, under the present pro- 
vincial law, they are not permitted to 
make. 
C. C. LATUS SPEAKS ON ORGANIZATION 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania bakers met at the Saegertown 
(Pa.) Inn on May 2, when an elaborate 
beefsteak dinner and short business ses- 
sion was held at which TI. EF. Weed pre- 
sided. The principal talk was delivered 
by C. C. Latus, secretary Pennsylvania 
and Western Pennsylvania bakers’ asso- 
ciations. His topic was “The Value of 
Organization,” and he stressed the im- 
portance of the bakers co-operating 
through organized effort for the general 
improvement and betterment of their 
business. 





View from One of the Tees of the French Lick Springs Golf Course 
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Water Absorption of Flours and Its Significance 
By C. H. Briggs 


Of the Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis 


present wheat crop are character- 

ized by a high water absorptive 
capacity. In a picturesque term some- 
times used, they are “thirsty.” To ob- 
tain the most satisfactory results, they 
must have more water than is usually ex- 
pected with flours of equal age. High 
absorption usually means high yield of 
bread, unless the flour lacks at the same 
time the ability to bind a good share of 
the added water and retain it during the 
baking. It appears to be a characteristic 
of firm glutens to be capable of binding 
a larger amount of water than softer 
glutens, this quality being apparently in- 
dependent of elasticity. It is well estab- 
lished that there is a definite correlation 
between the absorption and the gluten of 
a flour, but in spite of the fact that there 
is six times as much starch as gluten in 
the average flour, there appears to be 
little relationship between absorptive 
ability and starch content. 

Now, although there is no doubt of the 
existence of this important quality pres- 
ent in variable degrees in flour, the term 
“absorption” does not imply as definite 
a property as is generally supposed. 
Some of the physical and chemical at- 
tributes of flour are absolute, that is, 
capable of measurement with accuracy. 
The absolute ratio between the diameter 
and the circumference of a circle, known 
as “pi,” is an exact and accurate figure. 
You can talk of the acidity of a sample 
of vinegar or the actual specific gravity 
of a piece of wood, but no such accurate 
statement of the absorption of a certain 
sample of flour at a given time is possible. 
Water and flour do not unite with each 
other in fixed proportions, as is the case 
with chemicals in a chemical reaction. 


ERHAPS the best definition of ab- 

sorption that can be given is: that 
amount of water which, under average 
conditions of baking with the usual 
amounts of materials and the usual bread 
dough fermentation, will produce the 
most satisfactory loaf of bread, as 
judged from every viewpoint. 

The amount of. water that a flour will 
absorb in bread making is, therefore, not 
an exactly definite proportion, such as 
the amount of protein, but rather a 
figure which may be said to be near the 
middle of the range between maximum 
and minimum feasible absorptions. We 
find flours which will give satisfactory 
results both in laboratory tests and in 
commercial bakeries when the amount of 
water varies by as much as 21% per cent 
on either side of the usual absorption. 

There are several ways of expressing 
absorption, of which the one that perhaps 
has most to commend it is the so-called 
percentage method, the amount of flour 
being taken as 100 per cent and the 
water being calculated to a weight per- 
centage of the flour. There is nothing 
that can be said in favor of the use of 
water as the basis, or of recipes using the 
indefinite “pail of water” as the basis, 
ranging, as it does, from 10 to 12 quarts. 
Modern bakeries weigh the water used. 

Twelve ounces flour being used in the 
Howard standard test system, the per- 
centage of absorption may be easily cal- 
culated from the “ounces of water used” 
on our reports by multiplying by 814. 
In the Howard system, absorptions are 
not based upon the amount of water that 
may be added to an ounce or less of 
flour, which is the method often used in 
laboratories, but it is the total amount 
of water added after partial fermenta- 
tion in the sponge has given some indica- 
tion of the character of flour. The 
dough thus made up from 12 oz of flour 
gives the head baker an opportunity to 
judge the slackness or stiffness of the 
dough far better than would be the case 
with 25 grams or an ounce. 

Long experience has shown that our 
results are closely in line with commer- 
cial results and that, although they usual- 
ly are below those of other commercial 
laboratories, they compare more nearly 
with the percentages of liquids used in 
good commercial practice with pan 
breads. 

The ideal method of determination of 
absorption would, of course, be to fer- 
ment a series of four or five doughs with 
increasing amounts of water and from 
the finished loaves pick out the one hay- 


M re of the flours made from the 


ing the best external and internal ap- 
pearance and quality after two or three 
days. Flours have decided individuality 
as regards the way they act toward wat- 
er during fermentation. High grade, 
strong flours tend to “tighten up” dur- 
ing fermentation; weak flours, even if 
started with the same degree of stiffness, 
will usually “slacken off.” This in itself 
is one of the best reasons for abandoning 
the flour-and-water dough method of 
determining absorption and in favor of 
the sponge method for flour testing. 
More accurate results are possible when 
fermentation has gone on for some time 
in the sponge than when the total water 
has been added at the start, as in straight 
doughs. 

Attempts have been made to devise ab- 
sorptiometers — instruments for deter- 
mining the absorption,—but without suc- 
cess. What they have been was only a 
crude form of plastometer aiming to 
yield doughs of the same degree of vis- 
cosity. But even when an exact measure- 
ment of the viscosity of one dough may 
show the same as that of another dough, 
it may not have the amount of water that 
is best suited to its requirements. This is 
due, as has been indicated, to the indi- 
vidual characteristics of flours by which 
they slacken off or tighten up in greater 
or less degree during fermentation. 

A dough that continues to slacken off 
during fermentation for any reason re- 
sults in bread-that seems to slop over 
the edge of the bake pan with what is 
called “flat head” or worse,—a sunken 
top accompanied by coarse, shredded tex- 
ture, especially in the upper part of the 
crumb, and large, uneven holes. The 
cause of dough slackening off may lie in 
the flour, or in the formula and baking 
methods used. Reference will be made 
to this later. 

The better the flour, the more difficult 
it is to arrive at the center of the ab- 
sorption range, that is, the true absorp- 
tion, for the reason that such flours give 
good results, even though the amounts of 
water used may be quite varied. This is 
a point of considerable importance in in- 
terpreting reports of absorption. With 
weak flours the correct absorption is 
within a much narrower range; hence, if 
the flour does not receive very nearly 
the amount of water within this range, 


the loaf is sure to be of distinctly poorer * 


quality, particularly in color and texture. 

The range of the amount of water that 
may be added to flour in experimental 
work is considerably wider than might be 
supposed. In some experiments made in 
1915 we found that, using a certain 
spring wheat flour, it was possible by ex- 
tremely careful treatment to make the 
range as wide as from 4 to 9.63 oz, corre- 
sponding to from 33.3 to 80.3 per cent. 
The resulting loaves which were baked in 
bakers’ pans were by no means models, 
and yet they could be considered fair 
loaves which were at least edible, though 
in one case tough and dry and in the 
other very soggy. We had to make a 
good many preliminary experiments be- 
fore extending the range as far as this; 
and with the high water content the 
dough was almost a batter that could not 
be handled in the mixer. 


[N FURTHER illustration of the fact 

that absorption is not a sharply fixed 
point, it may be stated that the amount 
of water to be used depends upon what 
is being manufactured from the flour and 
the effect of various other constituents 
upon the amount of water that should be 
used. At one extreme is thickening, such 
as used in gravies, white sauces for vege- 
tables, etc., then we have, with decreas- 
ing proportions of water, batters such as 
used for pancakes, soft cake batters, 
drop cakes, dumpling batters, cake 
doughs, biscuit doughs, bread doughs of 
various kinds baked in pans, doughnut 
doughs, pie crust, oven-sole doughs baked 
without pans, cut cookies, cracker 
doughs, and finally macaroni doughs in 
which the proportion of water may be as 
low as 25 per cent. In making hearth 
bread 5 to 15 per cent less of water is 
used than for pan breads. 


In calculating the absorptions of 
flours, it is necessary not to forget the 
water contained in other liquid materials 
often used in the formula. The figures 
which we have used for the more com- 
mon materials are as follows: malt ex- 
tracts, 1 quart contains .72 lb water; 
liquid milk, 1 quart contains 1.88 Ibs; 
skim milk, 1 quart contains 1.97 lbs; con- 
densed skim milk, 1 lb contains .74 lb; 
butter, 1 lb contains .15 lb; buttermilk, 
1 quart contains 2.04 lbs; condensed but- 
termilk, 1 lb contains .67 Ib. 

Malt extracts of high diastatic activity, 
because of their slackening effect both on 
the starch and on the gluten, reduce the 
apparent absorption of flours with which 
they are used, in proportion to the 
amount added. Even with nondiastatic 
malt extracts, that is, those in which the 
activity of the diastase, peptase, and 
other enzymes has been destroyed by 
heating, the malt sugar has an ap- 
parent slackening effect as compared 
with flours with which equal amounts of 
the other common sugars have been used. 
This effect is offset to some extent by the 
better keeping quality of the bread. 

Acids have a very marked effect in 
slackening doughs. Even the carbonic 
acid excreted by the yeast cells has some 
effect, but the stronger acids liberated 
during fermentation have their collective 
effects upon the character of the gluten- 
starch gel which we call the dough. 
Acid added to the dough in certain so- 
called yeast foods, or in buttermilk, or 
to prevent ropy bread, has the effect of 
slackening the dough and reducing the 
apparent absorption. The amount of 
acid and the amount of water used must 
be closely watched when strongly acid 
materials are added to the flour. Flour 
bleached with chlorin, which increases 
the acidity of the flour, will not be no- 
ticeably affected in its absorptive capac- 
ity unless the amount used is excessive. 
In this event the absorption will be de- 
creased in a small degree. 

The quality of the yeast has an impor- 
tant bearing on the amount of water that 
a flour will absorb. There is some factor 
of yeast quality about which very little 
is known, but we have recognized that 
it is not merely a matter of the degree 
of vitality of the yeast. In other words, 
the action of different yeasts toward a 
certain flour resembles the variations 
which different flours exhibit; vitality or 
strength corresponding to loaf volume, 
and the slackening effect corresponding 
to water absorption. 


Yy EAST, being an aggregate of vital 
organisms, is the constituent of bread 
subject to the most extreme variations 
of strength. Its quality has in late years 
been brought under much better control 
by the large manufacturers of yeast, so 
that, although there is still room for im- 
provement in the matter of uniformity of 
strength, it is not, for the most part, an 
item that introduces an element of vari- 
ability into the commercial bakery’s rou- 
tine. In the testing laboratory, where 
more sensitive control of all conditions is 
necessary, there must be a constant watch 
over the yeast quality. In the bakery, 
yeast may usually be assumed to be trust- 
worthy, if fresh, and to have a constant 
degree of fermenting ability and be de- 
pended upon, like sugar or shortening. 
Without going into details, ge effect 
of the other commonly used constituents 
of bread doughs on absorptions may be 
summarized as follows, it being under- 
stood that the amounts used are in the 
usual proportions: hard waters slightly 
increase apparent absorption; very soft 
waters and certain alkaline waters slight- 
ly reduce apparent absorption; salt in- 
creases apparent absorption; shortenings 
have little apparent effect, unless in con- 
siderable amounts or when added at the 
beginning of mixing; milk powders, con- 
densed milk, liquid milk, and buttermilk, 
after allowing for the water which they 
contain, increase apparent absorption; 
cooked starchy or dextrinous materials 
such as corn flakes, tapioca, potatoes and 
certain proprietary preparations consid- 
erably increase the apparent absorption; 


most, but not all, of the so-called bread 
improvers made from mineral salts in- 
crease the water absorption. 

Although lard and fats in general do 
not exert very much influence on the ab- 
sorption, they have an important effect 
in helping the loaf to retain its moisture, 
postponing staleness. In the amounts 
used in bread making they do not have 
any replacing effect on the amount of 
water used, as is the case where large 
amounts are used, as in cakes and cookies. 

In pie crust doughs and in cracker 
doughs, where the amounts of fats used 
are relatively large, the water that is 
required is correspondingly reduced; 
hence, a rich cracker takes less water to 
make a dough of standard stiffness than 
a less heavily shortened cracker dough. 
For some unknown reason in bread 
doughs, lard causes them to feel slightly 
softer than an equal amount of cotton- 
seed oil, hence to require less water. 

Uncooked cereal starches and flours, 
except rye, increase absorptions materi- 
ally, but the increased absorptions are 
accompanied by a _ correspondingly 
greater decrease in loaf volumes if used 
in amounts beyond 5 per cent. As stated, 
cooked starchy materials greatly in- 
crease absorption. A process which we 
investigated in 1908 claimed to treble the 
absorption of wheat flour by splitting 
open the individual starch cells of the 
flour. It did greatly increase the absorp- 
tion, but the loaf was soggy and had no 
expansion, resembling a piece of brick 
cheese. By cooking progressively larger 
percentages of the flour used for making 
loaves of bread there is a slowly increas- 
ing absorption for a certain distance, but 
a correspondingly rapidly decreasing loaf 
volume. Similar results were obtained 
where portions of the flour were roasted 
at temperatures low enough not to brown 
them. 


HEN bread dries out rapidly, it is 

not, as a rule, because of the quality 
of the flour, but is evidence of faulty 
methods somewhere in the system of 
manufacture. To produce a loaf that will 
maintain its freshness for a long period, 
there are at least nine factors that are 
more or less influential. These will be 
taken up briefly. 

First, the flour should possess a fairly 
good gluten. Anything above 10.5 per 
cent of good: quality will possess the 
requisite ability when so fermented as to 
retain the unique colloidal properties that 
only the gluten of wheat possesses. 

Second, the formula should contain a 
fairly liberal amount of shortening. The 
addition of fat, even in the relatively 
small amount usually used in bread 
doughs, has a double action in making the 
loaf keep moist longer. In the first place, 
it actually serves to retain some of the 
moisture, both by retarding the move- 
ment of moisture through the crumb and 
by retarding its escape through the 
crust surfaces, especially within those 
surfaces that were in contact with the 
greased pan or that were, in home baking, 
brushed with lard or butter. In the sec- 
ond place, the shortening, unless it is a 
fat of very high melting point, intensifies 
the physical and psychological effect of 
moistness when taken into the mouth. A 
loaf of bread made with four to six lbs 
shortening per barrel gives the impres- 
sion of being more moist than a similar 
dough made with the same water content 
but without shortening. The shortening 
should always be the last ingredient to 
be added to the mixer. 

Third, the amount of yeast should be 
adjusted with due regard to the other 
materials in the formula and the time and 
temperature of fermentation. Too much 
or too little yeast may adversely affect 
the keeping quality of the loaf. 

Fourth, there should be a fairly gen- 
erous amount of yeast food of soluble 
carbohydrate nature, i.e., sugars and dex- 
trins. The sugars alone do not appear 
to have the same direct effect on the 
keeping quality as cooked or dextrinized 
starches or dextrin added directly or 
dextrin-high malt extracts. There is 
considerable danger of the use of an ex- 
cess of this class of materials, resulting 
in a soggy loaf, but when used in mod- 
erate amount there is no doubt that 
loaves of bread retain their freshness 
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longer than bread made without malt ex- 
tract. The effect is not apparently pro- 
duced by stronger retention of water, as 
we have found the moisture content lower 
than, or at least no higher than, loaves 
made without malt. In the same experi- 
ment the higher moisture loaves were 
those made with extra shortening. 

Fifth, the addition of a sufficiency of 
water or other liquid is essential. As has 
been suggested, we find that one of the 
most common faults among those which 
we investigate is the use of too small an 
amount of liquid with flours which need 
more. It is surprising that so obvious a 
-ause for bread drying out should not be 
better recognized, but the reason is to 
he found in the next factor. 

Sixth, probably the chief cause for 
‘read drying out is overfermentation. 
\Vith flours having high absorption, espe- 

ily with those that tighten up well, it 

»pears that many bakers, having failed 

, add a sufficiency of water to give a 
dough of slack enough consistency, in 

eir efforts to break down the dough 
nd get it ready allow the fermentation 
» extend too long. The result is over- 
ermentation, as evidenced by a chippy, 
iry, tasteless loaf which, from the time 

has cooled, gives the impression of 
taleness. In years such as the present, 
when much of the wheat harvested is 
dry and plump, this lack of water and 
consequent overfermentation causes com- 
plaints against flours that are not at 
fault, but in fact are superior because of 
their high bread yielding quality. 

Seventh, the temperature and humidity 
of fermentation and proof, while influ- 
encing principally the amount of fermen- 
tation that occurs, have also a small, but 
not unimportant, influence upon the wat- 
er content of the dough. If the air of 
dough room, make-up room and proof 
room is*too dry and warm, the dough will 
dry out noticeably and form crusty sur- 
faces, resulting in streaks and too dry a 
loaf, exactly as though too little water 
had been used in the first place. 

Eighth, the temperature, time and hu- 
midity of the oven as influenced by 
tightness, closeness of setting of pans, 
and amount of steam used, all have some 
influencé upon the moistness of the loaf. 
An underbaked loaf if baked in a flash 
heat to have a good brown will actually 
have more moisture in the crumb than a 
loaf baked more slowly in a solid heat, 
and will, other things being equal, give 
the impression of a moister loaf. 

Ninth, the humidity of the air affects 
the baked bread. If wrapped, the mois- 
ture will be retained more or less com- 
pletely according as the wrapper is heav- 
ily paraffined or made of more porous 
paper. It is to be expected that un- 
wrapped bread exposed to dry air, espe- 
cially if the air is in rapid circulation, 
will dry out rapidly. In winter, in the 


northern states, the air in heated build- - 


ings will usually have less than 50 per 
cent of humidity and often will go to 
25 or 80 per cent, which is about the 
humidity of the desert. Any bread can- 
not long keep moist, unprotected, in such 
an atmosphere. We have several times 
performed this interesting experiment: 
bread was baked in a large tin can, the 
tight fitting cover of which was left be- 
side the can until baking was finished. 
The cover was then put on while hot, 
and the can set aside for some weeks. 
When opened, the loaf, aside from a 
moist crust, was found in as good condi- 
tion as though baked only a few hours. 


I? IS undoubtedly true that simple ex- 

posure of unprotected bread to air of 
low humidity, perhaps of high tempera- 
ture and in active circulation, is respon- 
sible in some cases where the flour was 
considered at fault. 

The temperature and the time of fer- 
mentation have a real effect upon absorp- 
tion. A warm dough is actually softer, 
and hence feels as though it contained 
more water than the same dough if cool- 
er. Doughs ferment more rapidly as the 
temperature increases. The reason why 
parallel effects are obtained in laboratory 


baking tests with large doughs in the 
bakery is that the smaller dough is sub- 
jected to a many times greater radiating 


and evaporative effect than the dough in 
the larger mass in the bakery; conse- 
quently, the higher temperature is neces- 
sary to offset the cooling effect. 

Straight doughs require a little more 
water than finished sponge doughs, and 
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yet they will feel somewhat tighter than 
the made-up doughs of the sponge sys- 
tem. Machine mixing causes doughs to 
feel tighter than hand mixed doughs of 
the same temperature and with the same 
content of materials and water. Long 
mixing in the mixer tightens a dough 
more than moderate mixing, though a 
high-speed mixer, in which there is no 
provision for cooling, results in warming 
the dough, thereby causing it to feel 
slack. 

The absorption does not bear a sim- 
ple relation to the amount of moisture in 
the flour, although in general terms it 
it true that, as the moisture decreases, 
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the various streams have come together 
to form it, the moisture content under 
the average air humidity conditions at 
once begins to decrease. If the flour has 
a moisture content of about 14 per cent 
the decrease is very rapid at first, and the 
increase in absorption within a few hours 
is easily observed. The rate of decrease 
in moisture and of increase in absorption 
gradually slows down, but the increase in 
absorption over a period of a month or 
two is greater than the decrease in mois- 
ture content, showing that there is an im- 
provement in the character and quality 
of the flour independent of the simple 
loss of water. But not all flours increase 





(Bread ano ‘Beauty 














When moonlight touched to beauty all the field 
Of beamy spear on spear, 

Up through the silver night, up to the moon 

I heard this song rise clear: 


We are the army of the wheat. 
We have battled through the ages 
To set our signal in the skies, 
Our story on earth’s pages. 


Winds are our boon confederates, 
Rain and sun are of these, 

And the slow change of seasons 
Rolls out our prophecies. 


The granaries hold our secret,—ah, 
Impatient to reveal 

That the lord of all progression 

Is the lord of the turning wheel! 


Two utmost needs of man there are 
For which we rally and strive: 
Bread for his body,—beauty 

To keep his soul alive. 


And as long as man is man, as far 
As the feet of man shall tread, 

The flowers of the wheat shall blossom, 
And the mouth of the world be fed. 


So in the piercing sweetness of a night, 
In mist of dews upspringing, 

I heard the conquering army of the wheat, 
The host of beauty singing. 








the absorption increases. Flours with ex- 
cessively high moisture content are usual- 
ly, but not always, low in absorption, and 
flours with very low moisture content are 
more likely to have high absorption than 
not. All degrees of absorption may be 
found in flours having a given moisture 
content, and likewise all degrees of mois- 
ture content may be found in flours hav- 
ing a given absorption. 

There appears to be a somewhat closer 
relationship between the amount of glu- 
ten or protein and between the character 
or quality of the gluten and the absorp- 
tion, than between the moisture and the 
absorption, but the relation between the 
amount of gluten and the absorption is 
not a direct one, although the more glu- 
tinous flours are generally better water 
absorbers. It is for this reason that it is 
generally safe to say that standard pat- 
ents are “thirstier” than short patents. 

In the typical flour, immediately after 


in absorption with age, even when stored 
under good conditions of temperature 
and humidity. 

To make this important point clear, let 
me give a typical example from our rec- 
ords. A fresh milled flour contained 13 
per cent moisture, therefore 100 lbs con- 
tained 87 lbs dry matter and a barrel 
170.25 lbs dry matter. When baked first, 
12 oz absorbed 7 oz water, or 58.3 per 
cent (7x81), and yielded 17.5 oz bread, 
or at the rate of 285.8 lbs bread per bbl 
(17.50x164,). After 30 days the flour 
contained 12.36 per cent moisture, or 
87.64 per cent dry matter, and 12 oz ab- 
sorbed 7.38 oz water and yielded 17.88 oz 
bread, that is, 275.7 lbs per bbl. But it 
must be remembered that, since the mois- 
ture has decreased, 12 oz now means tak- 
ing more actual flour or its dry matter 
than at first. When this is allowed for, 
the absorption becomes 7.33 oz, or 61.1 
per cent, in 30 days’ aged flour, and the 


bread yield 17.74 oz, or 289.8 lbs per bbl. 
This gain of 4 lbs per bbl is practically 
clear profit. Although the barrel of flour 
has lost 1.5 lbs in weight, it will give 
four pounds more bread than when new 
and of full weight. The experience of 
bakers that have kept careful records of 
bread yields per sack confirms this prin- 
ciple of increased bread yield. 

It can be said that under usual condi- 
tions in the mill the moisture loss may be 
greater in the first 24 hours after milling 
than in the next week, and more in the 
first week than in the next month, and 
more in the first month than in the next 
five months. 


ON ACCOUNT of the fact that flour 

has such a strong affinity for water, 
it is difficult to remove all of the moisture 
from flour in the moisture drying oven 
and to keep the flour from reabsorbing 
it during the time it takes to weigh it on 
the balance. Drying for five hours at 
the temperature of boiling water in the 
air does’ not remove all the moisture. To 
obtain consistent results, we found that 
drying must be done at a little higher 
temperature for a longer period, the 
amount of flour must be small, the flour 
must be exposed in a thin stratum, and 
there must be a fairly rapid draft 
through the oven to remove the water 
vapor. 

If all these conditions are complied 
with, the results check quite closely with 
the official vacuum oven method. The lat- 
ter gives regularly higher results than the 
water oven method, but results are much 
more consistent and dependable. It 
should be borne in mind that results by 
the old water oven method or the short 
air oven method are likely to be from 0.3 
to 1 per cent below the more accurate 
values found by the vacuum oven method. 

Several years ago, in comparing aver- 
age analyses and tests of all the types 
and grades of flours, we obtained the fol- 
lowing figures: spring wheat (standard 
patent) 55.7 per cent, hard winter wheat 
54.7, soft winter wheat 54.2, western 
white wheats 58.3, durum 53.2. The aver- 
age for springs of the present crop is 
58.4 per cent. The western white wheats 
are noticeably dry and highly absorptive. 

Generally speaking, the highest absorp- 
tions are found in the straights and me- 
dium long patents. The short patents 
have usually nearly as high absorption 
and the first clears the lowest. Durum 
clears, however, have usually a little high- 
er absorption than durum patents. In 
this connection it may be well to remind 
bakers that dusting flour should not be 
left out of account in calculations of ab- 
sorptions, any more than it should be for- 
gotten in cost calculations. 

The water absorptions of European 
flours are materially lower than those of 
American flours. This is as true of the 
famous Hungarian flours as of the weak 
French and British ones. The main rea- 
son for the low absorbing power of the 
French and British flours is obviously in 
the very high percentage of moisture 
present, 55.3 per cent of absorption being 
about the average for British flours when 
making pan loaves, or 44 per cent in cot- 
tage loaves. Absorptions are expressed 
in the United Kingdom in quarts per 
sack. Since imperial liquid measures 
“(and also dry measures) differ from 
those in use in the United States, mis- 
takes are sometimes made in converting 
their units into our measures. The im- 
perial gallon and bushel of Great Britain 
and Canada are, respectively, 20.294 and 
8.222 per cent larger than our measures 
of the same names. Hence, to convert 
quarts per sack to per cent absorption 
multiply by .89285 (or divide by 1.12). 

Rye flour absorptions are particularly 
difficult to determine, owing to the sticky 
character of that cereal and the tendency 
to slacken, even during the short time 
which rye flours need for fermentation. 
When mixed with wheat flours, their ab- 
sorptions are of course intermediate and 
dependent upon the absorption of the 
wheat flours used. About 55 per cent ab- 
sorption may be expected from aged, 
high-grade rye flours. 

Bakers will do well not to assume with- 
out test the uniform water absorption of 
their flours, but to find out the character 
of each and whether they are making the 
quality loaf and at the same time getting 
a reasonably good bread yield with mois- 
ture content not too far below the gov- 
ernment maximum of 38 per cent, 
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MILK IN BREAD 


(Continued from page $30.) 


In the manufacture of cake and pastry, fresh milk 
or a good grade of powdered milk may be used. 
Sweetened condensed milk is not very suitable for this 
purpose on account of the high sugar content. 


COMPARATIVE TABLES ABOUT MILK 


The following tables give the comparative facts 
about milk in different forms: 
ANALYSIS OF FRESH WHOLE BREAD 


———— Per cent 


Total 
Specific Albu- pro- Milk 
gravity Water Fat Casein men tein sugar Ash 
Maximum.. 1.0370 90.32 6.47 6.29 1.44 6.40 6.10 1.21 
Minimum... 1.0264 80.32 2.20 1.79 .26 2.07 4.00 -60 
Average.... 1.0315 7.27 3.64 3.02 53 3.55 4.88 -71 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF WHOLE AND SKIM MILK 
lam Per cent 
Whole milk Skim milk 
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milk in bread making. He can afford to do this 
because: 

1. The food value is increased. 

2. The physical appearance of the bread is con- 
siderably improved. 

8. The actual cost per pound loaf is less when 
milk is used than when water is used. 

This last statement is a surprising fact to many 
people, because they cannot readily understand why 
bread made from milk is cheaper than bread made 
with water as the liquid ingredient. An actual experi- 
ment proves these facts conclusively. The powdered 
skim milk is calculated on the basis of liquid milk. 

In this experiment four batches of dough were 
made: 

Dough No. 1 contained no milk whatever, water 
being used as the liquid ingredient; Dough No. 2 con- 
tained one quarter milk and three quarters water; 
Dough No. 3 contained one half milk and one half 
water; Dough No. 4 contained all milk as the liquid 
ingredient. 

The following table shows the ingredients of each 
dough: 


the ingredients used in the four batches, the following 
comparisons are observed: 


SHOWING COMPARATIVE COSTS OF INGREDIENTS 
No. 1 No.2 No.3 No.4 





Flour at $12 per bbl.. $24.00 $24.00 $24.00 $24.0: 
Salt at 2c per Ib........ 12 12 12 ~12 
Yeast at 30c per Ib........ 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.0/ 
Sugar at 13c per lb..... . 1.30 91 -62 . 
Malt at 9c per lb ..... ‘ .36 -41 -45 9 
Milk at .064c per Ib... ee -93 1.85 4.12 
Lard at 2l1c per Ib..... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
ee NE ssacadkneenceues $30.88 $31.47 $32.04 $34.84 


Naturally the total cost where milk was used was 
higher than when water was used, but note the fol 
lowing: 

Dough No. 1 yields only 572% Ibs of bread at a 
cost of $30.88, which means a cost of 5.39c per 1-lb loaf. 

Dough No. 2 yields 606 Ibs of bread at $31.47, 
making the cost of a 1-lb loaf 5.19¢c. 

Dough No. 3 yields 624 lbs of baked bread costing 
$32.04, making the cost of a 1-lb loaf 5.13c. 

Dough No. 4 yields 653.3 Ibs of baked bread, costing 
$34.84, making the cost of a 1-lb loaf 5.33c. 











ce 87 89.50 : 2 
BOVE s-> co aadusenauiakananaen 3.78 .65 SHOWING DOUGH INGREDIENTS From these data one sees very plainly that it does 
aaa ; 3°40 : . ; y Ve j 
Protein ...----+.++: y+ rer c No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 not cost more to use milk in bread, but on the contrary, 
Be MDOT wens vers ncsenssaeesesreseese NB a oS - oe tes uses... ’ sit costs less than when water is used. So far as the 
Re, SENSO NTE dente 4 a <a... ....... 6 6 6 6 ingredients are concerned, the cheapest bread is made 

ANALYSIS OF CONDENSED MILK FOAM, IO oocceiccneres 10 10 10 10 from half milk and half water, but when the food value 
- Per cent— Sugar, Ibs ............-. 10 a S sense of the various batches is taken into consideration, it is 
Sweetened Unsweetened ee ee ioenens 4 4.5 5 10 f da th bh f all milk is ti h 
condensed milk condensed milk Milk, Ibs ......... ens .. = «69.5 123.5261 ound that the use of all milk is the cheapest. 
Milk solids ......... $1.32 35.10 oe.37 ee Shortening, lbs ....... 10 10 10 10 Neither do the above figures take into consideration 

Fate vesecee 91,88 30.69 ; 71.86 sma \ : i 
pet ‘mae... cce 43.85 40.15 nan gare Total weight, Ibs......... 668 675 682 697 the labor costs, which are a very important item. It 
Milk sugar ......... 12.57 14.89 8.65 9.84 Weight after fermentation, takes nearly the same labor to produce 572 loaves as it 
bai tein ....... 8.05 9.26 6.10 8.75 TOD sv vaccvesnusrensevees 646.36 665 677 693 does 653 loaves, which means a further saving by using 
pores. Prerein Loss , ati Ibs 21.64 10 5 B 
sn a 9.5 3.07 9.13 8.11 4oss in fermentation, Ibs.. 21. 3.48 milk instead of water 
aa... .e. 1.86 2.05 1.37 1.53 Loes, per cent ......0..000- 3.25 1.48 .733 5 A bak padi ' ss ' ae 

oe Sees es nere Weight after fermentation, aker Starting ou oO make a roximately 100 

ANALYSIS OF MILK POWDERS OM Axnnea tev cues canines 646.36 665 682 697 loaves of bread fon example cede ton Panggea. tet 

-——Per cent— Weight after baking, Ibs... 572.51 606 624 653.3 A ly f wé h co. 2 - 'Sy- 

Whole milk Skim milk Loss in baking, Ibs......... 73.85 59 53 40.22 proximate y four batches, if made from water, but if 

Meieee yc avcscecsevensnuedeoneser 3.62 3.16 Baking loss, per cent...... 11.15 8.88 7.83 5.78 made with milk, only three batches would be required. 

eas ses Lip Ry By a careful study of these figures one sees very This is a big item and must not be overlooked, because 

Proteins ...-.+.+++++++: eye 49.65 plainly that the loss in baking was considerably less it proves still further the economy of using milk in 
Cee isecsten: | Oe 7.87 in the batches where milk was used than in the batches —_ bread making. 


CAN THE BAKER AFFORD TO USE MILK IN BREAD MAKING? 
Some very interesting experiments have been con- 
ducted to prove that the baker can advantageously use 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


General Business Poor—Bakery Trade Slack 
—Price Cutting General—Labor Dis- 
putes Add to Burden 


Seattie, Wasu.—During the past 
month a decided slump is reported from 
practically all districts along the coast. 
The depression is more evident in north- 
western than in southern territory, con- 
stituting practically a 25 per cent reduc- 
tion in output in the former as against 
probably 15 per cent in California. The 
slackness is caused by a temporary de- 
pression in general business and the 
usual between seasons slow bakery trade. 
Prices are weak at last month’s figures 
of 8@9c and 12@138c for the 1-lb and 
14%-lb loaves, respectively. 

A bread war seems imminent in Port- 
land and in Los Angeles, where cheap 
loaves are being placed on the market 
by some of the leading bakeries. Chain 
stores are adding fuel to the fire by 
heavy cutting in retail prices of bread, 
This condition is caused by a scramble 
to maintain outputs, and is having an 
effect on bread qualities. There is little 
expectation of better conditions in the 
immediate future. 

The flour market showed a little ac- 
tivity early in the month, with some of 
the larger bakeries adding to their hold- 
ings for late season use. Most bakeries 
are carrying stocks or have contracts 
covering needs well into the new crop 
season. Blends contain a larger per- 
centage of eastern flours than heretofore, 
because of the increased volume desired 
in the loaf and the higher price of west- 
ern flours. 

The labor situation, which showed evi- 
dence of satisfactory adjustment of new 
contracts covering the year beginning 
May 1, has not developed as peacefully 
as anticipated. In Seattle new contracts, 
practically the same as last year’s, were 
signed by all bakeries except the Golden 
Rule, which announced some weeks prior 
to the end of the contract year that it 
would not sign up with the unions. A 
strike was called May 1, and the bakery 
is now under a union boycott. Both 
sides are fighting in the open. Harry 
Pemberton, proprietor of the bakery, an- 
nounces that he has a full crew working, 
and that his business has not been ma- 
terially affected. 

In Spokane the bakers are demanding 
that union contracts be revised on a 
basis of somewhat lower wages and bet- 





where water was used. 


milk than with water. 
Cost of Ingredients. 


ter working conditions. The unions are 
standing firmly for a renewal of the old 
contract, and while it is hoped an ami- 
cable settlement may be made, trouble 
is anticipated, with probably strikes. 

A union boycott is on against the R. 
B. Ward Co, plant of the Continental 
Baking Corporation in Los Angeles, and 
it is intimated that it will be extended 
to cover all Continental holdings in the 
South. 

Union boycotts are being advertised in 
Portland against both the United States 
Baking Co. and the Davidson Bread Co. 
Practically all shops in Portland are be- 
ing operated on the open shop plan, but 
the unions are centering their fight on 
these two shops. Negotiations are being 
delayed in both San Francisco and Oak- 
land, with a possibility of amicable set- 
tlement. 

NOTES 

G. McMains, Taft, Cal., has remodeled 
his bakeshop. 

C. A. Rudloff has opened a bakery in 
San Diego, Cal. 

Frank Pia, Salt Lake City, has or- 
dered a new oven. 

The bakery in the Olympia (Wash.) 
Hotel is being enlarged. 

The Swedish Importing Co., Portland, 
is installing a small molder. 

A dough mixer has been purchased by 
Carl Gutzman, Santa Ana, Cal. 

An oven has been installed by E. W. 
Warneke, White Salmon, Wash. 

An oven has been installed in the 
Bradley Pie Shop, Los Angeles. 

Port Orchard, Wash., has a new bak- 
ery opened up by Mrs. M. Killeen. 

Gus Salmont has sold his bakery- 
grocery, Glendale, Cal., to J. Neilson. 

The Ashton Bakery, South Pasadena, 
Cal., has been sold to George Welebit. 

William Bowman has sold the Milwau- 
kie (Oregon) Bakery to E. J. Baker. 

F. Burgoyne has added another oven 
to his bakery in Oregon City, Oregon. 

K. Jensen has purchased an interest 
in the Stanford Bakery, Palo Alto, Cal. 

An electric oven has been installed in 
the Pacific Mills, Ltd., Ocean Falls, B. C. 

The Havenscourt Bakery has been 
opened at 6673 Beck Street, Oakland, 
Cal. 

Frank Vance, of Vance Bros.’ Bak- 
eries, Phoenix, Ariz., recently spent sev- 


Also the loss during fermen- 
‘tation was considerably less in the bread made with 


By applying cost figures to 


These figures are interesting and should be studied 
carefully by every baker. 


It is to be noted that in 


Dough No. 4 the amount of milk used was almost .215 


eral days in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 

M. J. Caldera plans opening a bakery 
at 2977 East Seventh Street, Oakland, 
Cal. 

An electric oven has been installed by 
F. Terry in his Perf-X-Un Bakery, Port- 
land. 

The McWilliams Bakery, La Grande, 
Oregon, soon will move into its new 
plant. 

Pihlgrin’s Bakery, 1621 Taraval Street, 
San Francisco, is now owned by S. An- 
derson. 

B. Howard has opened a bakery in 
the new market at 1720 Bellevue Avenue, 
Seattle. 


S. C. Lindsay, Spokane, has purchased 
Weaver Brothers’ Deer Park (Wash.) 
Bakery. 

The Birch Bakery, Molalla, Oregon, 
has been sold to R. Bohnke and S. B. 
Powers. 

Mrs. Mac’s Bakery, 5014 Phinney Av- 
enue, Seattle, has been sold to G. T. 
Haakon. 

Lange’s Baked-Best Bakery, 855 Mis- 
sissippi Avenue, Portland, has purchased 
an oven, 

Louis Gotteli and P. Savant have 
bought out Carl Spangler’s bakery, Los 
Gatos, Cal. 

Weitzel & Pastore have opened a bak- 
ery at their market on First Street, San 
Diego, Cal. 

E. McCallister and R. W. Peck have 
opened a bakery and confectionery in 
Tulare, Cal. 

Harry Heise, of Heise’s Cake Bakery, 
Los Angeles, is in the East for an ex- 
tended visit. 


A. Meyer, proprietor Chatterton Bak- 
ery, San Jose, Cal., has opened a branch 
in Palo Alto. 

Cambern Bros., Spokane, have placed 
an automatic bread wrapping machine in 
their bakery. 

E. F. Davidson, of the Davidson Bread 
Co., Portland, spent several days last 
week in Seattle. 

A revolving oven has been placed in 
Amschler’s Bakery, 3672 Whittier Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles. 

The equipment of the Oakdale Bake 
Rite Bakery has been sold to W. L. 
Hall, who will use it in his new bakery 


¢ 


of a pint to every loaf of bread. ' 


department at his Cash and Carry store 
in Escalon, Cal. 

The Calona Bakery, Crockett, Cal., op- 
erated by M. Imerone, has installed new 
machine equipment. 

A flour outfit has been installed in 
the Union Made Bakery, West Temple 
Street, Los Angeles. 

Gus Beckman has sold his Sancia Bak- 
ery, 902 Howell Street, Seattle, to G. 
Nelson and M. Dahl. 

Charles Russell is now superintendent 
of production for the J. M. Julian Co., 
bakers, Los Angeles. 

F. E. Tyus, of the Ketchikan (Alaska) 
Bakery, recently purchased equipment in 
Seattle for his bakery. 

Fred A. Schoenlen, general manager 
Log Cabin Baking Co., Portland, has re- 
turned from New York. 


A mixer has been placed in the bak- 
ery department of the Bay Cities Mer- 
cantile Co., Venice, Cal. 


W. E. Southwood, proprietor City 
Bakery, Sandpoint, Idaho, has returned 
from Seattle and Spokane. 

The Royal Baking Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has installed an electric oven. Wil- 
liam Muehler is proprietor. 


Walter Taylor, proprietor Rotary 
Bread Stores, Inc., Seattle, has pur- 
chased a high-speed molder. 

Gus Messerschmidt, of the San Fran- 
cisco Bakery, has returned to Juneau, 
Alaska, from a visit in Seattle. 

The Shelley (Idaho) Home Bakery has 
been sold to John Meina, proprietor of 
the Home Bakery, Idaho Falls. 


Paul Stephan, of the Bandon (Oregon) 
Baking Co., is building an addition and 
installing a bread make-up unit. 


Max Leland, proprietor Perfection 
Bakery, Hillsboro, Oregon, after a siege 
of pneumonia, is again at work. 

Karl Winter, of the Southern Califor- 
nia Baking Co., San Diego, Cal., has 
contracted for a high-speed mixer. 

T. R. Taylor has leased the Oregon 
Trail Bakery, Ontario, Oregon, to E. R. 
Swalley, formerly of Weiser, Idaho. 

A flour outfit and mixer has been or- 
dered by the Occident Bread Co., Seattle, 
of which William Colk is manager. 

An oven and machine equipment have 
been installed by M. G. Tuel, of the 
New Wasco Bakery, Wasco, Oregon. 
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Cramer’s Bakery, San Diego, Cal., has 
contracted for a new overhead, belt type 
proofer to be delivered early in July. 

The Salem (Oregon) Baking Co., a 
branch of the Haynes-Foster Baking Co., 
Portland, has ordered an American di- 
vider. 

Q. Pinotti will move his bakery from 
Sutter Creek to San Andreas, Cal., where 
he has purchased property on St. Charles 
Street. 

Jack Foster has sold the Quality Bak- 
ery, Safford, Ariz., to H. C. Tanner, and 
is looking over the bakery field in Cali- 
fornia. 

A new oven and some make-up ma- 
chinery have been installed in his Model 
Bakery, Waitsburg, Wash., by F. C. 
DeLap. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
heen filed by E. V. Arnold, who operated 
the Sign of the Rose Bakery, Monmouth, 
Oregon. 

The Peerless Bakery, Richmond, Cal., 
is opening a branch shop at 1048 Mc- 
Donald Avenue. S. Scroggins is pro- 
prietor. 

Anton Tutter, of the Log Cabin Bak- 
ery, 247 East Sixty-first Street, Los An- 
veles, recently installed new machine 
equipment. 

J. Hirvi, of the Hirvi Baking Co., 
Klamath Falls, Oregon, and Mrs. Hirvi, 
have returned from a trip to Portland 
and Seaside. 

The Barker Bakery, East Seventeenth 
and Sandy Boulevard, Portland, soon 
will install a new divider, rounder and 
flour outfit. 

N. E. Berger, for years manager of 
the Purity Baking Co., Billings, Mont., 
is now foreman of the Golden Rule Bak- 
ery, Seattle. 

The Peach Blossom Bakery, Yuba 
City, Cal., is now under the management 
of C. Gangloff and J. A. Walley, of 
Marysville, Cal. : 

H. A. Graff_has leased the Ideal Bak- 
ery, Logan, Utah, to Carey & Chipman, 
formerly in the baking business at 
American Fork, Utah. 

C. Halstrom succeeds Arthur Broder- 
son in the May Co.’s Bakery, Los An- 
geles. Mr. Broderson has opened a bak- 
ery of his own in Alhambra. 

T. Pappadaks is remodeling his Athe- 
nian Bakery, in the Pike Place Market, 
Seattle, to install a soda fountain, and 
will also serve light lunches. 

Another branch of the Daily Bread 
Shop, operated by E. W. Losey & Sons, 
33 North Fair Oaks, Pasadena, Cal., has 
been opened at 229 East Colorado. 


H. H. Haynes, of the Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., Portland, with Mrs. Haynes, 
motored to St. Helena, Cal., to attend 
the graduation of their daughter, Dorris. 


Michael Beck has sold his bakery at 
Bellingham, Wash., and will take an ex- 
tended vacation motoring through Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California and - Mexico. 


The Olive-Crest Bakery has _ been 
opened by J. C. McFarland at 407 Olive 
Way, Seattle. Mr. McFarland will sell 
delicatessen goods and confectionery be- 
sides his bakery line. 


R. P. Stoll, formerly with the Polson 
Flour Mills, Missoula, Mont., now con- 
nected with the Purity Bakery, St. Igna- 
tius, recently was married to Miss Ger- 
trude Cope, of Missoula. 


Hans Graf has opened a bakery at 
First Avenue North and West Mercer 
Street, Seattle. Mr. Graf until recently 
was foreman of the cake department of 
the Washington Bakeries, Inc. 


G. A. Randolph, for many years man- 
ager of the cracker department of the 
Tacoma Biscuit & Candy Co., has start- 
ed a wholesale cooky bakery at 2406 
Seventieth Avenue West, Seattle. 


Martin Martinov, of the Butter Krust 
Bakery, has returned to Salt Lake City 
from New York, where he is reported to 
have completed the sale of his bakery to 
the Continental Baking Corporation. 

The Petrio Muzzio Baking Co., Stock- 
ton, Cal., is installing a modern unit of 
make-up equipment to be used largely 
for the manufacture of French bread, 
in which the company does an extensive 
business. 

Stock and fixtures of the Beaumont 


Bakery, 409 East Forty-second Street, 
Portland, have been sold by the Credit 
Men’s Association to J. W. Hastings, 
who will continue the business under the 
old name. 

The Bucan Baking Co. has moved into 
its new building at Thirty-fourth and 
Woodland Park Avenue, Seattle. The 
new factory is modern in every respect 
and well equipped. George Bucan is the 
proprietor. 


L. Mitchell, proprietor Ogden (Utah) 
Baking Co., has returned from New 
York, where he is said to have closed a 
deal with the Continental Baking Corpo- 
ration for taking over his bakery, he to 
continue as manager of the plant. 


Henry Matthaei, of the Matthaei 
Bread Co., Tacoma, sailed May 14 for 
Europe, and is not expected to return 
until late in the summer. William 
Matthaei, general manager of the bakery, 
is on a business trip to New York. 


Jens ‘Hansen, of the Hansen Bread 
Co., Seattle, is installing a high-speed 
mixer, and has placed an order for a 
modern, motor-driven flour outfit. Ex- 
tensive alterations will be made in the 
bakery building and a new brick oven 
installed. 


Harry Pemberton, proprietor Golden 
Rule Bakery, Seattle, will erect a large 
addition to his bakery, to house the 
packing and delivery department, and 
additiongl ovens and machinery will be 
installed. He has just received a new, 
high-speed Thomson molder. 


Fred Ward, for many years with the 
Sperry Flour Co. in the promotion de- 
partment, has resigned, and contemplates 
purchasing an interest in the Royal Bak- 
ery & Confectionery Co., Portland, of 
which William B. Heusner is proprietor. 
Mr. Ward would be in charge of the 
manufacturing and sales departments. 


David Ackerman, general manager 
Spokane (Wash.) Bakery Co., has re- 
turned from New York, where he com- 
pleted the sale of his bakery to the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation, but the 
plant will not be formally turned over 
until June 1. Mr, Ackerman will be re- 
tained by the Continental as manager, 
but further plans for the operation of 
the plant have not been announced. 


Powdered 
Buttermilk 
in 

Bread 


AKERS of late have 
B shown considerable in- 

terest in a high grade 
powdered buttermilk from 
which excellent results are 
said to have been obtained. 
A manufacturer says con- 
cerning his product: 

“Liquid buttermilk has al- 
ways been recognized as a 
very valuable milk to use in 
the bakery, but because of the 
general lack of facilities for 
handling it, and also because 
its peculiarities were not un- 
derstood, the consumption 
was limited to a very few 
bakers. 

“The chief reason why a 
high grade powdered butter- 
milk can be used to advantage 
in the bakery is its lactic acid 
content, which hastens fer- 
mentation by its softening action on the 
gluten of the flour. 

“Lactic acid contained in buttermilk is 
known by science and practical bakers 
to be the safeguard of a healthy fermen- 
tation and, thereby, the medium of giving 
an > ei and wholesome flavor to 
bread. 

“The lactic acid content of high grade 

wdered buttermilk is of immense value, 
in that it will positively prevent the oc- 
currence of rope. Rope bacilli cannot 
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WESTERN NEW YORK 


Big Bakery Failure at Buffalo—Local Bak- 
ers Making Preparations for National 
Convention in September 





Burrato, N. Y.—A voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy has been filed in the fed- 
eral court by the Klueck-Hegel Baking 
Co., Ine., 1189 Jefferson Avenue, Buf- 
falo, listing liabilities of $212,338 and 
assets of $257,688. Henry J. Turner has 
been appointed receiver for the firm on 
a $5,000 bond. Joseph A. Klueck, sec- 
retary of the company, stated that lack 
of liquid assets was responsible for the 
petition. 

Among the principal creditors are the 
Liberty Bank, with a $25,000 claim; Isaac 
T. MacGregor, $31,150; M. F. Dirnber- 
ger, $35,000. The firm’s assets include 
real estate valued at $174,713, and prom- 
issory notes for $36,359. 


CHARLES G. SPEIDEL HONORED 


A testimonial dinner was given by the 
Buffalo. Master Bakers’ Association at 
Dold’s Welfare Hall on April 22 in honor 
of Charles G. Speidel, who has retired 
after serving the organization as presi- 
dent for 10 years. About 250 members 
were in attendance, and enjoyed dancing 
and bowling after the banquet. The com- 
mittee in charge of the affair consisted 
of Carl F. Kehlhof, Cyrus W. Faber, Al 
Kaderbeck, George J. Heldmann, George 
H. Pfuelb, George Gesegnet and Arthur 
H. Hock. 


NOTES 


Lang’s Bakery, Buffalo, has placed 11 
new wagons on house-to-house delivery, 
and is said to have ordered 20 addi- 
tional wagons. 

William J. Bedford, proprietor of the 
Beachwood Lunch, Rochester, N. Y., has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
court; liabilities, $3,924; assets, $529. 

The old Lohrman meat market at 
Lockport, N. Y., is being converted into 
an electric baking and coffee shop. No 
coal or gas will be used in the plant. 

An action by the Minneapolis Milling 
Co. against the defunct American Maca- 
roni Co., Inc., of Buffalo, is on the su- 
preme court calendar for trial. The suit 
is over an old debt. The macaroni con- 


exist in the presence of this quantity of 
lactic acid in the dough. Vinegar, acetic 
acid and commercial acid compounds will 
prevent rope, but that is the only excuse 
they have for being in the dough. They 
tend to destroy the bloom of the bread, 
make poor texture and do not increase 
the yield. 

“Powdered buttermilk has exceptional 
merits, when used in sweet doughs and 
other rolls and sweet goods. The largest 
of the manufacturers of powdered milk 





cern has been out of business about twe 
years. 

The safe of the National Biscuit Co., 
Olean, N. Y., was cracked by yeggs and 
$62 and several checks stolen. The dial 
was forced off and explosives used to 
open the safe. 

The Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, 
N. Y., which has just provided for a 
big bond issue for the enlargement of 
its plant, has placed a new brand of flour 
on the market, known as Snow White 
Pastry, for cakes, pies, biscuits, etc. 

W. S. Preyer, chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the proposed four- 
day trip of the Buffalo Flour Club to the 
Baltimore convention of the national or- 
ganization in June, announces that ar- 
rangements for the jaunt are practically 
completed. 

Plans have been filed by Samuel Kauf- 
man for the remodeling of the building 
at 926 East Ferry Street, Buffalo, for 
use as a bakery. The property was for- 
merly known as the Morgan Baking Co., 
Inc., and was sold to Albert G. Hegel, 
and later transferred to Mr. Kaufman. 

Carl Kehlhof, president Buffalo Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association, and chairman 
of the entertainment committee in charge 
of arrangements for the annual conven- 
tion of the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association and allied organiza- 
tions, to be held here in September, has 
called a meeting of the committee for 
June 1, to map out a tentative program. 

David Guttman, a baker at 10 Morti- 
mer Street, Buffalo, was placed on pro- 
bation by City Judge McLaughlin last 
week for violating the state compensa- 
tion laws in refusing to pay an award 
of $244 to Matthew Pryzbyl, who was 
injured while in Guttman’s employ as a 
baker. 

M. A. McCarruy. 





LONG AUTOMOBILE TRIP MADE 

New history was written May 15, when 
Mayor Ralph H. Webb and a group of 
Winnipeg business men made the trip 
from Winnipeg to Minneapolis by auto- 
mobile, a distance of 494 miles, in 12 
hours. The actual running time of the 
leading car was 10 hours and 36 minutes. 
One of the party was James Spiers, of 
the Spiers-Parnell Baking Co., Winnipeg. 





One of the St. Paul Plants of the Collis Products Co., Manufacturers of Powdered Buttermilk 


maintain laboratories, where all sorts 
of experiments are carried out, in order 
that they may furnish practical informa- 
tion to the baker. 

“High quality powdered buttermilk 
contains approximately 5 per cent butter 
fat, the best quality of shortening avail- 
able. 

“Apart from the merits mentioned, a 
high grade powdered buttermilk has other 
advantages, such as economy, ready sup- 
ply, cleanliness and convenience.” 
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N SPITE of reassuring arguments for 
| the justification of keeping up bread 

prices when the flour market turned, 
the chorus of complaint by customers and 
the press very quickly broke the bakers’ 
resolution, and bread 
soon fell 2c on the 4-lb 
loaf. London led in the 
downward movement, 
and the provinces have quickly followed, 
Glasgow being one of the few places 
where prices have not been reduced. 
Evidently the large bakers there who 
took to free wrapping of bread in rather 
a lighthearted way are endeavoring to get 
some of their costs on that account back 
again. 

In London there appeared for a while 
to be most friendly relations between the 
large wholesale bakers and the small men, 
but that love seems to have vanished. 
The big bakers made two quick reduc- 
tions, and on the last occasion they did 
not even tell the others what they pro- 
posed to do. The London Master Bak- 
ers’ Protection Society held meetings, and 
a public announcement was made on its 
authority that the price was not to come 
down. The wholesalers took no notice, 
but simply brought it down and an- 
nounced their action in the press. There 
was quite a long communication in the 
daily newspapers, not only notifying the 
reduction, but also implying that it was 
the large wholesale bakers who thus were 
solicitous of the public interests, while 
the little bakers wished to maintain high 
prices. 


PRICES OF 
BREAD 


* * 


Q)NE of the large county council edu- 
cation committees has adopted the 
plan of publishing booklets concerning 
many trades and industries, showing to 
the youth of both sexes 
and their parents their 
prospects in the specific 
trades. The purpose is 
to help parents to make 
an intelligent choice of vocations for their 
children. One of these booklets, entitled 
“Baking and Confectionery,” has just 
been issued. It is pointed out that baking 
is one of the trades still left for small 
capitalists ; that an equipment for a prof- 
itable small business need not cost more 
than about £500. It is stated that, once 
a business is started, particularly if it has 
a Shop trade attached, it can be carried 
on with very little floating capital, be- 
cause the finished goods, being in daily 
demand, return the costs of the raw ma- 
terials several times before the latter 
have actually to be paid for. The book- 
let praises night work, since it gives the 
young man his leisure during the day. 
To those who do not aspire to become 
proprietors of businesses, but rather aim 
at taking foremen’s and managers’ situa- 
tions, it is pointed out that the passage to 
these posts is easy for any one who is 
willing to put energy into his efforts, and 
that there are some very highly paid 
posts to be secured in the baking trade. 
The booklet describes in detail the meth- 
ods of getting into the trade and the 
ey free educational facilities avail- 
able. 


PROSPECTS 
FOR YOUNG 
BAKERS 


A YEAR or so ago bakers here were 

reviving their interest in American 
and Canadian flours, but, since prices 
have increased and supplies are not plen- 
tiful, they are again los- 
ing touch with the im- 
ported article. Although 
at the moment strong im- 
ported flour is 1@2s per sack cheaper 
than home milled, bakers are rather in- 
different to the bargain. Most of. them 
had bought a considerable quantity at low 
prices, which they used while quotations 
were soaring, but the boom lasted just 
long enough to exhaust these supplies, 
and flour at top prices had to be bought. 
I hear of many forward purchases at 
nearly the top prices, and the holders of 
that dear flour are now inclined to pity 
themselves, for they certainly get no pity 


OUT OF 
PRACTICE 


from the public or the press. The habit 
of using imported flour again will return 
if it can keep steadily a little under Brit- 
ish milled. 
” aa 
FTER the hot cross-bun had been 
given up for dead, or nearly so, there 
was this year a remarkable revival. On 
all hands bakers report record business, 
and it has all been done 


A REVIVAL with a great deal less 
worry than it was 10 
years ago. At that time the small bakers 


were extremely solicitous to have their 
buns hot from the oven on Good Friday 
morning, and it was the custom to send 
out messengers to deliver at customers’ 
doors as early as 5 o'clock. This custom 
has not been revived since the war-time 
restrictions. The bakers now have all 
their buns ready for sale on Thursday, 
and customers buy them without com- 
plaint. 

This revival in the bun trade has no re- 
ligious significance, and is in fact difficult 
to explain. It is notable only as showing 
that an old custom has a strange vitality. 
It is curious, also, to learn that, although 
we have still a great number of unem- 
ployed, the people are just as willing as 
ever to enjoy themselves, and somehow 
have money to spend. From all the sea- 
side and holiday resorts reports came of 
excellent business during the Easter holi- 
days. 

* * 
LTHOUGH our large exhibition of 
bread and confectionery does not 
take place until the middle of Septem- 
ber, the committees of the various sec- 
tions are already at work. 
Recently there has been 
a good deal of criticism 
of the judging of the 
smaller exhibitions, but this major con- 
cern is regarded with much faith. The 
complaints referred to are generally that 
the prize winner did not make the goods 
himself, but got an exhibition expert to 
make them; that he used ingredients that 
were debarred; that the judges knew 
whose goods they were judging, and gave 

prizes to their friends. 

These complaints come from disap- 
pointed competitors, and as there are 
many more unsuccessful than prize win- 
ners, the complainants find considerable 
sympathy. The fact that suspicions 
have been engendered has made the com- 
mittees more careful than ever in devis- 
ing safeguards against any chance of un- 
fairness. The competitions have been so 
thoroughly thought out in the past that 
very little change is made from year to 
year. When any is initiated it is general- 
ly to increase the number of entries in 
some particular competition. 

A good deal of interest is taken in a 
display of flour and bread from English 
grown wheats. Not very much improve- 
ment has yet been made, and the bakers, 
unfortunately, are rather contemptuous 
about this section, but it has some good 
friends among the millers. 

There have been, from time to time, 
several interesting changes made in the 
bread section. Thus there was an inter- 
esting class founded by the Baker and 
Confectioner a good many years ago, for 
any novelty in the bread or roll line, but 
the entries have been so few that the 
donors of the prize have been asked to 
alter the conditions. The mill owners of 
Australia have offered a 50 guinea cup as 
a prize for bread made wholly from Aus- 
tralian flour. A large chocolate firm has 
offered a silver cup and two prizes of 
£50 and £25, respectively, for plain and 
fancy cakes and plain and fancy bread 
from ingredients containing cocoa pow- 
der. Milling has offered a cup for milk 
bread made from English milled flour. 
A proposal to have a condition inserted 
that exhibition loaves should be molded 
by hand was not accepted, so that run- 
ning through a molding machine a dozen 
times to secure texture is an allowable 
procedure. The committee agreed to the 


A LONG 
VIEW 
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appointment of a panel of three, none of 
whom should be judges, to hear com- 
plaints by disappointed competitors. 

* a 


BAKERS were treated with only scant 
courtesy by the royal commission on 
food prices, but made little complaint, 
as the commission was a special body, 
set up for a particular 
GOVERNMENT purpose. Our permanent 
CONTROL departments of state 
have precise functions, 
and limits to their powers which the peo- 
ple appreciate. It was a matter of some 
surprise in the trade, therefore, when the 
secretary of the National Association of 
Bakers published an official letter, which 
he had received from the Board of Trade 
after a reduction of 6s in flour; this gov- 
ernment official wrote, “I am therefore 
to suggest that the price of bread ought, 
in the circumstances, to be lowered on 
March 30 unless, in the meantime, flour 
is advanced by more than 2s a sack.” 
Neither this official nor his department 
had any right to write such a letter. No 
department has been given power to con- 
trol the price of bread. Bakers, however, 
have appealed so often to the government, 
and shown so subservient a spirit, that 
officials have assumed a dominating tone. 
There are many rumors regarding the re- 
port which the royal commission is to 
present, but all agree that the formation 
of a permanent council to regulate prices 
is to be proposed. This letter indicates 
the beginning of such interference, and 
shows that the prospect is not encourag- 
ing for the baker. 


* * 


THE present government has intimated 
that it is not prepared to take any 
instructions from the International In- 
dustrial Convention at Geneva as to how 
the baking trade in Brit- 
ain is to be conducted. 
Last year the resolution 
was passed that night work in bakehouses 
should be abolished. Our government has 
instructed its delegates that, if such a 
condition were imposed, it should not ap- 
ly to schools, hotels, restaurants or pub- 
lie institutions, nor to any master bak- 
er’s personal labor, nor would it be made 
the law here if its effect were to increase 
the price of bread. 

If these conditions are retained, the 
proposal to prohibit nigh? work in bak- 
eries is already dead. To allow night 
baking in hotels and prohibit it to other 
bakeries would be to drive all the hotels 
to bake their own bread; to allow small 
bakers to get out new bread in the morn- 
ing while the larger concerns could only 
sell stale would create agitation within 
the trade the end of which cannot be fore- 
seen. The royal commission, as the re- 
sult of the evidence put before it on this 
point, is likely to report to the govern- 
ment that interference with bakeries as 
they have already been developed would 
probably cause an increase in bread 
prices. 


NOT GENEVA 


A BILL presented in Parliament pro- 

poses to safeguard the interests of 
leaseholders, particularly of business 
premises. In London, in the best busi- 
ness quarters, it is almost 
impossible to secure free- 
hold premises. Land for 
building is generally rented for 99 years. 
The lessee may build his premises, but 
practically at the dictation of the ground 
landlord. He has also to effect an insur- 
ance for the full value of the property, 
on behalf of the owner of the ground. At 
the end of the 99 years, whoever is owner 
has to put it in habitable repair, or pay 
the ground landlord a considerable sum 
for dilapidations. Should the holder of 
the lease at the end of the term desire a 
renewal for another 99 years, and is will- 
ing to build new premises, he may be 
granted a lease on whatever terms the 
landlord can exact. 

A few years ago a baker’s lease in a 
good business part of London expired. 
The ground rent had been £7. A new 
lease was granted for the same area at 
£70, with the proviso that a new building 
be erected by the lessee under’ conditions 
stipulated by the ground landlord. This 
entailed a cost of £500 in excess of what 
the lessee’s surveyor considered neces- 
sary. In the case of the tenant of a 
shop or business premises, the term is 
usually for 21 years, generally with in- 
crease of rent at the end of each seven- 


LEASES 


year period. At the final term it is at 
the option of the landlord to renew the 
lease or refuse. If the neighborhood has 
become prosperous, or if the lessee has 
increased his business to a profitable con- 
cern, the landlord invariably increases the 
rent, and may do so to quite an exorbi- 
tant extent if he has other prospective 
tenants anxious to secure the premises. 
The hard thing about the arrangement is 
that all the repairs to keep the place 
habitable have to be undertaken by the 
tenant; and if for the needs of his own 
business he has to spend large sums in 
structural alterations near the end of his 
lease, all these improvements fall into the 
hands of the landlord, with no repayment 
to the tenant. 

The bill referred to above proposes to 
compel landlords to renew leases at the 
expiry of their period on the old terms; 
the question of rent to be submitted to 
the county court; demand from others 
not to be taken into account in consider- 
ing value of the premises; an increase 
of 10 per cent in rent to be allowed 
against law expenses and possible re- 
pairs on renewing the lease. The land- 
lord is allowed to recover the premises if 
he requires them for his own use. Such 
a bill is not likely to have any chance of 
becoming law under the present condi- 
tions and mentality of people with prop- 
erty. 

. 
BAKERS are fond of outings. The 
master bakers’ associations generally 
contrive, during the winter months, to 
have a communal dinner, to which it has 
been the custom to invite 


MILLERS’ as many as possible of 
ECONOMY the travelers of milling 

firms, and other allied 
traders. In summer there is an excur- 


sion to some popular place, and again 
the millers’ representatives form no in- 
considerable portion of the number at- 
tending. This arrangement has gone on 
for many years but, evidently due either 
to economy or to a changing mentality of 
the millers toward bakers’ associations, 
representatives of mills are to be no long- 
er the guests of bakers at the annual out- 
ings. Millers are evidently creating the 
ban in their own interests, but it is highly 
probable that the change will, in the long 
run, be all for the benefit of the bakers. 
Having to take full responsibility for 
their own social functions, they will de- 
velop a little more independence than 
they appear now to have, and this self- 
reliance may have quite interesting and 
surprising results in their other business 
transactions. The ban referred to ap- 
plies, so far, only to London. 
Joun Kirkranp. 





THROUGH THE NORTHWEST 

The Erickson Baking Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., recently installed a MHubbard- 
American oven. 

Jaeger Bros., who formerly operated 
the Chippewa Baking Co., at Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., have bought the Oswald Bak- 
ery, Wausau, Wis., and will take posses- 
sion June 15. They will remodel the shop 
and have bought a Read Ekco junior 
high-speed dough mixer, a Read sifting 
outfit, with two variable feed bins, auto- 
matic weighing hopper and tank, and a 
Read heavy duty type D cake machine. 

L. C. Chamberlain, proprietor Bake 
Rite Bakery, Northfield, Minn., has in- 
stalled a heavy duty type D Read cake 
machine. 

J. E. Wilson’s bakery, Estherville, 
Iowa, is said to be one of the most mod- 
ern and complete shops of its size in the 
state. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co. has installed 
two Duhrkop ovens in the plant it is just 
completing at Hibbing, Minn., and will 
install three in the plant it has just start- 
ed to build at Superior, Wis. 

The City Bakery, Larimore, N. D., 
owned by R. E. Marigen, burned. 

The Federal Bakery, Cloquet, Minn., 
the New Keewatin Bakery, Keewatin, 
Minn., and the Kline & Hansen bakery, 
343 East Lake Street, Minneapolis, have 
been closed. * 

Bakery changes: Eugene Hotten has 
succeeded P. Smith as proprietor of the 
East Side Hill Bakery, Eau Claire, Wis; 
Mr. Matson, who operates a bakery at 
Devils Lake, N. D., bought the Broadway 
Bakery, Fargo, of B. Wick; J. Butler, 
Northwood, Iowa, sold out to C. J. Mag- 
nuson; E. Holt sold his bakery at West- 
by, Wis., to Chester Hoode. 
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A Modern Mill 
Laboratory and 
Bakeshop 


N SEPTEMBER, 1912, the Lake of the 
| Woods Milling Co., Ltd., equipped its 
“ first laboratory, which was installed in 
the main western office at Winnipeg. Sam- 
ples of flour from the company’s mills, both 

eastern and western Canada, were sent 
iere to be tested, and the results reported 
1e following day. However, this system 
did not prove entirely satisfactory, and in 
914 it was decided that the laboratory 
vould be capable of better service if brought 
loser to the mills. In July of that year, 
therefore, the equipment was moved from 
Winnipeg to Keewatin, Ont., where the large mills of 
the company are located. 

There the work of flour testing was carried on for 
several years, in the commodious rooms above the Kee- 
watin mill offices; but it was realized that, valuable as 
the laboratory had proved for control work as a means 
of keeping the mill products uniform, it did not pro- 
vide all the information desired, as, while the labora- 
tory test proved conclusively the quality of the flour, 
it did not determine the treatment necessary to pro- 
duce the best results in the bakeshop. 

Having decided upon this point, the Lake of the 
Woods company, with its usual energy, proceeded to 
select a site for a three-story brick building which 
would accommodate a laboratory, bakeshop, and ex- 
perimental mill. With the grain movement of 1922 the 
new structure was completed, standing upon a ridge 
of rock between the mills and the office building. It 
is of concrete and brick construction, 38x40, with full- 
sized basement, and presents an immaculate appear- 
ance, surrounded by well-kept lawns and flower beds. 
In the basement are an up-to-date experimental mill 
and flour storage for the bakeshop, besides dressing 
rooms, with shower bath, for the use of employees. 

The second floor is taken up entirely with the com- 
mercial bakery equipment. Neither work nor expense 
was spared in equipping this bakeshop, with the result 
that it is as nearly perfect as sanitary and up-to-date 
methods could indicate. The walls are lined with white 
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enamel brick, and exceptionally large window spaces 
provide a maximum of light. The equipment was sup- 
plied by the Fletcher Mfg. Co., Toronto, Ont., and 
includes a 2-bbl mixer, dough divider, rounder, three- 
section automatic proofer, and double-roll molder. 
The equipment is driven from one large motor by 
means of a main line shaft. The oven is so constructed 
that a hot water boiler and steam boiler are incorpo- 
rated in the structure, so that hot water and steam 
are available continuously for service in any of the 
processes. 

The bread made in the bakeshop is sold exclusively 
in Keewatin, the town being composed almost entirely 
of employees of the Lake of the Woods company. The 
initial output was 300 112-lb loaves per day, but was 
very shortly increased by more than 100 per cent. 
Home baking is said to be practically nonexistent in 
that snug little town, the bakeshop having conclusively 
demonstrated that it is possible profitably to produce a 
baker’s loaf of a quality to equal, if not excel, home 
made bread. 

The commercial bakeshop test, in conjunction with 
the laboratory tests, make an ideal combination in 
checking the output of the large mills owned by the 
company. The bakeshop test is undoubtedly a severe 
one, owing to the fact that the flour has had no time 
to age, but is baked the day after it is milled. It is 
felt by those in charge of the production that if the 
flour will produce good bread under these conditions, 
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Laboratory and Bakeshop 
of the Lake of 

the Woods Milling 

Co., Ltd., 

Keewatin, Ont. 


it is safe to say it will give 
no trouble after it has 
gone out to the trade and 
had time to improve with 
age. 

As a service to bakers, 
the company cordially in- 
vites them to send a loaf of 
their bread, together with 
the formula used, to the laboratory department at 
Keewatin. The bread is scored, and the formula tried 
out under actual bakeshop conditions. If found neces- 
sary, the formula is adjusted, and the resultant loaf 
sent back to the baker with recommendations as to 
how he may improve his product. 

The routine work of the laboratory staff includes 
a complete check up each fall of the baking qualities 
of wheat from practically every corner of western 
Canada. This work covers not only milling and bak- 
ing tests, but tests for protein and gluten content. 
When the infinite variety of samples presented by the 
western crops of the past few years are taken into con- 
sideration, one gathers some idea of the work entailed. 

The main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
passes the door of the mills at Keewatin, bringing 
wheat from thousands of points throughout the great 
wheat belt of the western provinces. It is not an un- 
common occurrence, during the fall months, to see 
250,000 bus of grain standing on the mill sidings, wait- 
ing to be checked over by the laboratory staff. In 
some cases a large proportion is rejected and for- 
warded to Fort William. 

The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., operates 
four large mills west of the Great Lakes, with a total 
capacity of 13,700 bbls daily. Only the choicest of 
Canadian spring wheat is ground, which is drawn from 
the company’s own large line of elevators situated 


throughout western Canada, G. Rock. 


Interior Views of the Bakeshop Operated by the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., at Keewatin, Ont. 
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THE GENERAL FIELD 

H. J. Walker, manager food products 
department Collis Products Co., Clinton, 
Iowa, recently made a week’s motor trip 
through Michigan, calling on the bakery 
trade. 

The Schulze Advertising Service, Chi- 
cago, is now conducting an extensive But- 
ter-Nut bread campaign in Burlington, 
Vt., for Moquin’s Bakery. E. W. Mootz, 
baker, Huntington, W. Va., has put on an 
active campaign on Pan-Dandy bread, 
and it is said this concern’s plant is now 
operating at full capacity. The Schulze 
Advertising Service has always strongly 
advocated the use of the slogan, “Bread 
Is the Best and Cheapest Food,” and is 
featuring it in its various window cam- 
paigns. 

J. W. Hicklin, Hubbard Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, while in the Southwest, attended the 
convention of the Texas Bakers’ Associa- 
tion at Fort Worth. He states that in 
the Southwest he found the~trade gener- 
ally optimistic and enthusiastic over pros- 
pects of future business. 

American bakery equipment appears to 
be popular in various European coun- 
tries, and sales to bakers abroad are in- 
creasing. ‘The National Bread Wrap- 
ping Machine Co., Nashua, N. H., has 
enjoyed a very fine business in Europe, 
and during November, 1924, 26 Sevigne 
bread wrapping machines were sold and 
installed in Glasgow, Scotland, by this 
concern’s European manufacturers, Bak- 
er-Perkins, Ltd. All the machines were 
started up simultaneously on the same 
morning, indicating that practically all 
large bakers in that city had reached an 
agreement to wrap their products. 

E. H. Pendleton, vice president 
Worcester Salt Co., returned to New 
York early in May after a four weeks’ 
absence visiting trade connections in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

The Hawley Advertising Co., Inc., New 
York, which has charge of the account 
of the Pantasote Co., Inc., well known to 
the bakery trade as sales agents for Vehi- 
sote panels, has been awarded one of the 
prizes founded by Edward W. Bok, and 
administered by the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. The 
particular prize awarded to the Hawley 
company was for a distinguished individ- 
ual advertisement, entitled “100 Years to 
a Day.” This advertisement was deemed 
most effective, in its use of English, of 
the many advertisements during 1924. In 
the opinion of the jury awarding the 
prizes, it possessed the additional value 
of being one of a series of advertise- 
ments of similar merit published for the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

The Jaburg-Miller Co., Inc. well- 
known dealer in bakers’ machinery and 
equipment, on May 1 moved from 137 
Hudson Street, New York, to its new 
headquarters at 116 Hudson Street, in 

.the center of the bakery supply and 
equipment district. The concern has a 
lease for a term of years on the building, 
which is five stories high, with basement, 
all of which it will occupy. It is said 
this. building was originally constructed 
for John Jaburg, father of the president 
of the Jaburg-Miller Co., Inc., and oc- 
cupied by him. 

Chapman & Smith Co., the well-known 
supply house of Chicago, has recently 
put on the market an extremely unique 
and useful display fixture, called the 
Utility, which is composed of two and 
three plate glass shelves, carried on steel 
frames. These are easily kept clean, give 
brightness to the window, and are easily 
adjustable. 

C. H. Van Cleef, secretary Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, recently 
sent out letters to all its members, urg- 
ing them to attend the bakery exposition 
and convention to be held at Buffalo the 
week of Sept. 14. “The work of our mem- 
bers from now on to Sept. 14,” he said, 
“is to try to show each and every baker 
the advisability of attending this meet- 
ing. We count on every one to do his 
share and get as many bakers as possible 
to plan for their attendance at Buffalo. 
Do not lose an opportunity to talk up the 


Mr. Van Cleef also 
sent to the membership copies of the 
pamphlet gotten out by the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation on “The Truth About 


Buffalo convention.” 


White Flour.” He urged all members to 
study the pamphlet thoroughly and care- 
fully, and to use it to the best advantage. 

The Tebelmann Baking Co., St. Louis, 
is remodeling a building at Minneapolis 
for a large cake plant, and will enter the 
wholesale cake business in that city. 
This concern’s main bakery is at St. 
Louis, and it also operates a plant at 
Springfield, I1l. H. M. Bachman, Chica- 
go representative of the Union Steel 
Products Co., is furnishing part of the 
equipment for the new Minneapolis plant. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, has 
proposed to its stockholders a plan to in- 
crease its capital stock from $240,000 to 
$18,000,000, divided into shares of $100 
denomination. 
ganized 50 years ago as E. Anheuser & 
Co., obtaining a charter on July 6, 1875. 
Officials say that the new capitalization 
will be on the basis of the actual value of 
the company’s properties. 

Phil Orth, Jr., of the P. Orth Co., Mil- 
waukee, flour and bakery supplies, ac- 
companied by his wife, spent a few days 
at French Lick Springs, Ind., with W. E. 
Fay, Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, 
Ill., and with whom they drove to the 
Kentucky Derby. The Orth company 
handles the Champion company’s prod- 
ucts in Milwaukee. Mr. and Mrs. Orth 
returned on May 20. 

A. S. Purves. 


W. E. LONG CO. OPENS 
OFFICE IN PHILADELPHIA 


Cuicaco, Irr.—The W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, has opened eastern headquar- 
ters in the Real Estate Trust Building, 
Broad and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. 
This expansion is warranted by the in- 
creasing number of active clients in the 
eastern territory. H. T. Ray, in charge 
of the new office, will devote considerable 
time to important market centers, which 
will enable the W. E. Long Co. to have 
accurate knowledge of conditions through 
members of its staff who are well quali- 
fied to give such information. 

W. E. Long, president of the W. E. 
Long Co., upon his return from a trip 
to representative bakeries in the West, 
Southwest, and South, discussing this ex- 
pansion of his company, said: “As is 
known, we conduct a highly specialized 
and individualized group of services for 
bakers, which has developed out of our 
contact with bakery organizations for the 
past 22 years. 

“Those early days were ones of circus 
advertising, small loaves, unwrapped 
bread, and unpleasant shop conditions, 
the days when to every one ‘bread was 
bread.’ If there was an difference, few 
recognized it. Pioneering the old ‘Buster 
Brown’ campaign, and then the 1'4-lb 
wrapped loaf of ‘Holsum,’ we soon ac- 
quired a regard for this value of quality 
control. The best campaigns require 
the backing of a product of uniformly 
high standard for permanent success. 

“In those days, no laboratory facilities 
were available to the trade. So, again, 
fortified by intimate bakery experience, 
we were found in the réle of pioneers, de- 
veloping a practical form of laboratory 
procedure through which correct for- 
mulas might be devised and materials 
tested. This laboratory service has since 
proved of inestimable value to some of 
our greatest bakeries. Today it is at the 
height of its efficiency. 

“With advertising and laboratory serv- 
ices functioning to the profit of a repre- 
sentative number of bakers, I found my- 
self interested in the affairs of a Califor- 
nia bakery. Early in these western ac- 
tivities the value of cost accounting of 
a new order became apparent, and we 
began work upon what was destined to 
become another valuable service for bak- 
ers—cost accounting, cost control and 
our comparative cost report. This serv- 
ice is, as a matter of fact, the outgrowth 





The company was or-. 
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of work done by, and with, the close co- 
operation of such well-known institutions 
as the Memphis Bread Co., R. Z. Spauld- 
ing Co., M. Carpenter Baking Co., Akron 
Baking Co., Jay Burns Baking Co., Con- 
sumers’ Bread Co., of Kansas City, Matt- 
haei Baking Co., Spokane Bakery Co., 
and Regan Bros. Co. 

“The owners of these well-known es- 
tablishments were, like myself, intensely 
interested in the efficient, profitable op- 
eration of bakeries. They were willing 
to give of their time, funds, and organiza- 
tion, so that a simplified method of op- 
eration cost control might be created. 

“After several years of close study and 
intimate contact with these successful 
leaders, my organization was able to per- 
fect a system of cost accounting and the 
comparative cost report, which has be- 
come the standard method in the most 
progressive plants in the country. 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


“We later added the department of 
bakery engineering, because the relation 
between uniform quality, low operating 
costs, and capital investment was _ in- 
volved with a proper understanding of 
construction and the selection and care 
of machinery. 

“The clients of this company have and 
still are considered the leaders in their 
respective communities, regardless of 
whether they are operating their plants 
independently or for their successors. 

“We have put this highly organized 
service back of each of our clients, and 
our record of results should prove con- 
vincing to any bakery owner that it is 
both wise and profitable to utilize these 
facilities, especially now, when the best 
bakery management is required. This 
service is not an expense; it is positively 
a source of profit and an insurance of 
safety. 

“As we had already planned to broad- 
en our activities before the absorption of 
several of our clients, we are now ideally 
situated to render the finest kind of 
service, service of a highly individual na- 
ture, based on intensive activity and ripe 
experience with and among the outstand- 
ing successes of the industry. 

“Any independent baker can put the 
service of this big organization on his 
payroll for less than he would be willing 
to pay in salary for an efficient assistant 
manager.” 

Eastern bakers show a growing appre- 
ciation for the value of such services as 
are afforded by the W. E. Long Co. They 
will, no doubt, be interested in this move, 
which makes more easily available to 
them the experience of this organization. 


S. O. WERNER. 





BIG EXPOSITION OF 
EQUIPMENT IN PROSPECT 


The exposition of machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies, planned by the Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held in connection with the an- 
nual convention of the American Bakers’ 
Association in Buffalo next September, 
promises to overshadow any similar event 
ever held in this country. 

Reservations for space have already 
been made by the following: American 
Bakers Machinery Co., American Oven 
& Machine Co., American Machine & 
Foundry Co., Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., 
Battle Creek Bread Wrapping Machine 
Co., Bennett Oven Co., Century Machine 
Co., Champion Machinery Co., Colborne 
Mfg. Co., J. H. Day Co., Doughnut Ma- 
chine Corporation, Duhrkop Oven Co., 
Dutchess Tool Co., Edison Electric Ap- 
pliance Co., Haller Baking Co., Hayssen 
Mfg. Co., Hobart Mfg. Co., Hubbard 
Portable Oven Co., Edward Katzinger 
Co., Edward Kuttnauer Co., Lockwood 
Mfg. Co., Aug. Maag Co., Middleby- 


’ Marshall Oven Co., Mathews Conveyor 


Co., National Bread Wrapping Machine 
Co., Peerless Bread Machine Co., Peerless 
Sanitary Equipment Co., Read Machinery 
Co., Reynolds Electric Co., Service Caster 
& Truck Co., Superior Oven Co., Thomson 
Machine Co., Triumph Mfg. Co., Union 
Machinery Co., Union Steel Products Co., 
Ward Motor Vehicle Co. 

Many other manufacturers are plan- 
ning to exhibit their products. Applica- 
tions for space should be made to John 
M. Van Houten, of the Dutchess Tool 
Co., Beacon, N. Y., chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


FLEISCHMANN CO. HEADS’ 
INTEREST IN EMPLOYEES 


Max C. Fleischmann and Joseph C. 
Wilshire, executives of the estate of the 
late Julius Fleischmann, in their offer 
to the employees of the company of 100,- 
000 shares of common stock at $60 per 
share, have once again demonstrated the 
desire of the company’s officials to estab- 
lish close relations between employers 
and employees, and to enable the latter 
to benefit from the increasing profits of 
this great concern. 

Behind every large enterprise there 
stands a man who, while not in the lime- 
light, is an essential factor in the achieve- 
ments of the business. Max C. Fleisch- 
mann is such a man. In the midst of his 
extensive sporting and military activities 
he has ever been ready to contribute 
toward the progress of the organization. 
That his advice was valued by Julius 
Fleischmann is evidenced by the latter’s 
frequent recourse to his brother on all 
decisive policies. Major Fleischmann 
joined the company at the age of 18, 
and his active interest has never ceased. 

As a soldier in the Spanish-American 
War and the World War, Major Fleisch- 
mann had a distinguished record. In 
the former campaign he saw the death 
blow dealt to Spanish colonial power and 
assisted in the liberation of subjugated 
peoples. He was severely gassed in the 
war for civilization, when in a balloon 
section of the air service. 





NEW YORK AND VICINITY 

H. B. McDill has joined the Liberty 
Yeast Corporation. He is a graduate 
of the American Institute of Baking, has 
an experience as practical baker for more 
than 10 years, and will represent the cor- 
poration in the southern states. 

Among recent visitors here was David 
Chindblom, vice president W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago. 

Martin Miller, formerly connected 
with the Jaburg-Miller Co., Inc.,; has now 
organized his own firm, with headquar- 
ters at 156 Franklin Street, New York, to 
deal exclusively in bakery machinery, 
utensils, ovens and equipment. 

C. W. Ellis, New York representative 
Reynolds Electric Co., Chicago, died re- 
cently after an illness of three weeks. He 
had been in charge of the eastern terri- 
tory for more than six years, and en- 
joyed a wide acquaintance there. For 
the time being the New York office is in 
charge of L. A. Leissler. 

H. C. Simmons is now the exclusive 
sales representative of the Thomson Ma- 
chine Co., of Belleville, N. J., in Missouri, 
Nebraska, Kansas and Iowa. 

Sincere regret was expressed by mem- 
bers of the flour trade when it became 
known that E. R. Cocker had suddenly 
died. For some years he had represented 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
New York, in the Produce Exchange, 
and had a host of friends. 

S. Levine, who before he became a 
practical baker was actively engaged in 
trade paper journalism, soon will sail 
for Europe. 

Hugo Jaburg, of Jaburg Bros., Inc., 
bakers’ supplies, New York City, will sail 
June 18 for Europe. He will probably 
spend the summer abroad, looking up im- 
portation possibilities. Mr. Jaburg is 69 
years old, but still actively engaged in 
business. ; 

Bruno C. Scumiprt. 





. IN THE NORTHWEST 

W. J. Weddell, Minneapolis represen- 
tative of The Century Machine Co., says 
that the company is now shipping daily 
two of the new Allison-Century high- 
speed mixers. This machine is meeting 
with growing favor, especially through- 
out the East, while some of the larger 
western companies are becoming more 
interested. Mr. Weddell recently sold a 
Century divider and rounder, automatic 
proofer and molder to Joseph Luthner, 
of the St. Paul Bakery, Alexandria, 
Minn. 

H. H. Deal, of Minneapolis, general 
sales agent in the Northwest for the 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., attended 
the Iowa convention at Muscatine last 
week. Among his recent sales were a 
Read -1%2-bbl dough mixer to Sheets 
Bros., Rock Rapids, Iowa, a Read Ekco 
junior high-speed dough mixer to J. E. 
Wilson, Estherville, Iowa, and a 5-bbl 
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Read Ekco senior high-speed mixer to 
the Alstadt & Langlas Baking Co., Wat- 
erloo, Iowa. This makes the second 
machine of this type the latter company 
has installed. 

F. C. Panuska, of the Hubbard Port- 
able Oven Co., Chicago, was in Minne- 
apolis early in the month, and while here 
received an order from Berg’s Home 
Bakery for a double-deck oven. 

Henry Hauenstein, demonstrator for 
The Fleischmann Co. at Albany, N. Y., 
visited the St. Paul branch this month, 
and incidentally attended the traveling 
school for bakers, now in session in Min- 
neapolis. 

Charles G. Beach, of the Petersen 
Oven Co., Chicago, was in Minneapolis 
last week, discussing, with the National 
Tea Co., the ovens for its new bakery now 
under construction. Two Petersen ovens 
will probably be installed, and provision 
made for a third one later. 





SPECIAL FARE RATE TO 
BUFFALO CONVENTION 


The railroads of the country will put 
in special rates for the annual convention 
of the American Bakers’ Association, and 
the exhibition of equipment, which the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is sponsoring, scheduled for the 
week of Sept. 14, at Buffalo, N. Y. The 
reduced fare will be on the basis of one 
and one half fare on the certificate plan 
for the round trip. Those attending the 
convention should, at time of purchasing 
their ticket, ask for a certificate. Upon 
arriving at Buffalo, the certificate should 
be deposited with C. H. Van Cleef, sec- 
retary Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, who will have them validated. 

The following have been selected to 
handle transportation from their respec- 
tive districts: H. N. Weinstein, Malt- 
Diastase Co., Chicago, Charles A. Birk, 
The Fleischmann Co., Omaha, Neb., Otis 
B. Durbin, Durbin Brokerage Co., Kan- 
sas City, James Holmes, Western Bak- 
ers’ Supply Co., Denver, Colo., Mike 
Hoffman, baker, St. Louis, R. H. Carey, 
Carey & Dalton, care of Read Machinery 
Co., Los Angeles, Julius Schepp, Schepp’s 
Bakery, Dallas, Texas, Herman Richter, 
Richter’s Bakery, San Antonio, Texas, 
W. P. Matthaie, Matthaie Bakery, Ta- 
coma, Wash., George P. Reuter, Malt- 
Diastase Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., Horace 
Crider, Homestead, Pa., Russell White, 
City Bakery, Indianapolis, Ind., Herman 
Laub, J. Laub Bakery, Cleveland, Ohio, 
B. Evers, American Bread Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., James Ogilvie, Industrial Ma- 
chinery Co., Havana, Cuba, and George 
Dennery, Charles Dennery, Inc., New 
Orleans. 





PACIFIC COAST NEWS 

William Doty, promotion manager for 
the Washburn Crosby Co., with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles, is visiting the 
trade in the northern Pacific states. He 
recently completed a course at the Amer- 
ican Institute, Chicago. 

O. T. Redner and W. J. Holder, of the 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Bread Wrapping 
Machine Co., who are making a two 
months’ trip visiting the trade along the 
Pacific Coast, are now in San Francisco. 

Harry Hewletts, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of the Petersen Oven Co., with 
headquarters in San Francisco, has com- 
pleted installation of a large brick oven 
for the Anaconda (Mont.) Baking Co. 

William Havens, of The Fleischmann 
Co., Seattle, spent several days in Port- 
land early in the month, where he at- 
tended the banquet given by Portland 
bakers to the bakers of Washington. 

Edward Fleischmann, who has been 
visiting The Fleischmann Co.’s branches 
east of the mountains in Utah and Ne- 
vada, has returned to headquarters in 
San Francisco. 

H. W. Sterling, of the American Bak- 
ery Equipment Co., San Francisco, has 
returned from a three weeks’ tour of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Harold W. Robinson, general manager 
The Fleischmann Co. of California at 
San Francisco, accompanied by Mrs. 
Robinson, sailed on the Maui, April 27, 
for Honolulu and other island points, to 
be away for six weeks on a combined 
business and pleasure trip. 

Harry Henke, general manager of the 
northwest division of The Fleischmann 
Co., with headquarters in Seattle, early in 


the month made a trip through the east- 
ern portion of his territory. 

F. Bowersmith, western representative 
of Baker-Perkins, Ltd., San Francisco, 
recently visited Portland, Seattle, and 
Vancouver, B. C. 

G. M. Chubbuck, of the Chubbuck 
Oven Co., San Francisco, has returned 
from Vancouver, B. C. 

O. R. Matte, of the promotion depart- 
ment of The Fleischmann Co. of Cali- 
fornia, is spending six weeks visiting 
bakeries in Honolulu and other island 
cities. 

Walter Malloy, of The Fleischmann 
Co., Oakland, Cal., is in Chicago attend- 
ing the American Institute of Baking. 
Before returning, he will spend some 
time in the New York office. 

E. V. Devine has been appointed cen- 
tral western manager of the Sperry 
Flour Co., with headquarters in San 
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LEADING BAKERY STOCKS 


Big Advances Recorded in Christie, Brown 
& Co. Offering—Purity Bakeries and 
Continental Corporation Stocks Active 


The baking securities market during 
the month was active and generally 
strong. Substantial advances were re- 
corded throughout the list, with the 
Ward Baking issues among the more 





prominent. 

Field developments of importance to 
baking stockholders were numerous. 
Among the chief features was_ the 


financing of Christie, Brown & Co., Ltd., 
through an offering of $1,000,000 7 per 
cent preference shares and a limited 
amount of common stock. As readers of 
The Northwestern Miller probably know, 
this is the largest baking enterprise in 
Canada, where its more than 400 varie- 


K. Mitzutani, of Yokohama, Japan, and Arthur Gawith, of London, Eng., 
studying a pan of sweet goods they have baked together at America’s national 
home of the baking industry, the American Institute of Baking, Chicago. 


Francisco. He will have charge of sales 
in Nevada and northern California. 

C. H. Morris, Bellingham, Wash., rep- 
resentative of the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, has purchased Beck’s Bak- 
ery, Bellingham. 

J. A. Eades, of the Read Machinery Co., 
York, Pa., after a six weeks’ tour of the 
Pacific Coast by motor, has returned to 
the East. 

John Sheer, of the Sheer Oven Co., has 
returned to Seattle from a recent trip to 
Oregon. 





JABURG BROS.’ ANNIVERSARY 

The bakery supply firm, Jaburg Bros., 
Inc., New York, this month celebrated 
its fortieth anniversary. The business 
was started in a very small way by two 
brothers, John and Hugo Jaburg, oc- 
cupying one floor in a small building at 
13 Jay Street. The history of this firm 
has been one of steady progress, and to- 
day it occupies five large buildings on 
Hudson, Leonard and Worth streets, New 
York. Its policy has always been to han- 
dle only quality goods and to render real 
service to the trade, which accounts for 
the success it has attained. 


The bread and cake bakers at North 
Bay, Ont., have formed a trade associa- 
tion to be known as the New Ontario 
Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association. 





ties are sold, in packages and bulk, in 
considerably larger volume than any 
other imported or domestic brand. The 
company was founded over 75 years 
ago, and has operated at a profit every 
year for over half a century. 
Investment opinion of the Christie- 
Brown offering was reflected in the sub- 
sequent actions of the securities. The 
preferred, which was offered at $98 per 
share, is quoted at this writing at 120 
bid; the common, offered at $22 per 
share, has since changed hands at 41. 
News of interest to stockholders in the 
Purity Baking Co. surrounded the 
financing of the Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration, of which $900,000 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock, 24,000 shares 
of class “A” stock (par $25), and 27,000 
shares of Class “B” stock (no par) were 
offered at $97, $45 and $38 per share, re- 
spectively. The function of the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation will be to bring 
together, under a single standardized 
management, a group of subsidiary com- 
panies operating 36 plants and serving 
a population of several millions. In con- 
nection with this financing, the following 
remarks about the organized baking in- 
dustry were made by T. O’Connor, presi- 
dent Purity Bakeries Corporation. 
“Among our national industries, the 
baking industry, which ranks seventh, is 


one of the few that thrive during periods 
of depression as well as in prosperous 
times. This is due to the fact that its 
products are daily necessities and are 
consumed by the great mass of the peo- 
ple. The remarkable stability of the 
baking business was strikingly demon- 
strated during the war. The fundamen- 
tal factors are daily sales, cash dealings, 
quick turnover and volume of production. 
Inventory losses are practically un- 
known, as there is little accumulation of 
raw material and practically all of the 
output is disposed of daily.” 

Further progress in the industrial de- 
velopment of the Continental Baking 
Corporation was reported, notably in the 
completion of arrangements for the ac- 
quisition of the Buttercup Baking Co., 
Salt Lake City, and the Ogden (Utah) 
Baking Co. This corporation also filed 
its first consolidated balance sheet dur- 
ing the month, reflecting a strong caslr 
position and a very large growth in as- 
sets since it was launched in 1924, 

Sentiment in baking stock circles gen- 
erally continued favorable. Belief is 
shared that the assembling period in re- 
spect to the larger organizations is 
nearing completion, and that the advan- 
tages of combined operation under indi- 
vidual management will now become in- 
creasingly apparent. 

J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., New York 
City, assembled the following figures: 


American Bakery Par Bid Asked 
Common (St. Louis)... 100 73 906 
ny, ECE Ee ee 100 97% cane 
a a 99 101 

American Stores Co. 

Common (Philadelphia) ... 56 58 

Campbell Baking Co. 

. y  .. SSR nen 102 104 

Continental Baking Corp. 

SPOONING A sivacreveces vs 120 122 
PE OE ec lkbehvecar aes 26%, 27% 
UENO: ccc ctecsecene ses 97 98 

Cushman’'s Sons, Ine. 

Common (N. Y. C.).... ... 70 78 
DE Soeteesrcheatcee aac 100 
T per cont wld. ..cscess 100 101 ey 

Dillman Bakery 6's, 1935. ... 99 101 

Fleischmann Co. common ... 86 87 

General Baking 
COMENOR cscsvcecceses o~s 130 135 
ee, eee ° See 115 119 
ay ee ee ee ew 105 106 

Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea preferred ........ 100 116 118 

Grennan Bakeries ...... eee 18 19 

Horn & Hardart Corp. 

Of Pennsylvania ...... ... 230 250 
Of New York (new)... .. 45 48 
Of Illinois, common ... 100 5 15 

Loose Wiles 
Common V. T. C. ...... 100 87 90 
Ist preferred ....... 100 102 107 
2d preferred ........ 100 108 110 

Massachusetts Baking 
COMMOR 202062. << 48 
ist preferred .. yadia Oe 95 
2d preferred . cases Eee 125 

National Biscuit Co 
Common .... ease 25 65 6 
Preferred .. TTT 100 129 

New England Bakery 
Common . eae wens e es 190 50 
Bet preferred ...cccsis 100 90 
2d preferred ........ 100 80 

Purity Bakeries Corp. 

Tro eT PLC ET Te Tee 4 46 
RAS errr bf 39 
Preferred bo ° 100 97 100 

Shults Bread Co. 6's, 1940 98 100 

Southern Baking 
eae + aes 74 7 
ee ee ee 93 95 

Tri State Baking Co. 

EN 55046) 60 w es o Raw 72 76 
he i ee ens 93 95 
7’s, 1924-1934 .. 97 100 

United Bakeries 
Common ..... 130 
SVOLOTTOR weece 100 105 

Ward Baking Co. 

Common ..... p 100 200 
BROCOETON sesceses 100 100 
i aa 101 10 

Ward Baking Corp. 

PPOTOTOE 2c cc. 190 100 102 
A common ...... ‘ 143 150 
Bm GOMGROR 2656s ee ole 50 52 

Christie Brown & Co., Ltd 

be ns he, OL ee 40 42 


COO, i cccccoccsscns B00 115 
LOTTERY DEVICE BRINGS 
TROUBLE TO IOWA BAKERS 
The Iowa law prohibiting lotteries has 
proved a stumbling block recently for 
certain bakers, among them the Mason 
City Baking Co. A district court judg- 
ment against this firm resulted in the 
seizure of a quantity of dishes which were 
being given to the possessors of lucky 
coupons in connection with the sale of 
bread. The seized dishes were ordered 
sold at public auction, the net proceeds 
to go into the school funds of Cerro 
Gordo County. Costs of the court pro- 
ceedings were assessed against the Mason 
City company. A similar practice on the 
part of a bakery firm operating at Bur- 
lington was also discontinued by court 
order. 
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TEXAS BAKERS MEET 
FOR SILVER JUBILEE 


Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting Held in Fort 
Worth—Sales Problems Fully Discussed— 
Treasury Shows Healthy Balance 


The twenty-fifth convention of the 
Texas State Bakers’ Association, held at 
the Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, April 27- 
29, broke all previous records for at- 
tendance, there being 250 present, includ- 
ing 127 bakers. 

N. C. Meacham, mayor of Fort Worth, 
welcomed the meeting with a short ad- 
dress, to which Henry Stude, Houston, in 
his usual flow of well-chosen words re- 
plied, asking the mayor to recognize in 
this gathering. the evidence of a new 
spirit of civic consciousness, of an appre- 
ciation of the industry’s responsibility to 
the public, since it was an essential link 
between the worker in the field and the 
home table. 

Alexander Patterson, Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., in what he remarked was 
his first effort at addressing a conven- 
tion, advocated discussions and exchange 
of ideas on sales methods and distribu- 
tion problems between bakers, in addi- 
tion to those on methods of production. 
He urged that the baker and _ allied 
tradesman should advertise-on a mutual 
basis in order to persuade the housewife 
to buy bakery products, and_ thereby 
benefit all classes of the trade. 

“The trouble with we retailers is that 
we don’t take into consideration the busi- 
ness of selling,’ were the words used by 
John M. Hartley, secretary Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of America, in introduc- 
ing the subject of retail merchandising. 
In 30 minutes of sound talk he said that 
the retailer concentrated too greatly on 
the craftsman’s point of view and sel- 
dom considered the sales end of the busi- 
ness. “No one makes a product at a 
profit—he can only sell it at a profit; the 
retailer must give more thought to his 
selling; he should discover what variety 
and quantity his customers will buy,”— 
words which brought applause from the 
association’s mascot, a Mexican goat. 

The second day’s program was opened 
by Dr. L. A. Rumsey, of the American 
Bakers’ Association, who told about the 
many ways in which the national asso- 
ciation and the American Institute of 
Baking were helping the small baker. He 
pointed out that any baker could obtain 
from the school the answer to any of his 
problems of production. The baker who 
remains in business at a profit during 
the next few years, he said, will be the 
one who has studied his market, learned 
his actual costs of production and dis- 
tribution, eliminated waste, and educated 
his customers to the value of his prod- 
ucts. He recommended the Texas bakers 
to promote a public health program in 
their respective communities such as is 
now being developed in Illinois through 
the co-operation of the Illinois Medical 
Association and certain professional and 
lay bodies. 

The organization of local bakers’ clubs 
proved to be the dominating idea of the 
convention. The advantages of such 
“dough clubs” were discussed from all 
angles by many of the speakers. 

A talk on the psychology of salesman- 
ship, given by H. D. Bullock, of A. W. 
Shaw & Co., was well received. With 
chalk and blackboard he illustrated the 
fundamental points of sales arguments. 
He bestowed a new title on the success- 
ful salesman—that of “Manager of the 
Interview.” His amusing but well-ap- 
plied stories held the smiling attention of 
his audience. 





THE ENTERTAIN MENTS 


The whole convention, however, was not 
taken up by discussions and talks from 
the wise. On April 27 many visitors took 
an automobile trip around the city, and 
that night more than 200 guests attended 
a dinner dance at the Texas Hotel. The 
ladies were also looked after, Bruno 
Reich, of Reich’s Bakery, Fort Worth, 
giving a tea party at his home in their 
honor on April 28, followed by a theater 
party. 

The men, meanwhile, had braved the 
welcome showers and driven to Lake 
Worth, where a buffet supper and vaude- 
ville entertainment was given in the pa- 
vilion of the Rock Island Employees’ 
Club. 


Officers elected for the coming year 
were: president, George Schepp, Dallas; 
vice president, T. B. Riley, Wichita 
Falls. Paul H. Fonqua, Dallas, was 
again selected by the executive committee 
for secretary, and William Collmorgen, 
Lufkin, treasurer. The executive com- 
mittee will be: Herman Richter, San An- 
tonio; Deward Baird, Fort Worth; W. 
(Ziggs) Weakly, Cleburne; R. Marti- 
nelli, Galveston. 

The finances showed a healthy balance 
of $2,771 in the treasury with which to 
undertake a greater association work 
during the next year. 





NEW YORK STATE BAKERS 


Maximilian Strasser Elected President for 
Fourteenth Consecutive Term at Annual 
Convention Held at Rochester 


Delegates and friends to the number 
of 200 assembled in Rochester, N. Y., 
May 18-19 for the thirtieth annual con- 
vention of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, 
with headquarters at the Osburn House. 

The convention was formally opened 
by President Maximilian Strasser, who 
was serving his thirteenth term as head of 
the organization. Mayor Van Zandt, of 
Rochester, formally welcomed the dele- 
gates. The reports of Mr. Strasser, Mar- 
tin Keidel, treasurer, and Rudolph Zink, 
secretary, were received and ended the 
morning session. 

The afternoon was devoted to the re- 
port of the legislative committee and to 
an informal discussion relative to the 
improvement of the retail baking trade. 

That evening all delegates, with their 
families and friends, were guests at an 
entertainment and dance at the Deutches 
Haus Rathskeller. A buffet supper was 
served. 

The morning session on May 19 was 
given over to the reports of committees 
and of local associations. Representa- 
tives from the affiliated bodies of the as- 
sociation discussed compensation, fire and 
plate glass insurance, and purchasing as- 
sociations. 





SUNDAY CLOSING OF SHOPS 


The most important decision reached 
was a resolution passed petitioning the 
New York state legislature to remove an 
irritating and unnecessary provision gov- 
erning the Sunday closing of commercial 
establishments. 

The Sunday closing law has been a 
bone of contention for over 30 years 
among bakers, who went on record as 
not desiring the repeal of the statute, but 
merely its amendment in order to cor- 
rect what, in their opinion, is unjust dis- 
crimination. Under the existing law, bak- 
ers must close their establishments at 10 
a.m. on Sundays, while delicatessen and 
other stores selling baked goods may keep 
open in the afternoon. 

It is not the intention of the association 
to seek the barring of sales of baked 
goods on the part of the delicatessen 
stores, but merely to amend the law so 
that its members may enjoy the same 
privilege. 

Mrs. Edward Governor was in charge 
of the program of entertainment for the 
ladies of the convention, and through 
her arrangements they were treated-to a 
sight-seeing tour of Rochester on Tues- 
day morning, and were guests at a thea- 
ter party in the afternoon. 


MAXIMILIAN STRASSER’S MANY CONVENTIONS 


At the nomination and election of of- 
ficers, Maximilian Strasser, New York, 
charter member of the New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, was elected for the fourteenth 
consecutive time to the presidency of the 
organization. Mr. Strasser was present 
at the second annual convention of the 
association, which was held in Rochester 
Nov. 27, 1897. 

Other officers elected were as follows: 
first vice president, William Horsche'er, 
Rochester; second vice president, Paul 
Siebold, Brooklyn; third vice president, 
Charles Kehlof, Buffalo; secretary, Ru- 
dolph Zink, New York; _ treasurer, 
Charles Keidel, Brooklyn. 

A general discussion for the good and 
welfare of the organization took place 
during the afternoon session. Charles 
Kehlof spoke on “The Retail Bread Mak- 
er’s Problems.” Paul Siebold and George 
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Fiedler also spoke on questions of inter- 
est to manufacturing bakers. 

On the evening of May 19, a banquet 
was given at the Osburn House, which 
was attended by about 250, Maximilian 
Strasser acting as toastmaster. The 
speakers were Porter V. Van Deusen, 
of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce, 
who spoke on “Baking and Commerce,” 
and E. T. Allen, who discussed “Baker’s 
Advertising.” 

At the closing session, it was agreed to 
have the next annual conference at Syra- 
cuse. On May 20, the delegates visited 
Niagara Falls, and the day was spent in 
sight-seeing. 

M. A. McCartnry. 





POTOMAC STATES ASSOCIATION 

An elaborate program has been ar- 
ranged for the tenth annual convention 
of the Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, which is being held at Charlotte, N. 
C., this week. The association embraces 
the states of Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, North Carolina and 
the District of Columbia. 

The business program includes ad- 
dresses by Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the 
American Bakers’ Association, J. W. 
Hawks, The Fleischmann Co., S. F. Fan- 
non, of Boston, Peter G. Pirrie, of the 
Bakers Weekly, Murray K. Guthrie, of 
Minneapolis, and J. F. Dalton, general 
freight agent for the Norfolk & Southern 
Railway. 

In connection with the convention, a 
golf tournament and other field sports 
have been arranged for. J. H. Wool- 
ridge is secretary of this association. 


PENNSYLVANIA FLOUR 
BLEND PROVES SUCCESSFUL 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—At the monthly 
meeting of the Western Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association, held in the Fleisch- 
mann Building, Pittsburgh, May 9, in- 
teresting talks were given by George A. 
Stuart, of the department of agriculture 
of Pennsylvania, W. K. Marshall, of the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and W. G. Goodenow, chemist for 
the City Flouring Mills, Muncy, Pa. 
They are making a tour of various state 
penal, charitable and educational insti- 
tutions for the purpose of demonstrating 
flour milled in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Stuart spoke of the work that had 
been accomplished in several institutions 
in the Pittsburgh district, and stated 
that a very satisfactory and palatable 
loaf had been turned out with Pennsyl- 
vania flour as the principal ingredient. 

Mr. Goodenow stated that a 50-50 
blend of flour gave complete satisfac- 
tion wherever used. He did not advo- 
cate the use of a 100 per cent Penn- 
sylvania milled flour, but a blend which 
he said would result in turning out a 
good loaf of bread. He stated that bak- 
ers in the eastern section of the state 
were giving their customers a delicious 
loaf of bread by using a suitable blend. 

Adam Ziegler, of The Fleischmann Co., 
supervised the baking, at the western 
penitentiary, of a batch of bread in 
which Pennsylvania milled flour was 
used, and samples were shown at the 
meeting. 








MACARONI MANUFACTURERS 
TO HOLD JULY CONVENTION 


The National Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers’ Association announces that the twen- 
ty-first annual meetine of the macaroni 
industry will be held at Atlantic City, N. 
J., at the Hotel Traymore, July 7-9. 

A program not only educative but en- 
tertaining is being arranged, and special 
railroad rates are being obtained on con- 
dition that at least 250 attend the confer- 
ence. 





NEW LABORATORY FOR INSTITUTE 

Cuicaco, Inn.—The management com- 
mittee of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing has been compelled to install a new 
research laboratory, due to the heavy in- 
crease in bread problems put to research 
chemists working at the Chicago head- 
quarters. 

A feature of the laboratory will be a 
two-deck electric oven capable of baking 
120 loaves of bread or its equivalent in 
other baked goods. It will also be 
equipped with mixers and other machin- 
ery, so that any experiment with baked 
goods can be performed on a shop scale. 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
WILL MEET JUNE 15-17 


Extensive preparations are being made 
for the seventeenth annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
which will be held at Bedford Springs 
June 15-17. It is expected that more 
than 300 bakers and an equal number of 
allied tradesmen will be present. Hotel 
reservations already made exceed those 
for last year at this time. After ad 
dresses of welcome and the reports of 
officials of the association, B. F. Battin, 
vice president National Surety Co., New 
York, will deliver an address on “Hon 
esty in Business.” 

Tuesday, June 16, will be known as 
Retail Bakers’ Day, and the program 
has been arranged by William F. Nich 
olas, president Pittsburgh Retail Bakers’ 
Association. The speakers will include: 
John M. Hartley, secretary Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of America, who will 
speak on “A Simple System of Book- 
keeping for the Retail Bakery”; Miss 
Irene McDermott, director domestic sci- 
ence department of Pittsburgh public 
schools, with her subject, “What Is Lack- 
ing in Baker’s Bread?” S. A. Martin, 
vice president New England Bakers’ As- 
sociation, who will hold an informal ses- 
sion of pertinent questions; Rev. Carl 
Wallace Petty, minister First Baptist 
Church, Pittsburgh, who will choose as 
his subject “The Anatomy of Charac- 
ter”; James M. Sloan, Penn Traffic Co., 
Johnstown, on “The Requirements of an 
Efficient Sales Force.” In the afternoon 
there will be a demonstration of window 
decoration by the Dennison Mfg. Co., 
Framingham, Mass., and Ross Varney, 
of the sales promotion department of 
The Fleischmann Co., will also speak on 
“Sales Efficiency.” 

The following day the first speaker 
will be Lloyd Baillie, of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., New York, who will speak 
on “The Baker’s Need for More Con- 
centrated Advertising and Selling.” W. 
E. Long, of the W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago, is to follow with a talk on “Cost 
Factors and Their Control.” F. C. Stad- 
elhofer, of The Fleischmann Co., New 
York, will speak on “Bakeshop Produc- 
tion.” Elwood M. Rabenold, of New 
York, counsel for the American Bakers’ 
Association, and Fred H. Frazier, of the 
General Baking Co., New York, will be 
the closing speakers. Then will follow 
the election of officers and their installa- 
tion. 

The three afternoons and evenings will 
be given over to entertainment and 
amusement. On Monday and Tuesday 
afternoons there will be a golf tourna- 
ment, and on Tuesday and Wednesday 
afternoons the Pittsburgh Flour Club 
will act as hosts to the ladies attending 
the convention. 

A special feature on Tuesday after- 
noon will be a vaudeville show and circus 
which is being arranged by William J. 
Freihofer, of the Freihofer Baking Co., 
Philadelphia. This promises to be one 
of the novel events of the convention. 

On Wednesday afternoon the annual 
baseball game between the bakers and 
allied tradesmen will be played. Horace 
W. Crider, president Western Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association, will captain 
the bakers, and T. Marshall Holt, a well- 
known eastern Pennsylvania flour man, 
will lead the allied trades. 

George P. Reuter, New York, is gen- 
eral chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. He has made provision for mu- 
sic and dancing on the three evenings, 
and on Tuesday evening a vaudeville 
show will precede the dancing. 

Special railroad rates have been grant- 
ed by the Trunk Line Association, pro- 
vided 250 certificates are validated at 
the convention. The usual attendance 
and punctuality prizes for bakers only 
will be awarded at the close of the con- 
vention. 


> 





CANADIAN BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

The annual convention of the Bread 
and Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada 
will be held in Winnipeg, Aug. 11-12. 





Italy is now buying a considerable part 
of her requirements of flour for making 
macaroni from Canada, 85 cargoes of 
oe each being shipped from there 
in 1924, 
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May 27, 1925 


PERSONALITIES AMONG THE 
SOUTHERN BAKERS 


By OLIver L. STEELE 


AY 2, 1925, John Seybold com- 
M pleted a quarter of a century of 

faithful service in the baking busi- 
ness. ‘Those who were at Miami dur- 
ng the Southern Bakers’ Association con- 
vention saw Mr. Seybold’s plant, which 
has since passed into other hands. 

| purposely say that Mr. Seybold com- 
pleted 25 years of service. I do not mean 
that he was merely a successful baker; 
I nean he so conducted his business that 
he rendered a service, not only to his 
townsmen but to the baking business as a 
whole. He has set an example in good 
management, clean competition and high 
quality in production. 

Che occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary was fittingly celebrated. His 
friends were given a luncheon at the 
plunt, and a program of entertainment 
was rendered. 


. * 
THE NEW PRESIDENT 
\V HEN Charles R. Roberts was unani- 
mously elected president of the 
Southern Bakers’ Association, he was, as 
fir as this association is concerned, an 





Dr. H. E, Barnard and Gordon Smith 


unknown quantity. A few of the boys 
on the road knew him, but none of the 
bakers outside of his community were 
even aware that he was in business until 
1921, when he went to the convention at 
Birmingham, tied his dog to a post, hung 
up his coat and got into the game. 

I was there when Charley got into the 
game. He had been invited to speak on 
the discussion program. Well, sir, he 
spoke. He told the bakers they had big 
opportunities that they were overlooking, 


that they lacked enthusiasm and pep, that 
they should rise up and do things. That 
talk came from the bottom of Charley’s 
heart, too. He looked out over the gath- 
ering of able business men and believed 
they had 60 per cent of energy in reserve. 
He believed most of them were hitting 
on four when there were six good cylin- 
ders that ought to be working. When he 
sat down after telling them all these 
things, there was a pause. I feared a 
storm; it came, but it was a storm of 
applause. 

Before the Birmingham convention ad- 
journed, dignified men like Jacob Quint, 
E. E. Essig and Gordon Smith had nomi- 
nated the young Tennessee orator to the 
board of directors, and he was elected. 
He stayed on the board, too, until he was 
elected vice president at the convention in 
Jacksonville, Fla., last year. Meanwhile, 
he has been at work. Mr. Roberts was 
chairman of the committee appointed 
to draft new bylaws and our pres- 
ent code of ethics. He was president of 
the East Tennessee Bakers’ Association. 
Not a bad record of service for a young 
man who never attended a bakers’ con- 
vention till four years ago! 

After Mr. Roberts was elected presi- 
dent at Miami, I got him into my room 
alone, shut the door and I said, “Charley, 
just tell me about yourself, as though no 
one were here—just as though you were 
talking to yourself. When and where you 
were born. How you came to start in the 
bakery business. With what you started, 
and what you have added to that start. 
Tell me what you have done outside of 
the business in your home town. What 
your first impression of the association 
was, and what you think can be accom- 
plished.” 

Here it is. I'll give it to you as nearly 
as I can the way he told it to me. 

Born in Knoxville, Tenn., Jan. 21, 1891. 
With the exception of two years spent in 
Cleveland and other Ohio cities, was 
schooled and raised in this city. Left 
school after completing the grammar 
grades. I entered the employ of the Pet- 
er Kern Co. in 1903, and remained with 
this concern for three years. I followed 
this by two years with Swan Bros. The 
next two years were spent in Ohio. Upon 
returning to Knoxville, went with the 

Peter Kern Co. and stayed there until 
the spring of 1914. At this time my sal- 
ary as cake foreman was $11 per week. 
This fact prompted me to enter business 
for myself, for I fully believed in my 
ability to earn at least the abuve amount 
as my own foreman. So I embarked on 
the rough sea of dough making for my- 
self. 

My first shop consisted of a building 
25x75, with a small 150-loaf oven of the 
inside furnace type. All work was hand 
work, necessitated by the absence of ma- 
chinery. My delivery consisted of one 


secondhand grocery wagon and a skinny 
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Charles R. Roberts, President Southern Bakers’ Association 








horse.. From that beginning in 1914, 
when we were using one barrel of flour 
per day in both cake and bread, the busi- 
ness has grown to the present capacity 
of two carloads of flour per month. We 
have a shop equipped with three Petersen 
style ovens, all modern machinery; we 
have a fleet of nine trucks. The build- 
ing is 62x145. There are 29 employees, 
and we are actually living up to our 
slogan, “Covers Knoxville like the Dew.” 

I attribute whatever success that has 
come to me to my knowledge of the bak- 
ing business, and my consistent desire al- 
ways to make the best products possible. 
“Sudden Service” is the watchword of our 
shipping department. 

Living in a city of continual growth, 
I have been very active in all the civic 
organizations. I was the first president 
of the Knoxville Kiwanis Club, was re- 
elected to the second term, going up to 
lieutenant governor of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Kiwanis district, and finally 
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served as governor over this district. I 
served two terms as vice president of 
the East Tennessee division fair; was di- 
rector of the Automobile Club for sev- 
eral years. 

The first few years in business I at- 
tended no bakers’ convention, as starting 
in business required my close attention. 
Finally I attended the convention in 
Birmingham; my going was probably due 
to the fact that it was close to home. 

My first impression of the Southern 
Bakers’ Association was that it had un- 
limited room for growth; that there was 
a lack of real enthusiasm of the individual 
for the business in which he spent the 
major portion of his existence. It was 
my desire at this convention to get into 
the ranks and, if possible, increase the 
desire of the southern baker to a greater 
spirit of getting together for the purpose 
of bartering ideas, that we might place 
our organization of business on the plane 
that rightfully belongs to it. 





A Group of Bakers, Caught by the Snapshot Artist, at the Southern Bakers’ Convention in Miami. Left to Right: Joseph Brown, F. O. Stone, J. B. Everedge, L. C. Stair, Edward 
, Peter Nugent, J. M. Paschall, W. H. Sutton, Walter Moehler, Mr. Easely, Joe Brown (repeating!) and George Dean. 
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JOHN SEYBOLD’S 25 
YEARS IN BAKING 


Popular and Wealthy Florida Baker Cele- 
brates Silver Anniversary of His Entry 
Into Bakery Business 

The Seybold Baking Co., Miami, Fla., 
recently celebrated its twenty-fifth birth- 
day, and there is inspiration to be derived 
from a short survey of its history and 
that of its president, John Seybold, who 
is a native of Germany and came to this 
country in 1892 and settled in Baltimore, 
where he learned the baking business. 
His apprenticeship was spent as a helper 
in one of that city’s leading bakeries, and 
that it was thorough is evidenced by the 
success which has come to him in the last 
25 years. 

Baltimore’s climate played its part in 
Mr. Seybold’s success, since it so im- 
paired his health that he was forced to 
go south, where he obtained employment 
at St. Augustine, Fla., in the town’s only 
bakery. 

He later moved to Palatka, Fla., where 
he hoped to obtain a position as foreman, 
but found it filled, and was forced to take 
the only opening available, in a restau- 
rant. Here he spent two years of hard 
work, finally acquiring the business just 
as northeastern Florida was practically 
ruined by a severe frost, and he, with 
many others, was forced to close. 

West Palm Beach was the scene of his 
next venture, but he had no sooner be- 
come the owner of a small retail bakery. 
there than it was burned. 

In 1900, after this series of misfor- 
tunes, he entered Miami, where he bought 
the business of a man who had not been 
making great headway, and from that 
time on fortune favored him. 

The Seybold Baking Co. was _ incor- 
porated in 1919. The present plant was 
built in 1920, and enlarged in 1924. Mr. 
Seybold is now adding eight stories to 
this building, making 10 in all, and when 
completed it will be one of the finest 
manufacturing structures in the South. 
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PLANT RECENTLY SOLD 


As already announced in The North- 
western Miller, the Seybold Baking Co. 
has been absorbed by the Southern Bak- 
ing Co., but it will retain its title, and 
Mr. Seybold will become a vice president 
of the Southern company and manager 
for all its Florida plants. 


MR. SEYBOLD HONORED 


John Seybold, in addition to his busi- 
ness duties, has a number of other ac- 
tivities, and is known as a public-spirited 
citizen. He recently completed his term 
of office as president of the Southern 
Bakers’ Association, and was presented, 
as a token of appreciation of his untiring 
efforts on behalf of that body, with a 
silver flower basket. 

On May 2, the silver anniversary of the 
company, he was the recipient of a pair 
of silver candlesticks to match the flower 
basket. On that occasion the company 
held open house, all employees being 
present with their invited guests, and 
many telegrams of congratulations, flow- 
ers and other tokens of respect were re- 
ceived by Mr. and Mrs. Seybold from 
friends throughout the country. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 


Convention Held at Denver—Dr. Barnard 
Broadcasts Bakers’ Message to House- 
wives—Carl Schmidt New President 








Carl Schmidt, manager Schilling Bak- 
ing Co., Denver, Colo., was elected presi- 
dent of the Rocky Mountain Bakers’ As- 
sociation at the final session of the third 
annual convention of that organization 
held in the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
April 20-22. Harry Hardie, manager 
Denver Bread Co., was elected first vice 
president, Peter Sill, Rawlins, Wyo., sec- 
ond vice president, M. T. Murray, Jr., 
Denver, treasurer, and E. Roger Jones 
was retained as business manager. The 
following board of governors was elect- 
ed: for two-year term, Harry Hardie, 
Peter Sill, Carl Schmidt, Allan McGavin, 
McGavin Bread Co., Inc., Denver, James 
Robertson, Robertson Bakery, Denver, 
Lloyd Mitchell, Ogden, Utah; for one- 
year term, William Lyon, Casper, Wyo., 
Carl Zimmerman, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., J. R. Ferril, Colorado Springs, and 
Fred D’Amicco, Denver. 


April 20 was given over to registra- 
tion. That night, in the Rainbow Lane 
of the Shirley-Savoy, an entertainment 
was featured for the men of the conven- 
tion, while the ladies enjoyed a theater 
party. The entertainment at the hotel 
took one back to the days of ’49 in the 
West. 

The convention proper was called to 
order April 21 by J. R. Ferril, president. 
Mayor B. F. Stapleton, who welcomed 
the delegates to Denver, was responded 
to by Harry Hardie. 

The first spreaker, Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
director of the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, reproved mothers for 
not allowing their children to have food 
between meals—the “fourth meal” he 
called it. He said that growing children 
needed more food, and that a slice of 
bread, a cake or cooky between regular 
meals was something that nature called 
for. “Most of us,” said Dr. Barnard, “are 
supposed to eat three meals a day, but 
there are many of us who eat only two. 
The growing child certainly is entitled to 
four meals.” 

Dr. Barnard spoke at length on the ac- 
tivities of the national association in its 
work of increasing production, one of the 
campaigns being for dry toast to take the 
place of cereals at breakfast. In this 
connection he spoke of sandwich shops in 
various cities, citing one in Chicago that 
was selling 3,600 slices of bread, com- 
pared with 700 slices daily under the old 
straight restaurant system. In the after- 
noon he spoke to the housewives over 
KOA—Denver’s giant radio broadcasting 
station. 

“Principals of Business as They Op- 
erate,” was the subject of an address by 
Elmore Petersen, secretary of the exten- 
sion division of the University of Colo- 
rado. He advised the bakers to plan their 
business so that they know where they 
are going and what they are going to do 
when they get there. Another point 
stressed by Mr. Petersen was action, or 
salesmanship. 

Lloyd Mitchell, of Ogden, Utah, said 
that he had founded his business on the 
Golden Rule and attributed any success 
he had had to that fact. He has one of 
the cleanest plants in the country, he 
maintains one price for all, he knows his 
cost, and in so knowing he is able to place 
a selling price on his products that will 
give him a fair margin of profit; he does 
not consider for what prices others are 
selling their goods. 

W. Clark Dean, vice president Union 
Steel Products Co., opened the afternoon 
session by bringing to the convention an 
invitation to attend the national asso- 
ciation’s convention in Buffalo in Sep- 
tember. He also spoke of what the Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is doing for the industry, and what 
it aims to accomplish. 


CONTINENTAL COMBINE DISCUSSED 


John M. Hartley, of Chicago, secretary 
of the American Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, followed. Mr. Hartley discussed 
the large bakery combine, and said that 
independent bakers had no cause for 
alarm; that there was a limit to the ac- 
tivities of the combine, and beyond that 
limit it would operate at a loss. He de- 
clared that it could not drive the small 
baker out of business. 

Speaking to the wholesalers, Mr. Hart- 
ley said: “When you start reaching out 
for more business you must watch your- 
self or you will go too far afield, and you 
will cross that point where profit ceases 
and loss begins. It may be hard for you 
to realize this point, but perhaps you 
will recognize it and seek to recoup your 
losses with price cutting. That means 
more losses.” 

Mr. Hartley elaborated on this phase 
of the bakery business, ending by assert- 
ing that the man who stayed close to 
home, put out the right class of goods, 
and maintained a satisfactory price, had 
the best of the bargain, for the reason 
that he could work up a steady trade at 
good prices, without stepping on the toes 
of any other man. 

Harry Henke, general manager of the 
Pacific Coast division of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., pointed out that quality should 
be the watchword of the bakers. He ad- 
vocated clean shops, saying that with 
clean shops, quality products, salesman- 
ship and advertising, the industry will 
move forward. 

“From the Housewife to the Modern 
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Bakeshop” was the topic discussed by 
Carl Schmidt, of Denver. He told how 
the housewife is leaving the hard work 
of baking and is gradually taking advan- 
tage of the present day modern machine 
bakery. 

“The housewife must be entirely sold 
on the idea that the modern bakeshop 
can supply all of her baked goods of a 
quality that is equal to the product of her 
own kitchen,” said Mr. Schmidt. “She 
must be educated to the fact that the 
kitchen of the modern bakeshop can bake 
better bread and better cake at a lower 
price than she can at home, and thus 
conserve her energy for the growing de- 
mands made upon her by social life.” 


HOW TO INCREASE SALES 


“I believe that successful selling de- 
pends upon reliable salesgirls and re- 
liable sales methods,” said M. T. Murray, 
Jr., Denver, in his talk on “Formula for 
Making Money,” at the opening of the 
Wednesday morning session. “Salesgirls 
are your personal representatives to the 
people, and a well-liked salesgirl’s value 
to you cannot be estimated in dollars 
and cents, because they are born, and not 
made. 

“Another item that is synonymous with 
successful selling is successful advertis- 
ing. Don’t overlook this important point; 
your business’ staple growth depends 
largely on timely advertising. Make 
your ads appeal to the appetite, so that 
the readers while reading the ads can 
imagine that particular product melting 
in their mouths.” 

New bylaws drawn up to fit the grow- 
ing needs of the association were read 
by E. R. Jones, and adopted by the or- 
ganization. According to the changes the 
yearly dues are $5 for regular members, 
instead of $3, and $2 for associate mem- 
bers. A board of governors, consisting 
of 11, is to have charge of the association. 

The report of the secretary and treas- 
urer showed that the association is in 
good standing. It is growing, and should 
make rapid strides from now on. 

The next convention will be held at a 
place to be decided by the board of gov- 
ernors at a later date. Two cities want 
the meeting, Salt Lake City and Denver. 

A sweet goods display was maintained 
by the association in a miniature bakery 
in one corner of the convention room. 
Prizes were awarded as follows: first, 
Covell’s Progress Bakery; second, Schil- 
ling’s Bakery; third, Stocker’s Bakery,— 
all of Denver. 

The grand finale of the convention was 
a banquet, entertainment and dance in 
the Rainbow Lane of the hotel, William 
Bishop, of the Joe Lowe Co., acting as 
toastmaster. 





CLUB BEING ORGANIZED TO 
INCREASE BREAD EATING 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—‘For the specific inter- 
est of the baking industry and for all 
those interested in the increased con- 
sumption of bread,” might well be the ex- 
pression of the purpose of the new club 
now being formed in St. Louis by whole- 
sale and retail bakers and all branches 
of the allied trades. In addition, dairy 
interests, meat packers and others whose 
products are closely related to bread will 
be asked to join. 

Gustav C. Manewal is chairman of the 
committee dealing with this work, and 
several committee meetings have already 
been held. As soon as the bylaws of the 
organization are drawn up, a general 
meeting of all interests will be called and 
the organization perfected. The club 
will spread educational facts about bread, 
by working closely with medical and 
school authorities. 





NEW SASKATCHEWAN BREAD BILL 

The legislature of Saskatchewan, at 
its recent session, passed an act respect- 
ing the manufacture and sale of bread 
which contains some interesting features. 
The principal points are as follows: 

(1) Appointment of local bread inspec- 
tors by rural and urban communities; 
(2) licensing of bakers by local authori- 
ties on payment of $5 fee; (3) bread 
weights to be 20, 40 and 60° oz to the 
loaf; (4) compulsory provision of scales 
by each vendor for use of public in test- 
ing weights; (5) all short weight bread 
to be seized by inspectors; (6) penalties 
of $5 to $50 for first offenses, and double 
these limits for subsequent ones. 





ST. LOUIS TRADE IS FAIR 


Sales About Average for This Time of Year 
—Flour Stocks Low—Prices 
Are Steady 





Sr. Louis, Mo.—Judging from the re 
ports of both wholesale and retail bakers 
in St. Louis and surrounding territory, 
the volume of bakery goods being sold is 
about average for this time of year. 
Some are not doing the business they 
anticipated, but such cases are in the 
minority. 

Seasonal work in the agricultural dis 
tricts has brought about an improvement 
in those localities. The majority of the 
mines in southern Illinois are closed, and 
bakers there complain about business. 

Flour stocks in the hands of bakers are 
light, and no tendency is noted to buy 
other than for immediate shipment. 
Some old wheat flour will evidently have 
to be bought before the new crop moves, 
but it seems likely that this will be pur- 
chased only as_ absolutely required. 
Bookings made earlier in the year have 
lasted longer than anticipated. 

Other than a few isolated cases, few 
complaints are heard about price cutting. 
As no advances were made in bread when 
flour sold at peak prices, it is not likely 
that any reduction will be made now. 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI BAKERS 


A number of prominent retail bakers 
from St. Louis attended the spring meet- 
ing of the Southeastern Missouri Master 
Bakers’ Association at Perryville, April 
28. The chief topic of discussion was as- 
sociation work. Joseph Machatschek, 
president, and H. E. Reid, secretary, of 
the Missouri Master Bakers’ Association, 
urged closer affiliation with that body by 
the sectional associations. Michael Hoff- 
man, St. Louis, vice president Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, and 
Ernest Hohengarten, St. Louis, also well 
known in the national retail bakery trade, 
spoke of some of the work accomplished 
by the larger associations. 

E. J. Eybel, of The Fleischmann Co., 
spoke of errors found in bakeshops, and 
stated that much waste and loss could be 
eliminated if closer attention would be 
given to details. Before the meeting was 
over practically every one had voiced his 
opinion about some phase of the baking 
industry. 

George Krapf, Perryville, president of 
the association, presided. A dinner, fol- 
lowed by a dance, was given by the Per- 
ryville Chamber of Commerce. 


NOTES 


J. Imhof, 1801 Lynch Avenue, has sold 
his bakery to R. Macker. 


C. Brickey has opened a bakeshop at 
1448A East Prairie Avenue. 


G. Queensten, 3528 Miami Street, has 
sold his bakery to a Mr. Schnieder. 


J. Niederstodt has bought the bakery in 
Granite City, Ill., formerly owned by F. 
Dutchik. 

The Red Star Bakery, 5615 Easton 
Avenue, formerly owned by S. Cohen, has 
been sold to J. Taubman. 

J. Rastick recently bought the A. UI- 
rich Bakery, 7726 Ivory Street, and F. 
Bierkert has sold his bakery, 3254 North 
Nineteenth Street, to C. A. Biehl. 

M. Gaal has purchased the B. J. Rob- 
ben Bakery, 3406 South Jefferson, and 
William Nuss has sold his bakery, 1100 
Montgomery Street, to C. Schultz. 

J. Kavanough has sold his bakery at 
1229 North Market Street, St. Louis, to 
J. Uhl, and William Nuss has bought the 
H. Knoedel Bakery, West Park and 
Tamm streets. 

Schattgen Bros. have purchased the J. 
Blackburn Bakery, 6010 Kingsbury Ave- 
nue, and A. Schwarz has sold his bakery, 
Kingshighway Boulevard and Kansas 
Avenue, to Simon Wolff. 


The executive committee of the Illinois 
Association of the Baking Industry re- 
cently held a meeting in Springfield to 
make final arrangements for the annual 
convention, to be held in that city June 
9-10. 

Two group meetings of the Missouri 
Master Bakers’ Association were held 
last week, the ncerthern at Chillicothe, May 
20, and the central at Columbia, May 21. 
H. E. Reid, secretary, attended both 
meetings. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS BAKERS 


In Annual Meeting at Mount Vernon Favor 
Standard Bread Weight Law—George 
Wuller Re-elected President 


The enactment of a standard bread 
weight law would be the greatest safe- 
guard the small independent baker could 
have against the competition of the large 
bakery consolidations, according to 
Eugene Lipp, Chicago, president Illinois 
Association of the Baking Industry, who 
further declared in his address before the 
annual convention of the Southern IIli- 
nois Bakers’ Association at Mount Ver- 
non, May 21, that without such a law the 
large consolidations will soon be market- 
ing a 12-oz loaf of bread for 5c. 

Another point of importance brought 
out in Mr. Lipp’s address was the fact 
that, even though a baker may have cheap 
flour on hand now, he is not doing justice 
to his business unless he is selling his 
products on the basis of the prevailing 
market price. He particularly said that 
the general market prospects for the new 
crop are not such as to warrant a re- 
duction of prices on bakery goods. 

The meeting was held at the Mount 
Vernon Country Club, and approximately 
100 bakers and allied tradesmen were in 
attendance. A luncheon was served at 
the club, during which music was pro- 
vided by the local bakers. The setting 
of the convention was a pleasant one, and 
the addresses and discussions were par- 
ticularly worth while, making the meet- 
ing a veritable success. 

The morning session was devoted to 
a business meeting, called to order by 
George Wuller, Belleville, president of 
the association. G. B. Hawkins, Mount 
Vernon, delivered the address of wel- 
come, to which W. H. Wetzel, Mount 
Carmel, responded. Resolutions, nomi- 
nating and auditing committees were ap- 
pointed and a new set of bylaws adopted. 
These contained no radical changes, sim- 
ply consolidating the old laws. 





TO ELIMINATE OUTSIDE COMPETITION 


George Chussler, Jr., Chicago, secre- 
tary Illinois Association of the Baking 
Industry, opened a general discussion, 
which resolved itself into a consideration 
of the means of eliminating outside com- 
petition. Mr. Chussler suggested that in 
order to accomplish this, the bakers of a 
community should closely co-operate, give 
a dinner for the grocers of their town, 
and then explain the situation regarding 
foreign competition. 

Mr. Chussler spoke of the work being 
accomplished by the state association, 
and later in the meeting Mr. Lipp said 
that officers of the latter have gone from 
one end of the state to the other during 
the past year preaching price and qual- 
ity, adding that the only fair way for a 
baker to get business away from a com- 
petitor is on a quality basis. Mr. Lipp 
explained that a program will probably 
be adopted at the state association’s an- 
nual meeting in Springfield, June 9-10, 
which will make permanent the work al- 
ready accomplished. ; 

The growth of southern Illinois and 
the many opportunities it contains were 
explained in an after dinner speech by 
M. L. Emmerson, secretary Mount Ver- 
non Chamber of Commerce. His re- 
marks, although general in nature, were 
of much interest to those present, as all 
were concerned -with the business ad- 
vancement of southern Illinois. 

Two addresses of exceptional merit 
were made in the afternoon session, one 
by G. L. Alexander, chief chemist for 
the George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, and dealt with flour values; the 
other, by Karl P. Keeney, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., delved into production prob- 
lems. 


FLOUR QUALITY AND BREAD PRODUCTION 


Mr. Alexander said that grades are 
merely the indications of the degree of 
mechanical purity, and flour cannot sat- 
isfactorily be bought on grade alone. He 
warned bakers against judging the bak- 
ing quality of a flour by its ash content, 
for a flour having a slightly higher ash 
content than a competing brand may 
possess other characteristics which make 
it a better baking flour. 

“While it is difficult to compare the 
values of flours of ostensibly the same 
grade from different mills,” Mr. Alexan- 
der said, in explaining the baking value of 
various grades, “the different grades 


from the same mill assume a natural scale 
of values. The portions of flour having 
the better qualities of color, texture, etc., 
are assembled into the patent. The first 
and second clears and low grade will con- 
tain proportionately less of the quality 
factors, and the straight flour will be an 
average of all the other grades. 

“The shorter the patent the higher the 
quality, and the greater the ease of mak- 
ing good baked products from it. The 
power of absorbing and retaining water 
is usually higher also in the patents, as 
the low grades and clears make dough 
of poor strength and tend to become 
sticky unless originally mixed stiff. It 
will be clear that the patent flour is of 
more value to the baker than the straight, 
the straight than the clear, and the clear 
than the low grade. In some cases, as 
for instance in the rye mix, color and 
general quality are not needed, and 
wheat flour clears and good low grades 
are more economically used than patents 
or straights. Ordinarily, however, the 
price differential between the various 
grades from any one mill will closely rep- 
resent the difference in the baking values 
of these grades. 

“The bread yield has long been a fac- 
tor upon which many bakers have based 
their estimates of flour value. Other 
qualities have been passed over in the 
search for the flour which would make 
the most loaves of bread per barrel. This 
is, to be sure, a point of considerable 
weight with the bread baker; but what 
is the gain in making extra loaves if they 
are not of sufficient quality to command 
a fair price? Modern bakeries want flour 
with good water absorption and reten- 
tion capacity; but they do not place this 
quality first, by any means. They know 
that rich formulas, improving agents, 
high-speed mixing and scientific use of 
dough machinery can be used to make up 
any deficiency which the flour may have 
in water absorption.” 

Mr. Alexander stated that a careful, 
practical test in the bakeshop, under the 
peculiarities of that particular bakery, is 
the best possible test of flour values for 
a baker to use. He urged that after 
a baker has found a flour to fill his re- 
quirements he should not allow himself 
to be lured away by some “wildcat” mill, 
offering a “bargain” flour, which would 
only result in trouble. 

One of the chief production problems 
of the baker today, Mr. Keeney said in 
opening his address, is to find out the 
type of bread demanded by. his com- 
munity and to set that as a standard. No 
matter how good his bread may be, it 
cannot be sold if it is not the type de- 
manded, and this type changes with the 
years. He defined the standards of a 
loaf of bread as a definite volume and 
definite color and character of crust. He 
said that the grain must be of a definite 
closeness and the crumb of a definite 
color. Texture, flavor and taste also 
must have definite qualities. 

Flavor and taste were described by 
Mr. Keeney as the paramount factors in 
a quality loaf of bread, and he stressed 
the fact that these can only be brought 
to their highest point of development by 
the thorough conditioning of all ingre- 
dients going into the loaf. 

As one phase of the production prob- 
lems of a bakeshop Mr. Keeney said that 
particular attention should be paid to the 
machinery used, both to see that the 
proper machine is being used, and that it 
is kept in proper condition. He added 
that the small baker often thinks that it 
is not worth while to keep a record of 
controllable cost factors; that the details 
of production problems are only for the 
consideration of the larger baker. He 
stated, however, that there is no waste 
greater than in the small shop, and that 
it is necessary, therefore, for all bakers, 
be they operators of large or small plants, 
to pay close attention to their production 
problems. 

At the close of Mr. Keeney’s talk, the 
report of the nominating committee was 
unanimously adopted, and resulted in the 
election of the following: George Wuller, 
Belleville, re-elected president; W. H. 
Wetzel, Mount Carmel, vice president; 
H. F. Merck, Belleville, and G. B. Haw- 
kins, Mount Vernon, members of the 
executive committee: C. A. Feickert, 
Belleville, John Root, Centralia, Frank 
L. Ebbs, Carbondale, and John McKeller, 
Carterville, district vice presidents. W. 
G. Martin, Jr., St. Louis, was reappoint- 
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ed secretary-treasurer of the association 
by the executive committee. 


TRIBUTE TO JULIUS FLEISCHMANN 


The report of the resolution committee 
contained expressions of appreciation to 
the various speakers who appeared on the 
program and to the Mount Vernon bak- 
ers and the Mount Vernon Country Club 
for the hospitality shown. At the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Lipp the following reso- 
lution was introduced and adopted: 

“Whereas, We realize that in the recent 
death of Julius Fleischmann the world 
has lost a splendid gentleman, the baking 
industry one of its greatest benefactors, 
and those who knew him personally a 
friend possessed of those qualities which 
make for the fullest meaning of the 
word; therefore, be it, 

“Resolved, That the Southern Illinois 
Bakers’ Association expresses its deepest 
regret and sorrow at this loss to mankind 
in general and the baking industry in 
particular.” 

Everything was done to make the meet- 
ing a pleasant one. During the afternoon 
soft drinks were distributed to the dele- 
gates by Anheuser-Busch, Inc. Souve- 
nir pencils were distributed by that com- 
pany, and L. Schwartzkopf, of the J. B. 
Ford Co. 

The association today is in a stronger 
condition than it has been for some time, 
and justly deserves its reputation of 
being one of the strongest sectional bak- 
ers’ organizations in the country. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


PURITY BAKING COMPANY 
STILL EXPANDING 


The Purity Baking Co., of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, which recently absorbed 
the Banner-Grocers’ Baking Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, the Tri-State Baking 
Co., of Flint, Mich., and other companies 
in the East, has now taken over the 
Grennan Bakeries, Inc., of Detroit. This 
company operates cake bakeries in Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Memphis, Minneapolis and Mont- 
real, also an exclusive bread bakery in 
Chicago. It is said that the new affilia- 
tion with the Grennan company will not 
affect in any way the personnel of the 
two companies. The move, it is reported, 
is merely a New York transaction affect- 
ing financial relations. 








CANADIAN CONFECTIONERS 

Toronto, Ont.—The seventh annual 
convention of the confectionery, biscuit 
and chocolate industries of Canada was 
held in the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, 
on May 13. President Morden Neilson 
presided, and delegates from,all parts of 
the dominion were in attendance. One 
of the results of the convention was a 
suggestion for an extensive co-operative 
advertising campaign to cover all parts 
of Canada in the interest of the products 
of the members. J. Hayes, general man- 
ager Laura Secord Co., Toronto, spoke 
on the candy trade in most optimistic 
terms. Mr. Neilson’s address referred 
to the prospects for business this year as 
being much better than in 1924, and stat- 
ed that the expansion of the trade repre- 
sented by the association in recent years 
had been almost phenomenal. Over $37,- 
000,000 are now invested in these lines of 
business, and over 12,000 people are em- 
ployed. 





NEW JERSEY BAKERY NOTES 

The People’s Bakery has been incor- 
porated at Beverly. 

The City Bakery, Perth Amboy, has 
been purchased by Niedermeyer & Sand- 
ner. 

The bakery of Umberto Riccio, Nutley, 
was recently damaged by fire. 

John Wollenschlager, Newark, has sold 
his bakery to Charles H. Walker. 

Walter Haase has taken over the Ernst 
Muller bakery, Jersey City. 

Otto Blust’s bakery, Jersey City, is in 
the hands of a receiver. 

The Foerster Baking Co., Union, is ex- 
panding its plant. 

Robert Sprinter is now the owner of 
the Gruber Bakery, Jersey City. 

Paul Rudolph has taken over the West- 
phal Bakery, Newark. 

N. Newman has opened a bakery at 
Atlantic City. 

The Bake Shoppe of Maplewood has 
been incorporated. 

Bruno C. Scumupr. 


NIGHT WORK PROHIBITED 


Wisconsin Bakers Concerned Over Introduc- 
tion of Bill in Legislature—Employees 
Urging Its Enactment 


Mitwavuxker, Wis.—The bakery trade 
throughout the state is greatly concerned 
over the possible enactment of a state 
law prohibiting work in bakeries between 
9 p.m. and 4 a.m. The bill, introduced 
by the Socialist senator from Milwaukee, 
Joseph Padway, has made progress in 
the senate, but no guide to the sentiment 
of the lower house is available. For 
some time the entire legislature has been 
occupied with other matters, and this 
proposition has been shelved. 

The text of the Padway bill is: 

“Section 1.—A new section is added to 
the statutes to read: 103.46. (1) No per- 
son, firm or corporation owning or op-. 
erating a bakery shall permit any em- 
ployee to work therein, in making and 
finishing food products, later than 9 
o’clock in the afternoon, or earlier than 
4 o'clock in the forenoon of any day. 
(2) Any person violating the provisions 
of this section shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than $10 nor more than $100, 
or by imprisonment in the county jail 
not more than 60 days, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment.” 

Members of the bakery workers’ union 
are active all over the state, seeking sig- 
natures to petitions urging the members 
of the legislature to enact the bill. 
Meanwhile the master bakers are bring- 
ing to the attention of senators and as- 
semblymen that it is practically impos- 
sible to carry on a successful bakery 
business without night work. The public 
demands fresh bread and rolls every 
morning, and these must be produced 
during the night hours. It is also main- 
tained that it would be highly imprac- 
tical to establish such restrictions on the 
bakery business; that it would be class 
legislation, and the enforcement of such 
a law would be extremely difficult. 

NOTES 


The bakery of Edgar Signemartin, St. 
Francis, a suburb of Milwaukee, was 
burned April 11, with an estimated loss 
of $25,000. 

Joseph Miller, for many years head 
baker at the Pick and Quality Bakeries, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., has purchased the 
Wendt Bakery there. 

The City Bakery, Fountain City, Wis., 
has recently completed extensive im- 
provements, including new fixtures, dis- 
play cases and show windows. 

Gilbert Rakestraw, formerly office 
manager Milwaukee branch National 
Biscuit Co., has been promoted to super- 
visor of the Madison (Wis.) branch ter- 
ritory. 

The Bon Ton Bakery, Jefferson, Wis., 
owned and managed by Floyd F. Fisher, 
has completed the construction of a new 
oven with a capacity of 240 loaves, twice 
the former capacity. 

The Waukesha (Wis.) Jelly Powder 
Co. is receiving bids for the erection of 
a building, 50x100, two stories and base- 
ment, designed by Eckerman & Ruddell, 
Inc., engineers, of Milwaukee. 


The Home Bakery, Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis., owned by John Lipereur, gutted by 
fire on April 24, will be entirely rebuilt 
and re-equipped. The loss of about 
$7,500 was covered by insurance. 


The Heilman Baking Co., Madison, 
Wis., baked a cake 6 ft high and 18 ft in 
largest circumference for the Baron 
Bros. department store at Madison, 
which on May 1 observed the first anni- 
versary of its opening. 

Anton J. Lukaszewicz, proprietor of a 
bakery in Milwaukee, has incorporated 
as the Royal Baking Co., Inc., with a 
capital stock of $10,000. He remains 
principal owner and manager, and plans 
to enlarge and improve the shop. 

The Zeitler Bakery, Kenosha, Wis., has 
been taken over by Miss Marie McGow- 
an, formerly in charge of the bakery at 
King’s Delicatessen, and Miss Florence 
Smith, who are continuing the business 
as the Fernleaf Delicatessen Shop. 


The Universal Grocery Co., Madison, 
Wis., a large distributer of bread and 
fancy goods, has opened its seventeenth 
store in that city at West Dayton and 
Mills streets. At the same time a branch 
store was opened at Berlin, Wis. The 
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Universal chain now operates 53 retail 
shops in the state. 

The Log Cabin Baking Co., 607 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Madison, Wis., has 
placed contracts for the erection of a 
bakery, store and apartment building, to 
be ready about Aug. 1. George E. Leon- 
ard is owner and general manager. 

The Menasha (Wis.) Printing & Car- 
ton Co., widely known in the bakery 
trade, has started work on a new build- 
ing which will cost about $25,000 and 
materially increase the facilities for pro- 
ducing waxed tissues and paper for 
wrapping foodstuffs. 

The Bake-Rite System Bakery, Ripon, 
Wis., owned by Charles Blake, has been 
purchased by Fred Schilke, of Oshkosh, 
Wis., an experienced head baker. Mr. 
Blake expects to return to St. John’s 
Military Academy, Delafield, Wis., as 
manager of its bakery. 

Joseph Rothengass, who opened a bak- 
ery at Lake Geneva, Wis., a year ago, 
but temporarily discontinued business at 
the close of the summer season to visit 
Germany, has returned and purchased 
the building, adding a-retail store and 
lunch room in charge of Mrs. Rothengass. 
A new oven was built last year and the 
shop equipped throughout with modern 
electrically operated machinery. It is 
planned to conduct it hereafter through- 
out the year. 

The Muhs Bakery recently celebrated 
its twelfth anniversary by the formal 
opening of a new shop with modern 
equipment. ‘This includes several Peter- 
sen ovens, an electric dough mixer, a 
cake mixer, a Hayssen bread wrapping 
machine, and a power divider, molder 
and proofer. At the same time the retail 
store was moved to larger quarters in 
order to handle the rapidly growing local 
demand. Five delivery trucks are op- 
erated for wholesale deliveries, and daily 
shipments are made to more distant 
points by express. 

L. E. Meyer. 





OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS AND TEXAS 

Burton’s Bakery, Des Arc, Ark., re- 
cently suffered a $1,000 fire loss; insur- 
ance reported at $400. 

A boom has set in at Meeker, Okla., 
the consequence of an important oil dis- 
covery near there, and W. L. Parks, own- 
er of the City Bakery and Grocery, prob- 
ably will add pastry lines. 

All employees of bakeries and restau- 
rants in Tulsa, Okla., have been informed 
that the city health department will re- 
quire them to be physically examined to 
determine whether they have communi- 
cable diseases. A free clinic is to be 
opened for the treatment of persons en- 
gaged in the making or handling of food 
products who are found to be diseased. 

The building at Monticello, Ark., oc- 
cupied by Whiteaker’s Bakery and Con- 
fectionery, which recently was damaged 
by fire, is being remodeled. 

J. J. Pickens is erecting an addition to 
his building at Holdenville, Okla., the 
ground floor of which will be occupied 
by the B & B Baking Co. 

The Texas Bread Co., Houston, Texas, 
is turning out a new product known as 
Merit Standard Milk Bread, a food that 
contains “the government standard and 
a little more,” according to the company’s 
slogan. The company is urging the eat- 
ing of bread as a food rather than a 
filler. 

Rudolph Gerst, an official of the Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association of Dallas, Texas, 
reports that a satisfactory agreement has 
been reached between the association and 
the bakery operators as to a scale of 
wages for the next year. 

L. S. Rowden has sold his interest in 
the bakery at Mammoth Springs, Ark., 
conducted by Rowden, Callahan & Ellis, 
to other members of the firm. 

New quarters are now occupied by J. 
C. Ferree’s Bakery at Grove, Okla. 

New equipment to cost about $1,800 is 
being installed in the Home Bakery, Ar- 
kadelphia, Ark., by Spencer Hearn, own- 
er of the plant. 

C. Traicoff, manager Camden (Ark.) 
Baking Co., reports that additional 
equipment is being installed in the plant. 

The plant of the Lone Star Bakery, 
Hearne, Texas, has been enlarged and 
remodeled. It is owned and operated 
by Charles Later, who also has a grocery 
store. 





The Purity Shop, a bakery at North 
Little Rock, Ark., has been sold by Solon 
Humphreys and Frank Machen to T. C. 
Priest, Sr., of Ward, Ark., who is adding 
a delicatessen. 

A fire of unknown origin on May 1 
destroyed the Monette (Ark.) Bakery, 
owned by Celo Davis. 

An addition to the building occupied 
by Solomon’s Bakery, Ardmore, Okla., 
makes the plant one of the largest in the 
state. 

The Fort Smith (Ark.) Biscuit Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of Frank L. 
Kuns as salesman in Little Rock, and C. 
B. McComic in western Texas. These 
additions make a total of 27 traveling 
salesmen and a total of 150 persons em- 
ployed. 

Arrangements have been made in Fort 
Smith, Ark., for the distribution over 
western Arkansas of products of the Iten 
Biscuit Co. 

Flood waters that accumulated in low 
areas in Little Rock, Ark., during a 
heavy rain storm about May 13, broke 
through temporary embankments of the 
street and rushed into business houses, in 
places to a depth of several feet, do- 
ing damage to the amount of several 
thousand dollars. Among business con- 
cerns that suffered were the City Bakery 
and the Bell Tater Flake Co. i 

Five hours after suffering a stroke of 
apoplexy at his home, J. G. Walls, pro- 
prietor American Bakery, Arkadelphia, 
Ark., died, May 12, aged 44 years. 

The Sulphur (Okla.) Baking Co., es- 
tablished a few months ago by Otto 
Schwake, is making what it calls dietetic 
breads. Mr. Schwake says that they not 
only have a ready sale in eating houses 
of Sulphur, but are growing in demand 
over the state, 

J. H. Greathouse has purchased an in- 
terest in the baking business of Mr. and 
Mrs. Elmer T. Moore, Oklahoma City. 
The business consists solely of the manu- 
facture and sale of pies, of which 800, of 
18 varieties, are turned out daily. Mrs. 
Moore, who had assisted her husband in 
the baking department of a restaurant 
at Pauls Valley, Okla., established her 
pie bakery in Oklahoma City after Mr. 
Moore had failed to get established in 
the restaurant business. 


NEW YORK BAKERY NOTES 

E. D. Ballard has opened a bakery at 
Frankfort. 

Louis Goldstein has purchased the bak- 
ery at Woodbourne. 

A. Pritchard is the successor of 
Charles Simmons at Lynbrook. 

Frank Fiala has opened a bakery at 
Babylon. : 

The Portchester Baking Co. has been 
sold to the Gottfried interests. : 

Frederick J. Lieb is now established 
on West Avenue, Rochester. 

Charles Hohenstein & Son have opened 
the Palace Bakery, Niagara Falls. 

Otto Walter, Brooklyn, has sold his 
bakery to Max Kaufer. 

H. Podwol will open a bakery and 
lunchroom at 1224 East New York Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. , 

Homer Gladstone has succeeded to the 
bakery of George H. Smith, Downsville. 

C. Borchay’s bakery, Brooklyn, has 
been damaged by fire. 

The Seneca Bakeshops, Ine., has 
opened a branch store at Geneva. 

Kazimierz Bogner and Peter Fedun 
have bought the White Satin Bakery, 
Little Falls. 

R. A. Gooden has succeeded Thomas 
Lauder, Amityville. 

John Fink has opened a bakery at 
Sherman. 

The Pure Food 
opened at Brooklyn. 

The Abbott Baking Co., New York, 
will erect a plant at Eighth Avenue and 
Twenty-second Street. 

L. Barth has opened a bakery in Farm- 
ingdale. 

George Apolt has taken over Freytag 
& Dietz’s bakery, Brooklyn. 

Henry Knechtel, Jersey City, has sold 
out to Bernard Kaiser. 

Gottlieb Noll, Brooklyn, and Louis 
Newmann, New York, are reported bank- 


Bakery has_ been 


rupt. 
New incorporations: Wales Restau- 
rant Corporation, Messing Bakeries, 


Modry Bakery & Lunchroom, A. & S. 
Bakery, Paramount Bakery & Restau- 
rant Co., Your Baking Co., Charles 
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Lischke, Stampler-Kosoff Baking Co., 
Kolitzki’s Boulangerie, Central Bakery 
& Restaurant Corporation, the I. David 
Corporation, New York City; Cleveland 
Bakery, Ginsberg Bakery, Spinelli Bread 
Co., Brooklyn; Willard Bakery & Lunch- 
room of Woodhaven; Engel Bakeries 
Corporation, New Rochelle; Tol Baking 
Co., Scotia; Brooks Baking Co., Roches- 
ter. 
Bruno C, Scumipr. 


CALIFORNIA AND VICINITY 

The bakery of E. Eckhardt, Cotton- 
wood, Ariz., was burned April 20, partly 
covered by insurance. Mr. Eckhardt is 
rebuilding, and has placed orders for 
new equipment. The plant was one of 
the best equipped in Arizona, having a 
divider, rounder, molder and other types 
of labor saving equipment. 

Distribution of products of Ad Seidel 
& Sons, Chicago, through the Robert I. 
Steen Co., Los Angeles, is announced. 

The opening of Zolg’s Bread and Pas- 
try Shop at Oxnard, Cal., on April 23, 
aroused considerable interest, as the pro- 
prietor, Joseph Zolg, is a prominent citi- 
zen and has been identified with the bak- 
ing industry for the last 25 years. He 
formerly operated a Bake-Rite bakery 
in Oxnard. His equipment in the new 
shop includes the latest type of Dalton 
revolving oven, and a stationary oven 
designed for cakes, pies and pastry. 

William B. Eckhardt, proprietor Ex- 
cello Health Bread Bakery, Los Angeles, 
and one of the best-known bakers in 
southern California, died on April 17. 
His passing was mourned by the entire 
baking industry of this territory, and ex- 
pressions of heartfelt sympathy were 
extended to his widow. Mr. Eckhardt, 
on moving to Glendale, €al., a suburb 
of Los Angeles, opened the now famous 
Rollin’ Pin Bakery. Here he perfected 
the formula of Excello health bread, 
later retiring from the retail field to 
center his efforts on the wholesale pro- 
duction of the product. 

The Hoover Grocery Co., Avalon, Cal., 
is erecting a bakery building adjoining 
its store. 

F. J. Johnson and A. M. Staley recent- 
ly purchased the National Baking Co. 
plant, 331 Eleventh Street, San Pedro, 
Cal., from L. Dicarlo & Son. 

Production on an extensive scale will 
be started within a few days at the new 
plant of the National Automatic Pan 
Corporation, Huntington Park, Cal. The 
factory is the only one in the world mak- 
ing a single machine for the manufac- 
ture of bread pans. 

The Long Beach Bakers’ Club meet- 
ing at the Sunshine Alley Café, on May 
12, was attended by a number of visiting 
bakers. 

The annual meeting of the San Bernar- 
dino Valley Bakers’ Association will be 
held at Pomona, Cal., June 3, at which 
time officers for the ensuing term will 
be elected. 

With 19 technical and production man- 
agers in attendance, the southern Cali- 
fornia branch of the Society of Bakery 
Engineers met at the Los Angeles 
Creamery banquet hall on May 5. The 
principal speaker was Dr. Buddington, 
of the Joe Lowe Co., a very well-qualified 
chemist, who talked on the subject of 
water and its value to the baking in- 
dustry. The next meeting is scheduled 
to be held at the same place on June 2. 

The promotion of Joseph H. Wads- 
worth, who has been advertising manager 
for the Sperry Flour Co. since Decem- 
ber, 1922, to the position of sales pro- 
motion and advertising manager, was an- 
nounced last week. In his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Wadsworth will be at the head 
of the bakery service bureau of the com- 
pany. 

PENNSYLVANIA BAKERY NOTES 

Involuntary bankruptcy proceedings 
are reported to have been instituted 
against A. W. Brantano, Charleroi, do- 
ing business as the Federal Bakery. 

Fire did $5,000 damage recently to the 
<7 of James McLaughlin, Finley- 
ville. 

The Hazleton (Pa.) Baking Co., of 
which G. Stuart Engle is president, has 
taken out additional co-operative group 
insurance for its employees, who now 
carry policies to the amount of $130,000. 

R. Winfield Brown, who for years op- 
erated a bakery at Williamstown, has 


disposed of the business to A. Meyers & 
Co., who operate bakeries at Lykens and 
Tower City. 

The partnership existing between John 
Durr, Frank Schrettner and Charles 
Hock, doing business as Our Own Bak- 
ing Co., 1129 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, has been dissolved by mutual! 
agreement. The business will be carried 
on under the same name by Mr. Hock. 

R. H. Sherman, wholesale and retail 
bakery, Meadville, is erecting a retail 
branch. 

The Meadville (Pa.) Bread Co. has 
been granted a Pennsylvania charter. 
with a capital of $25,000. 

Albert and Anthony Gandolph, owners 
of the Indiana (Pa.) Baking Co., hav: 
sold the plant to the Greiner Baking 
Co., a Delaware corporation with a cap 
ital of $75,000, for $55,000. 

William Elliott, Ellwood City, has sold 
his bakery to John Nicholl, the forme: 
owner. Both Mr. Elliott and his wife 
are in a hospital suffering from injuries 
sustained in a runaway. Realizing that 
he would not be able to operate the 
bakery personally for a long time, Mr. 
Elliott decided to sell. 

C. C. Larus. 





NEW YORK BAKERY AFFAIRS 


Bread Weights Investigated—Retailers Urge 
Co-operative Bakeries—Ward Company’s 
Profits—Verdict Against Bakery Upheld 


New York, N. Y.—A number of com- 
plaints alleging that short weight bread 
was being sold to the restaurant keepers 
of the city having been received, an in- 
vestigation was started recently by Mr. 
Howell, commissioner of weights and 
measures, in order to ascertain the facts. 
The bakers affected by this investigation 
are unanimous in the declaration that 
they have nothing to fear; that there is 
no justification for these allegations, and 
that they will be able to prove this before 
the investigation has gone very far. 





BUYING ASSOCIATIONS’ CONFERENCE 


At the last conference of the buying 
associations of the eastern states the im- 
portance of building co-operative bak- 
eries was thoroughly discussed, the dele- 
gates urging the advisability of the 
movement. Another interesting topic of 
the conference was the question of im- 
porting foreign machines for the retail- 
ers of the East. It was reported that 
several foreign manufacturers have es- 
tablished selling branches in New York, 
and that business was very promising for 
them. The conference was attended by 
delegates from Jersey City, Paterson, 
Newark, Philadelphia, New York and 
Brooklyn. 


BAKING COMPANY’S LARGE PROFITS 


The Ward Baking Corporation reports 
net profits, after depreciation and fed- 
eral taxes, for the 12 weeks ending March 
25, 1925, of $832,302, an increase of 30 
per cent over the same period last year. 
The total income for the 1925 period was 
$1,415,106, compared with $1,168,572 for 
1924. Interest charges were $77,874, 
compared with $77,340. Depreciation 
was $396,318, against $385,879. Federal 
taxes were $108,610.76, compared with 
$66,500. 


WAR BREAD DISPUTE SETTLED 


An order of the court of appeals has 
been filed in the New York supreme 
court, affirming the judgment obtained 
by Andrew C. Stegman against the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., and directing the de- 
fendant to pay the plaintiff $27,138. The 
suit was brought to recover $20,000 dam- 
ages on the ground that Stegman was 
employed in 1918 to negotiate for the sale 
of 200,000 bbls barley flour owned by the 
defendant, which had been purchased for 
the manufacture of “war bread,” but had 
been found unsuitable for the purpose. 

Mr. Stegman contended that through 
his efforts the Wheat Export Co., which 
was purchasing flour for the British 
government, became interested, but that 
the National Biscuit Co. subsequently 
took over the negotiations and made the 
sale itself, refusing to pay the plaintiff 
the commission he considered himself en- 
titled to. The defense was that Stegman 
had nothing to do with the sale and was 
not empowered to negotiate for it. 

Bruno C. Scumunr. 
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THE WINNIPEG WHEAT MARKET 


The Winnipeg wheat market is so dis- 
credited by its erratic course since Janu- 

ry that one might almost say it no 
ionger supplies an index to the real mar- 
ket value of Canadian wheat. It is well 

iown that trade with foreign countries 
has been going on for several months with 
ttle reference to Winnipeg prices, and 
the same may be said of buying and sell- 
ing in Ontario. Mills in this province 
frequently purchase western Canadian 

heat at less or more than the equivalent 
of Winnipeg quotations. This is the only 
ime that this has ever happened, and it 
carries with it a suggestion that Winni- 
veg, as we have known it in the past, is 
losing its place and power in the cash 
crain trade. 

No one who understands the situation 
will blame the management of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange for what has hap- 
pened. That body is just as much a vic- 
tim of circumstances as the farmers, the 
millers or the exporters of wheat who 
have suffered from the violent specula- 
tion of recent months. The market, nev- 
ertheless, is operated under the manage- 
ment of the exchange, and presumably 
the speculative movements that result in 
these violent fluctuations could be con- 
trolled to some extent by its action. One 
would be quite safe in assuming that the 
real trouble lies in the fact that there is 
far too little contract wheat in deliver- 
able positions to furnish a foundation for 
the volume of option trading that goes 
on at Winnipeg. If this is so the ex- 
change should reduce its option business 
to proportions more commensurate with 
actual needs by making it more difficult 
for the general public to use these facili- 
ties for gambling purposes. 


TORONTO 


While demand for spring wheat flour 
in domestic markets is quiet, it is by no 
means poor, and only looks so by com- 
parison with some of the boom periods of 
the war and post-war years. Mills with 
established brands and active selling or- 
ganizations are running daytime or bet- 
ter, though many of the smaller plants are 
not doing so well. Prices are not holding 
at replacement values. An advance 
might well have been made on the rise in 
wheat, but mills did not take advantage 
of the opportunity. 

Spring Wheat Flour Prices.—Quota- 
tions, May 23, with comparisons: 


May 23. May 16 
WE cba ab 4.05.05 504404 ¥eqes $10.00 $9.80 
PARR occ ccc cccccccecces 9.75 9.55 
SUID. ck kw ees cccceceses 9.50 9.30 
aoa 6b. 60-0 000.00 44.0.4 08 9.30 9.10 
WOES MOORE we vcriscocccsescsces 8.40 8.20 
Low grade (minimum) .... 6.15 6.15 
Feed four ....ccccccccscces 4.75 4.75 


Foregoing prices are basis per barrel 
in 98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal freights, less 10c bbl for cash, 
plus cartage if performed. Bakers tak- 
ing large quantities are allowed a dis- 
count of 20c bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—Most of the big buy- 
ers of this flour are well stocked, and will 
be out of the market until the new crop. 
Sales are limited to pastry business and 
household needs. Prices were easier, with 
quotations, May 23: good quality 90 per 
cent patent, in secondhand jute bags, 
f.o.b., Montreal basis, $6.50@6.75 bbl; 
Toronto, $6.40@6.60. 

Exporting Trade—On some days of 
last week there was a fair demand for 
springs for export, and mills booked what 
t could, but the total was far short of 
the normal volume for this time of year. 
Seaboard prices varied from day to day 
with wheat, the net change for the week 
being an advance of 25c bbl. Quotations, 
May 23: standard brands of export pat- 
ents 51s per sack of 280 lbs, in 140-lb 
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jute bags, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, May, June and July seaboard, 
seven-day terms. 

Ontario winters were held for export 
at 44s 6d, jute, c.i.f., United Kingdom, 
May or June seaboard loading. Buyers 
offer 42s 6d. 


WHEAT 


Demand for western springs in On- 
tario is light. Prices advanced 4%c since 
the previous week. Quotations, May 23: 
No. 1 northern wheat, on track, Bay 
ports, $1.94 bu; other grades at Winnipeg 
spreads. 

Milling grades of Ontario soft winter 
wheat were 5c lower at $1.50@1.55 bu, in 
car lots, at country points. Wagon lots 
at mill doors are bringing $1.35@1.40. 


OATMEAL 


These goods were 20c higher, due to 
advances in oats. Quotations, May 23: 
rolled oats, in 98-lb jute bags, $6.60 bbl, 
and oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats, in car lots to the jobbing 
trade, delivered; rolled oats, in mixed 
car lots, $7 bbl, 30-day terms. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is a better demand for all coarse 
grains, and dealers report business good. 
Quotations, May 23: No. 1 western feed 
oats 56c bu, track, Bay ports; No. 3 
American yellow corn $1.27, basis To- 
ronto freights; No. 3 Ontario oats 43@ 
48c, country points; barley, 72c@77c; 
rye, 87@92c; standard screenings $22.50 
@24.50 ton, delivered, Ontario points, ac- 
cording to freights. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Only limited bookings of ocean space 
for flour are reported. Rates showed no 
change during last week. Quotations, 
May 23: London, Liverpool, Manchester 
18c; Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Avon- 
mouth 20c; Hull, Leith, Newcastle 2Ic; 
Aberdeen, 29c; Dundee, 28c; Copenhag- 
en, 27c; Helsingfors, 32c; Stockholm, 
30c; Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam 
19c,—for shipment up to end of August. 


NOTES 


The parliamentary inquiry into Atlan- 
tic Ocean shipping rates is proceeding at 
Ottawa. Many witnesses are being ex- 
amined, and the evidence is full of con- 
tradictions. 


Great Britain made a very poor show- 
ing as a buyer of Canadian flour in April. 
The total quantity exported to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom by Canadian mills in that 
month was 88,286 bbls, as against 244,222 
in April, 1924. 

A. C. Stratton, Canadian representa- 
tive of T. Robinson & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, Eng., is back in Toronto after 
spending some weeks in western Canada. 
Mr. Stratton expects to visit some of the 
Ontario mills in the interest of his com- 
pany. 

The minister cf trade and commerce in 
the Canadian government, the Hon. T. A. 
Low, presented a bill for the amend- 
ment of the Canada grain act in the 
House of Commons last week. This con- 
tains the results of the late inquiry by 
the royal commission, and will be one of 
the most important bills considered at 
this session of Parliament. 


J. L. V. Mallette, secretary Canadian 
National Millers’ Association, and E. D. 
Stuart, chairman of the association’s 
traffic committee, were successful lately 
in getting a satisfactory arrangement 
with the Canadian National Railways 
for a rate on the new short line through 
Montreal to points in Quebec province, 
together with milling-in-transit privi- 
leges. This arrangement is of importance 
to Ontario mills. 








WINNIPEG 

There is no improvement in the sales 
of flour in the western provinces, accord- 
ing to reports from mills. Business is ex- 
ceptionally dull, even for this time of the 
year, and although stocks are certainly 
low, buyers show no inclination to re- 
plenish them until the market is stabilized. 
A good number of the larger mills are 
still inactive, and are taking this oppor- 
tunity to make necessary repairs and 
adjustments. On May 19 a further ad- 
vance of 20c was announced, but this 
apparently failed to stimulate buying to 
any extent. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, May 23, at $10.15 
bbl, jute, seconds at $9.55, and first clears 
at $7.95, Fort William basis, sight draft; 
cotton, 15c over this basis. Alberta points 
10@30c over, and British Columbia and 
Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. Bak- 
ers purchasing their requirements in jute 
get special prices. 

The rolled oats and oatmeal market is 
extremely quiet. Export business is fair- 
ly good, but domestic trade is of very 
small proportions. Quotations, May 23: 
rolled oats in 80-lb bags $3, and oatmeal 
in 98-lb bags 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

The wheat market has displayed a 
good tone, although the volume of busi- 
ness transacted was not large. Prices 
have remained fairly steady, and the up- 
ward tendency has held. In the futures 
market, trading has been dull, with mill- 
ers and exporters doing practically noth- 
ing, but cash wheat has shown greatly 
increased activity, owing to improved in- 
quiry from over-sea milling interests. 
Inquiries for all grades of cash wheat in 
all the future positions were recorded. 
Canadian millers were good buyers of 
Nos. 4 and 5. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, Fort 
William: 

-—Futures——, 


Cash May July 
<r $1.89 1.89 $1.77% 
Oe wiv.cusean 1.86% 1.86% 1.76% 
BO BO cccvccwss 1.89 1.89 1.79% 
oe: Seer 1.85% 1.85% 1.75% 
2 aaa 1.87 1.87 1.76% 
BBO BS sicceseve 1.87% 1.87% 1.76% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending May 21 averaged 
136 cars per day, compared with 121 for 
the preceding seven days, and 530 for 
the corresponding period in 1924. 

The undertone of the coarse grains 
market is firm. Some export business in 
oats has been reported daily, but volume 
was not very large. Offerings have been 
light, and it looks as though local holdings 
of this grain are about.cleaned up. A 
fair demand has existed for barley of the 
lower grades. Practically nothing has 
been done in cash rye and flaxseed. Quo- 
tations, May 23: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 6214%4¢ bu; barley, 89c; rye, $1.17%; 
flaxseed, $2.461/2. 


NOTES 


The new Canada grain act received its 
second reading in the House of Commons, 
Ottawa, May 18. 


According to L. R. Key, of the Mani- 
toba fiber mills, there are now approxi- 
mately 750 acres given over to the culti- 
vation of hemp, and experiments so far 
seem to have established the fact that a 
commercial quality of fiber can be pro- 
duced in this province. 


The grain circles of western Canada 
are showing considerable interest in the 
recent announcement of the possibility of 
heavy tariffs being imposed on wheat, 
barley and rye entering Germany from 
other countries. It is estimated that, for 
the first three months of the present year, 
Canada’s exports to Germany, in the way 
of wheat, including wheat in the form of 
flour, approximated 8,933,432 bus. 


PARTMENT 


. National 











The wheat for this season’s work of the 
dominion’s rust laboratory staff is al- 
ready in the ground, according to Dr. 
C. G. Goulden, now at Manitoba Agricul- 
tural College, in charge of the antirust 


work of the department. The number 
of wheat varieties worked upon is to be 
reduced to the lowest limit, and as many 
strains as possible grown within the va- 
rieties, in the search for rust-resistant 
wheat. 

Colin H. Burnell, president of the Man- 
itoba wheat pool, states that the prelimi- 
nary arrangements for the coarse grains 
pool are now completed. The requisite 
5,000 contracts have been obtained, and 
officials of the pool expect to have ap- 
proximately 8,000 before the end of the 
present season. The coarse grain con- 
tracts cover oats, barley, rye and flaxseed, 
the provisions being substantially the 
same as those governing the wheat pools. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


A good export business was reported in 
the Montreal spring wheat flour market 
at the beginning of last week, but this fell 
off when millers began to ask higher 
prices. Local quotations were advanced 
20c on all grades during the week, al- 
though the market was fairly dull. Clos- 
ing prices, May 23: first patents $10 bbl, 
seconds $9.50, bakers $9.30, jute, ex- 
track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

The winter wheat flour market showed 
an improvement toward the close of the 
week. Prices held firm all week, and 
closed on May 23 at $7.70@7.80 bbl for 
car lots, secondhand jute, ex-track, and 
$8@8.25, ex-store, for broken lots. 

The market for rolled oats was very 
firm, and prices moved up 10c. A fairly 
brisk business was done at the increased 
figure, and the quotation closed on May 
23 at $3.55 per 90-lb bag, delivered. 

Corn flour was dull, only small sales 
passing. Closing prices, May 23, $7.60 
@7.70 bbl, jute, delivered. 


NOTES 


J. E. Macfarlane, late of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was on 
*change this week. 

A. Lavoie, sales manager for the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has been 
on an inspection trip in northern Quebec. 

A. C. Miller, city sales manager for the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has pur- 
chased a residence in the suburb of Cote 
St. Luc. 

J. L. V. Mallette, secretary Canadian 
Millers’ Association, has_ re- 
signed the secretaryship of the town 
council of Beaconsfield, Que., which he 
held for a number of years. 


The Montreal milling community was 
delighted last week to see C. R. Hosmer, 
president Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
back at business again, after his long 
stay in the Royal Victoria Hospital. 

Miss Grace Williamson, daughter of 
Thomas Williamson, president St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is to be mar- 
ried, on June 2, to James Geoffrey Not- 
man, of this city. The wedding will take 
place at 4 p.m. in the Church of St. An- 
drew and St. Paul. 

A. E. Perks. 


VANCOUVER 

Two advances of 20c bbl during last 
week brought the price of flour up to 
$10.65 bbl, basis jute 98's, f.o.b., cars, 
Vancouver. This is the only change in 
the situation from the previous week, 
and business continues extremely quiet, 
with only occasional sales of mixed cars. 
Most bakers have old contracts from 
which to draw their supplies, and the re- 
mainder of the trade is buying very 
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sparingly. Export business is at a stand- 
still. The Orient has no confidence in 


values at present levels, and bids from the 
United Kingdom and the Continent are 


out of line. 

Wheat premiums are _ considerably 
easier. No. 1 northern for prompt ship- 
ment to Vancouver was quoted at 3c 
over Winnipeg July, No. 2 northern was 
offered at July price, No. 3 northern at 
3%@4c under July, and No. 4 wheat at 
17c under July. The general impression 
is that premiums will decline to a basis 
of Winnipeg July for No. 1 northern. 
Most of the wheat afloat from Vancouver 
has been disposed of. Bids from the 
United Kingdom are on a July basis, and 
if wheat becomes available in any quan- 
tity, considerable business should be 
worked during June. There is a good 
domestic demand for No. 5 and No. 6, 
but these grades are very scarce. 

Ocean freight rates are much stronger. 
Space for the remainder of May and 
June for United Kingdom ports was tak- 
en at 30s during the week, but’ as the 
destination was not declared it is as- 
sumed that this wheat will go forward 
unsold. Steamship operators state that 
California barley will be available the 
latter part of June, and as they can se- 
cure 35s for barley they are not par- 
ticularly anxious for wheat at anything 
under 30s. July space was held firm at 


35s. 
NOTES 
Willard Cumming, of Willard Cum- 
ming & Co., grain dealers, Calgary, 


Alta., was a recent visitor in Vancouver. 

A. W. Whitmore, Vancouver manager 
for Strauss & Co., Ltd., and E. E. Buck- 
erfield, of Vernon & Buckerfield, have 
returned from Winnipeg. 

George Bingham, Vancouver manager 
for the Saskatchewan Co-operative Ele- 
vator Co., Ltd., soon will leave to open an 
office in London for his company. The 
local office will continue, but his successor 
has not yet been named. 

H. M. Cameron. 





EFFECTS OF MERGER IN CANADA 

One way in which the participation of 
some Canadian bakers in the big Ameri- 
can merger will benefit the trade of Can- 
ada is that all bakers who wish to sur- 
vive in the competition for business will 
be forced to bring their baking equip- 
ment up to date. There will be no room 
for obsolete methods, either in manufac- 
turing or selling, when the full force of 
the new situation makes itself felt. 

a ~ 


Many in the Canadian baking trade are 
wondering where the business is to come 
from that will satisfy the keener compe- 
tition which merger and independent in- 
terests in that country are now about to 
face. Canada has already about the larg- 
est per capita consumption of bread of 
any country, and bakers are asking 
themselves if this already high average 
can be increased. If it can, all will be 
well. If not, the process of elimination 
will have to decide who is to have the 
business of the future. Perhaps the wis- 
est baker will be the one who puts his 
money into quality of goods and service 
to the consuming public, plus a percent- 
age for advertising and sales promotion. 

* * 


News from alJ parts of Canada would 
indicate that the bakers in communities 
and provinces are organizing as_ they 
have never done before. The industry is 
waking up. Apparently, the stories of 
mergers and combinations of various 
kinds have disturbed the placidity of the 
baking situation in that country beyond 
anything ever known. In the end this 
will be a good thing for the business, and 
no man whose methods are up to date, 
and who is willing to work hard and ap- 
ply his best judgment to his business 
problems, need have any fear for his own 
personal future. 





NO BAKERS’ STRIKE AT GREENOCK 

Greenock, Scottanp, May 4.—The 
threatened strike of bakers at Greenock, 
reported in last week’s issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, has not led to any 
stoppage. As was expected, both em- 
ployees and employers withdrew their 
demands for fear of enabling the Glas- 
gow. factories to expand their trade in 
Greenock at the expense of the local bak- 
eries. 
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A Tribute to Sydney Anderson 


Flour millers of the country have come 
into their own. For the first time in the 
history of America the men who manu- 
facture flour from wheat made them- 
selves heard in an important national 
conference of business men, the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

Sydney Anderson, always an outstand- 
ing statesman when he represented a 
Minnesota district in Congress for 14 
years, was more of a luminary than ever 
in his réle of representative of the mill- 
ers at this great gathering. The mem- 
bers of the Millers’ National Federation 
who listened to their president’s address 
on “New Aspects of Distribution Costs” 
were quick to confess their satisfaction 
that they had selected such an intelligent 
spokesman. 

There is an old axiom about men living 
to learn. It carries with it the inference 
that men in the course of living have 
learning wished on them. But not so 
with Sydney Anderson. From his early 
beginning, those who know him best say, 
he was impelled by, even obsessed with, 
the conviction that man was created with 
the obligation to learn. 

Few men have made more of oppor- 
tunity. The sincerity and intellectual in- 
tegrity which marked his 14 years in the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States came to the fore with a smash in 
his speech before the delegates of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. He talked sense. Business men 
present recognized it as such, and just 
automatically—without the social bunk so 
common at the opera—broke out with 
applause. This applause was the expres- 
sion of genuine appreciation. It was 
manifest that a fountain of information 
had been struck, as they say in the land 
of oil and artesian wells. 

“So this is Paris,” folks going abroad 
for the first time are reported to have 
remarked, time without number. Para- 
phrasing it a bit, business men of the 
United States, after listening to one of 
the most learned and practical addresses 
ever made before a business assemblage, 
said, not to themselves but aloud, “so this 
is Sydney Anderson.” 

For the first time in my pleasant and 
long association with The Northwestern 
Miller—that is, long, as French cabinets 
go—I would like to speak in the first 
person. I recall Sydney Anderson as one 
of my first acquaintances when I arrived 
in Washington a little less than 15 years 
ago. He had been elected to Congress 
on a wave, some folks said, but I was im- 
mediately impressed with the fact that he 
had been chosen_by a constituency so in- 
telligent as to know that merit was 
everything. 

At the first meeting with the man I 
understood. It was not long until every- 
body, his colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and all in the- gallery, 
grasped the suggestion that a great man 
had come to town, a real thinker, who 
some day might be spoken of as one en- 
titled to have his bust used in pairs as 
book ends for the library table. All this 
seems extravagant, but in a few years 
from now things will be different. 

This is not an apostrophe, but a simple 
tribute to a deserving individual who, 
from the very beginning of his public life, 
has stood for something. He is quiet, he 
is reserved, so much so that he might not 
notice me today if we met upon the 
street. But I would not feel that I had 
been snubbed. I would gladly excuse 
him, because he is always thinking, just 
thinking. 

And as a thinker, President Anderson 
gave business men in all lines of industry 
something to think about. He declared 
that the high cost of living is mainly due 
to the high cost of distribution. - Most 
persons regard high living costs as due 





to excessive costs of production. But the 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, with facts to support his argu- 
ment, said no. 

He found that high costs of distribu- 
tion were due largely to excessive compe- 
tition. In this direction he was stressing 
a note sounded some time ago by Her- 
bert Hoover. Distribution, Mr. Ander- 
son said, as one of the elements of the 
high cost of living, is under scrutiny, not 
only in the United States but in many 
European countries. 

* * 

Eprror’s Note.—The text of Mr. An- 
derson’s address appears on page 867 of 
this issue. 





PHILADELPHIA BAKERS PLAY SAFE 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Bakers are buying 
flour sparingly, lacking confidence in 
view of the recent unsettled condition of 
the wheat market and confining their 
business to small lots to satisfy current 
needs. Stocks of flour in the hands of 
bakers are small. 

Sugar has declined 10 points during 
the month, and the market closed quiet 
last week, with moderate but ample sup- 
plies available at 5.7c lb for fine granu- 
lated. Butter of fine quality was in small 
supply and firm, but bakers using the 
under grades found plenty offered at 
37@40c lb, about 5c below the price of 
extras. There was a good demand for 
eggs from bakers, and prices were about 
2c higher than a month ago. 

Retail prices of bread show little 
change, being 7@10c for a 16-o0z loaf, 
the inside price being that of the chain 
stores doing a cash business and not 
making delivery. 

NOTES 


The Liberty Baking Corporation, with 
a capital of $15,000,000, has obtained a 
Delaware charter. 


The three-story bakery building at 845 
South Fifteenth Street has been acquired 
by the General Baking Co. for $275,000. 

The Friedel Bros. Milling Co., Bridge- 
ville, Del., has been incorporated to con- 
duct stores for the retailing and whole- 
saling of grains and cereals, with a capi- 
tal of $100,000. SamueEt S. Danirets. 


JERSEY CITY BAKERS MUST 
HAVE HEALTH CERTIFICATES 


Newark, N. J.—Members of the Jer- 
sey City Bakers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion at their last annual meeting estab- 
lished a record seldom equaled by an or- 
ganization of this size—that of a 100 per 
cent attendance. Of particular interest 
was the statement and financial report 
of the  secretary-treasurer, Emil P. 
Wirth, who testified in glowing terms to 
the completion of another very successful 
year and recommended a dividend of 4 
per cent. 

William Cordes, honorary member of 
the association, introduced as one of the 
speakers of the afternoon James J. Ho- 
gan, chief of the Jersey City board of 
health, who addressed the bakers on the 
merits of the new ordinance which re- 
quires that all food handlers within the 
city limits should obtain health certifi- 
cates from the board of health. Mr. 
Hogan explained that the ordinance was 
by no means a hardship to bakers, but 
rather an aid to them as well as to the 
general public. He assured his listeners 
that bakers would find the board of 
health ready and willing to co-operate in 
every way with them to the end of en- 
forcing the ordinance with as little trou- 
ble and as great a benefit as possible. 

Another speaker was Harry A. Moore, 
city commissioner. He is an old friend 
of the bakers, having addressed them on 
several previous occasions, and is a past 
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master in the art of telling stories. Mr. 
Moore also conveyed the best wishes and 
proffered co-operation of Mayor Frank 
Hague, who was prevented from attend- 
ing. 
The election of officers for the ensuing 
year followed. Mr. Fett had previously 
declined the nomination for president in 
favor of Mr. Dreher. The result of the 
election was as follows: 

George F. Dreher, president; Otto 
Kraft, vice president; Emil P. Wirth, 
secretary-treasurer; August M. Goggle, 
recording secretary; A. Wohlrab, ser- 
geant-at-arms. 





SAFEGUARDING PUBLIC HEALTH 

New York, N. Y.—Dr. Frank J. Mon- 
aghan, commissioner of health of New 
York City, has established a public health 
reserve corps, the aim of which is to co- 
operate with the city department of 
health in spreading educational propa- 
ganda to maintain the health of the citi- 
zens. The corps is largely composed of 
members of businesses affected by the ac- 
tivities of the health department, not the 
least of whom are retail bakers. While 
this reserve corps will function largely in 
an advisory capacity, the members, after 
being duly sworn to an oath of office, will 
be vested with limited power. It is felt 
that this organization, through its inti- 
mate contact with the New York popula- 
tion, will render valuable service to the 
health of the city. 


QUALITY BAKERS HOLD 
BUSINESS CONFERENCE 


New York, N. Y.—The Quality Bakers 
of America have just held a business con- 
ference in New York. Bakers from all 
parts of the country were in attendance, 
the South and West being generously 
represented. Four all-day sessions were 
conducted at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 
Being noncompetitive in character, these 
conferences afford each baker an oppor- 
tunity to present his own particular prob- 
lems for solution and to profit by the 
experience of his fellow-bakers and the 
bureau’s staff of business experts. 

S. S. Watters, president of the organi- 
zation, submitted his formal report on 
the first morning; A. B. Chewning, of 
the Lynchburg (Va.) Steam Bakery, 
read the report of the executive commit- 
tee, and that of the secretary, Ivan B. 
Nordhem, followed. The afternoon was 
devoted principally to discussions on 
production, sales promotion, purchasing, 
advertising and cost comparison. 

On the following day, as a departure 
from the official business program, a “get- 
together dinner” was held by members 
and their wives. A splendid program 
was given during dinner by Broadway 
entertainers, and this affair was followed 
by.a dance. 

On the following morning, members 
listened to the reports of committees, as 
follows: production, Robert Baker, Bak- 
er Bread Co., Zanesville, Ohio; purchas- 
ing, S. S. Watters, Liberty Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa; sales promotion, E. D. 
Kaulback, Bixler Baking Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio; advertising, Charles K. 
Swan, Swan Bros., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn; 
cost comparison, A. E. Trafford, Su- 
perior Baking Co., Akron, Ohio. 

During the luncheon period there was 
shown, through courtesy of the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., a motion pic- 
ture of “Our Daily Bread,” demonstrat- 
ing every process necessary to the mak- 
ing of the staff of life, from the prepara- 
tion of the wheat fields through the har- 
vesting and milling operations, up to the 
moment when the finished product leaves 
the oven. 

A well-known advertising man, Bruce 
Barton, president Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, New York, spoke on the ten- 
dencies of modern business, and particu- 
larly on the spirit of helpfulness and co- 
operation which characterizes it. 

The morning of the last day was given 
over to unfinished business and election 
of officers. S. S. Watters, president Lib- 
erty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, was re- 
elected president, and received a tre- 
mendous ovation. Jesse N. Barber, 
president Thomas C. Hill, Trenton, N. J., 
was elected vice president, and A. B 
Chewning and Ivan B. Nordhem were re- 
elected to their respective offices of treas-" 
urer and secretary. 

Bruno C. Scumint. 
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SPILLERS ANNUAL 
REPORT ISSUED 


English Company Shows Increased Profits— 
Will Extend Activities—Sir William 
Nicholls’ Anniversaries 


The thirty-eighth annual general meet- 
ing of Spillers Milling & Associated In- 
dustries, Ltd., was held in London on 
May 2, when Sir William Edgar Nich- 
olls, the chairman of the company, pre- 
sided, and very satisfactory results of 
the year’s trading were announced. 

The subscribed capital is now £3,794,- 
971, an increase over last year of £208,- 
530, which is accounted for by the ac- 
quirement during the year of the stock in 
the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd. 

Among the holdings in associated com- 
panies is £1,201,600, which represents 
cash subscribed for shares in Spillers 
Overseas Industries, Ltd. This com- 
pany, in turn, has utilized this capital 
to honor such obligations as have fallen 
due in the acquisition of its Canadian 
ventures. The balance of net profit for 
the year was £309,958 4s 3d after making 
full provision for taxes and all expenses. 
This balance compares with a net amount 
for the previous year of £218,755 15s 10d, 
and shows an increase of over 41 per 
cent. 

A sum of £153,293 15s 8d was brought 
forward from last year, and after paying 
dividends on the preference and deferred 
shares, and 15 per cent on the ordinary 
shares, £171,811 13s 5d is carried for- 
ward, an increase of nearly £18,000 over 
the previous year. 

Sir William referred to his evidence 
before the royal commission on food 
prices, wherein he stated that there was 
no profit in flour milling as such, and 
expressed his regret that the press had 
seized upon this statement as the most 
important announcement he had made. 
He still adhered to it, however, and has 
submitted as evidence, at the request of 
the commission, private figures, which 
confirm his public utterance. He con- 
sidered that the modern English flour 
miller carried out two functions, that 
of a wheat merchant and a flour miller, 
the money made as a merchant being 
used to supplement the miller’s profit or 
as a set-off against actual loss on the 
milling side of the business. For the pe- 
riod covered by thé balance sheet, the 
profit made in milling was 0.73 per cent 
of the turnover, and to illustrate his ar- 
gument he stated that, of the profits 
from the combined businesses for the 
year, one sixth was obtained as flour mill- 
ers, and five sixths as merchants. 

As regards the developments in Can- 
ada, Sir William said that the terminal 
elevator at Vancouver was opened in 
January and was now operating. The 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., in which 
Spillers ranked merely as shareholders, 
was under the highly efficient manage- 
ment of John MacFarland. The Van- 
couver Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., had 
been reorganized, but this had been of 
too recent date to make it possible to say 
anything about its prospects. At Cal- 
gary, plans had not yet developed, and 
there was no chance of being able to 
start milling until the 1926 crop was 
available. 


TO OPERATE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


He spoke of the expansion of the com- 
pany to other countries, in addition to 
Canada, which include South Africa and 
Rhodesia, in the latter case in co-opera- 
tion with the chartered company. A 
branch of the Spillers Grain Co., Ltd., 
had been opened in New York, in order 
to link up its interests in Canada with 
those in Great Britain. A still further 





extension of its business had been made 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








by the creation of the Agence Spillers 
Société Anonyme, at Antwerp, as this 
port was so important in the internation- 
al cereal trade, besides being the cheap- 
est port in the world for transshipments. 


ENGLAND'S WHEAT PROBLEM 


In referring to the agricultural situa- 
tion in England, he spoke of the persist- 
ent call for low-priced bread. It could 
not be got unless there was low-priced 
wheat, and this latter could not be pro- 
duced on an economical basis in this 
country; consequently, the British farm- 
er could not be expected to continue to 
grow his present quantity of wheat, much 


less increase his production, unless some 
direct incentive—fiscal or otherwise—was 
offered him by the state. 

The company moved into its new Lon- 
don offices at 40 St. Mary Axe in De- 
cember, last, which is now the head of- 
fice of the firm and the registered office 
of the associated companies. 

This year will be a memorable one in 
the life of Sir William Nicholls, as on 
May 31 he will have completed 50 years 
in the grain trade. On Dec. 31 he will 
have occupied the position of managing 
director of the company for 35 years, and 
on Nov. 4 he will complete 20 years as 
chairman. : 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpvon, Enc., May 6.—The crop fore- 
casts made by unofficial experts on May 
1 have made a considerable impression 
here, causing prices of both wheat and 
flour to advance. The official estimate is 
looked for with great anxiety, although 
most of the trade is inclined to discount 
the reliability of crop estimates. The 
quantity on passage to the United King- 
dom has. shrunk to less than 9,000,000 
qrs, but with stocks ample, it is not ex- 
pected that there will be any serious 
shortage to cause an advance in price 
such as took place last year. 

American and Canadian Flour.—Flour 
importers are complaining that, while 
the London miller has only advanced his 
price 1s in the last week, the price of 
Canadian and American flour has been 
raised 2@3s. Sales of Minnesota patents 
are reported at 48@49s, ex-store, and 
there is really more demand for them 
than there is for Canadian varieties. 
English bakers have fairly large stocks of 
dear flour, and the purchases made are 
with the idea of cheapening the mixture. 
No offers are reported of Kansas flours. 

Canadian export patents are offered 
at 49s, c.i.f., for May, June and July sea- 
board, but it would be difficult to do any 
business at this price ex-store. Top pat- 
ents are meeting with no demand, as their 
price is 51@52s, c.i.f. 

Australian Flour—The market has 
been flooded in the last two days by heavy 
arrivals, one vessel bringing 1,700 tons, 
and the consequence is that lots have been 
sold as-low as 44s, ex-store, while dis- 
tress parcels have been sacrificed at 41s 
6d, c.i.f. Prices today, however, have 
hardened somewhat, and another 6d is 
being asked. 

English Flour—London millers ad- 
vanced the price of flour Is during the 
week, making the price 50s, delivered, 
which is equal to about 45s 6d, c.i.f. They 
are supplying a good flour which will 
make a satisfactory loaf without being 
blended. 

Flour Arrivals—Arrivals during the 
past week have been ample to cover re- 
quirements. The quantities, given in sacks 
of 280 lbs, were: from the United States, 
Pacific 200, Atlantic 15,260; Canada, At- 
lantic 875, Pacific 3,784; Australia, 4,770; 
Continent, 536. 


LiverPoot, Enc., May 6.—There has 
been a fair demand for flour in this mar- 
ket during the week, and the tone of the 
market is firm. 

Imported Flour—tImported flour on 
spot is firm, and occasionally held for an 
advance of Is. Offers of shipments, how- 
ever, from Canada and America, al- 
though Is@Is 6d higher, are meeting with 
small demand. Minneapolis patents sold 
at 48s 6d, c.if., and- American winter 





patents, May seaboard, at 50s 6d, c.i.f. 
A lot of 250 tons from Australia sold at 
41s 6d, c.i.f. 

Low grade flours are firmer, and a par- 
cel of 5,000 bags American second clears 
sold at 28s 9d, c.i.f. Argentine low grades 
are dull and neglected, with the result 
that they are pressed for sale at £12 2s 6d 
per ton, ex-store. A parcel afloat on 
consignment was offered at £11 10s, but 
buyers are only willing to pay about £11, 
c.i.f., and refuse to bid. 

Home Milled Flour—Demand for 
English milled flour has been very fair 
and the tone is firm, although in the Liv- 
erpool district the millers have not ad- 
vanced prices. It would appear by the 
unofficial crop estimates that millers’ 
hopes of a good winter wheat crop may 
be disappointed, but they do not place 
sufficient faith in these forecasts to give 
them much anxiety. 


Gtascow, Scottanp, May 4.—The flour 
market is still in the doldrums, and 
neither importers nor home millers are 
deriving any benefit from the small trade 
that is passing. Importers say that they 
have lately been forced to sell flour at 
2s sack below replacing price. 

Imported Flour.—It is thought that in 
the near future the import trade will re- 
vive, as bakers’ stocks are undoubtedly 
low. A sign of this is the many inquiries 
which have been received for the pur- 
chase of wheat for June-July shipment. 
American winters continue to be very 
dear at 53@54s, while the Canadian va- 
riety is selling at 44@45s. The price 
asked for imported Manitobas is about 
46s for spot and 48@49s for shipment, 
comparing with 50s being asked for Kan- 
sas and 46s for Australian on spot. Of- 
fers of 43s for June shipment of Aus- 
tralian have been made, but as this puts 
delivery very far ahead, there has not 
been much done. 

Home Milled Flour—Although home 
millers are finding it difficult to meet de- 
livery on old contracts, there is very lit- 
tle current demand. Their quotation is 
44@48s per sack of 280 lbs. 


Betrast, Iretanp, May 4.—The flour 
market has been irregular, at the open- 
ing of the week being dull, but closing 
stronger with the advance in wheat. Al- 
though the price of flour from America 
was advanced Is@Is 6d on this increase 
in the price of wheat, it cannot be said 
that it greatly stimulated the buying of 
flour, as buyers have become so used to 
increases and subsequent decreases in the 
price of flour that they are only buying 
when they need to, without thought of 
the future. 

English Flour—English mills have 
done some business in a very good blend- 





ed flour at 51s, delivered to the bakery, 
either Belfast or Dublin. English soft 
flours have been quoted at 46@4i7s, de- 
livered. Irish millers are meeting the 
competition, and in some instances theit 
product can be bought at 45s, delivered. 

Imported Flour.—Minneapolis flours 
have been the most popular in this mar- 
ket this week, and especially the product 
of two of the principal mills of that city, 
chiefly, it is imagined, because they have 
adopted the plan of allowing buyers to 
obtain the more favorable rates on pur- 
chases of large quantities, while permit- 
ting those quantities to be divided and 
taken at positions convenient to the pur- 
chaser. There have been some very cheap 
offers of Australian flour, and a good- 
sized parcel was bought for 45s, part for 
Belfast and part for Dublin delivery. 
Canadian short patent was offered at 
49s, c.i.f., Belfast, and 49s 6d, c.i.f., Dub- 
lin, and some business was done. During 
the week a very good Canadian export 
patent was offered at 46s, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin, but it is thought that this was 
in importers’ hands, as the same quality 
was being offered at 2s more. 


OFFICIAL DUTCH CROP 
REPORT IS FAVORABLE 


AmsterpAM, Hortanp, May 4.—The 
government report on the condition of 
the winter crop is considerably better 
than last year. The prospects of wheat 
are classed as good to very good and as 
conditions in western Europe generally 
will not vary greatly from the prospects 
in Holland, a considerably larger crop 
of bread cereals is looked for. The re- 
port on the rye crop is also optimistic, 
and it is confidently expected that, with 
normal weather conditions, Europe will 
not require to import breadstuffs on the 
scale which has been necessary this sea- 
son. The weather continues mild, and 
there are few reports of damage by 
vermin. 

The local market has remained un- 
moved by the recent fluctuations in North 
America, as home mills are dominating 
the position and their prices have re- 
mained stable. North American millers 
remain out of line, and it would appear 
that American flour will soon become 
an almost unknown factor in the supply 
of bread to the inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands. 

During the early part of the week there 
were a few offers from American mills 
on a lower basis, and two sales were 
made, but they were for small quantities. 
One of the purchases was of a Minnesota 
patent at $9 per 220 lbs, c.i.f., which com- 
pared with $8.25 for the home milled 
product. Belgian flour keeps in line at 
about $8.40 and, in view of its quality, it 
compares very favorably with some of 
the home milled brands, particularly in 
the southern parts of the country, where 
transportation costs are high. 





P. C. VIS & CO.’S NEW DIRECTOR 

The N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehan- 
del v/h P. C. Vis & Co., flour importer, 
Amsterdam, Holland, announces that Jan 
Schuddeboom, a brother of the managing 
director, Jacob Schuddeboom, has been 
appointed a director. As will be re- 
membered, G. Meiere, a fellow-director 
of Jacob Schuddeboom, died last year, 
which vacancy is now filled by*the ap- 
pointment referred to. 





Flour imported into Norway from the 
United States is usually packed in bags 
of 220.4 lbs. Certain of the higher grade 
flours are imported, packed in small sacks 
containing from about 5 to 10 lbs, ready 
for retail distribution. There is no im- 
port duty on wheat flour. 
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NEW YORK 

For the first time in several weeks, 
market conditions show an improvement. 
Such a statement should not be construed 
to indicate that buyers are coming in 
with joyful abandon to purchase large 
lots of flour. It simply means that 
stocks have run so low that consumers 
are forced to fill some of their require- 
ments. It is fair to assume, moreover, 
that if the market holds steady, fair 
buying will prevail and the general sit- 
uation grow more healthy. It is felt 
that the comparative steadiness, coupled 
with buyers’ need of flour, may induce a 
better feeling, and the trade generally is 
more optimistic. 

Price Cutting.—There is no question 
that the volume of sales last week was 
larger than for some time, but this is not 
altogether a thing to be proud of, for 
some of the prices at which the flour was 
sold have been so low as to be a matter 
for the deepest secrecy. While the low- 
est reported mill quotations on spring 
standard patents, for example, ranged 
$8.40@8.90, it was rumored that sales 
were made at $8@8.25, and on hard win- 
ter wheat straights, sales were reported 
at 50@70c below the bulk of the quota- 
tions. 

Clears were offered a little more freely 
last week, and a number of bakers re- 
ported purchases at $7.85. This is 25@ 
40c below most of the quotations, and it 
is believed to be the surplus of one of 
the large mills. In soft winters also, 
there were sales at slightly lower prices 
from certain Pennsylvania mills, which 
obtained wheat from local farmers, and 
while their prices were by no means 
cheap, in comparison with the great firm- 
ness they have recently been showing, 
they seemed moderate. 

New Crop Flour.—There is an inclina- 
tion on the part of some of the trade 
here to talk about new crop flour, but 
few mills are encouraging this, and sales 
for August and September shipment 
have been few. 

Export Business—The export trade 
shows no more activity than it has pre- 
viously manifested. There is inquiry for 
small lots, but no sales of any size. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, May 22: 
spring fancy patents $8.95@9.40, stand- 
ard patents $8.45@8.95, clears $8@8.40; 
hard winter short patents $8.70@9.20, 
straights $8.35@8.70; soft winter 
straights, $8.50@8.90; rye, $6.75@7.25,— 
all in jutes. 

WHEAT 


Although the market fluctuated about 
2c, this was considered steady. Export 
business has been good, and crop reports 
at the close of the week seemed more 
favorable. Quotations, May 22: No. 2 
red, c.i.f., domestic, $2.073%4; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.833%4; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.81144; No. 1 
northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.9734; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., 
export, $1.7114. 


OATS 


Export sales of oats have been good, 
giving firmness to prices. Quotations, 
May 22: No. 2 white, 55c; No. 3 white, 
53c. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE GOLF TOURNAMENT 


The Produce Exchange spring golf 
tournament was held at Knollwood 
Country Club, near White Plains, on 
May 21. The Barber cup for 36 holes 
was won by H. C. Halsted; the foursome 
prize went to H. Armstrong and R. A. 
Sewell, and the kicker prize to F. Cun- 
ningham. In addition to these, five 
prizes were given for 18 holes, which 
were won, respectively, by E. F. Siney, 
G. C. Halsted, J. Sinclair, E. Stern and 
F. E. Hasler. There were about 50 


entrants, and it was judged a very suc- 
cessful affair. 
NOTES 

Kenneth B. Jeffris, secretary and 
treasurer Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., 
Janesville, Wis., was in New York, May 
22-26, visiting the trade. 

Thomas Roulston reports that deliv- 
eries from his bakery are up to normal, 
although made under police protection 
on account of the recent activity of strik- 
ing drivers, and says that he does not 
anticipate any further trouble. 

Robert M. Peek, Little Rock, Ark., 
will stop off in New York on the way to 
Washington to the Southern Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association’s convention to visit 
his brother, Richard K. Peek, manager 
of Ansel S. Leo, New York. John H. 
Peek, Buffalo manager for the Percy 
Kent Bag Co., will be here at the same 
time. 

The office of John O. Wade had two 
out-of-town visitors last week, G. A. 
Breaux, of Ballard & Ballard, Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Thomas G. Page, presi- 
dent Thomas Page Milling Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. Mr. Page expressed the opin- 
ion that there is no need to worry about 
the Kansas crop, and that it will very 
considerably exceed government figures. 

It is reported that 17 indictments, 
all charging grand larceny in the first 
degree, were returned by the Kings 
County grand jury on May 19 as a re- 
sult of the recent failure of the Federal 
Food Stores Co., Inc., which operated 
more than 200 retail grocery stores. The 
indictments allege that loans were ob- 
tained upon duplicate warehouse re- 
ceipts. 

An involuntary bankruptcy petition 
has been filed by the D. T. G. Bakery 
& Restaurant, Inc., 120 West Twenty- 
fifth Street, and a receiver has been ap- 
pointed; liabilities are about $6,000, and 
assets $2,000. A voluntary petition was 
filed May 21 by John von der Born, 
bakery and lunchroom, 358 East One 
Hundred and Thirty-eighth Street, list- 
ing liabilities at $3,281, and assets at 
$500. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., spent 
last week end in New York, with head- 
quarters at the office of J. N. Clay- 
brook. Among other millers here were 
Clem Beckenbach, sales manager for the 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Frank 
Kell, president Wichita Falls (Texas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., who visited Samuel 
Knighton & Son, the mill’s representa- 
tives here, and William J. Brewer, vice 
president Thompson Milling Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 

The closing luncheon of the Bakers’ 
Club, held at the Hotel Biltmore on 
May 21, was a very pleasant affair. 
Frederi¢e Frazier, president of the club, 
acting as toastmaster, was in unusually 
good form, while the singing under the 
direction of Harry Armstrong, composer 
of “Sweet Adeline,” and the stories, ban- 
jo playing and singing of Ellis Baum 
also added greatly to the enjoyment. 
There were nearly 100 members and 
guests present, of whom about a dozen 
were flour men. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour was steady and quiet all last 
week. The crop experts, however, are 
evidently playing for a repetition of last 
year, when they told us in June the 
spring and winter crops would not total 
over 693,000,000 bus, but which were 
good enough to turn out to be over 900,- 
000,000 with the carry-over. But the 
trade is getting onto them and pays little 
attention. 

Something was done in spring stand- 
ard patent at $8.75 cotton, in hard win- 


ter straight at $8.60, cotton, and in near- 
by soft winter straight at $8.10@8.50 in 
secondhand cottons, but, generally speak- 
ing, the larger buyers are not interested 
in‘ offerings at current rates. Naturally 
all eyes are upon the new crop, with 
first new wheat due here in less than 30 
days, and there are few who believe that 
the farmers will get present prices for 
their new crop grain. 

Closing prices, May 23, car lots, per 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk: spring first patent $9@9.25, 
standard patent $8.50@8.75; hard winter 
short patent $8.90@9.15, straight $8.40 
@8.65; soft winter short patent $8.75@ 
9, straight $8.25@8.50; rye flour, white 
$6.85@7.10, dark $5.35@5.60. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
15,916 bbls, 5,664 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports were 3,928 
bbls. 

Cash wheat in the local market was %4c 
higher, after being 21%4c lower than in 
the previous week, with stocks compris- 
ing mostly hard winter and destined for 
export. Closing prices, May 23: spot No. 
2 red winter, domestic, $1.90; spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.90. 

Of the 235,008 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending May 23, 234,652 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 336,- 
898 bus, 60,001 domestic and 276,397 Ca- 
nadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat for 
the week were 219,843 bus. Receipts of 
southern wheat from July 3, 1924, to 
May 23, 1925, were 1,045,288 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, May 23: oats, No. 
2 white domestic 56c, No. 3 white domes- 
tic 54c; rye, No. 2 spot $1.214%4, or %c 
down for the week. 


NOTES 

Exports from here last week were 3,- 
928 bbls flour, 336,398 bus wheat, 362,316 
rye, 64,811 oats and 16,613 barley. 

From all accounts, there is consider- 
able old wheat back in this part of the 
country which will come out from its 
hiding in June. 

It is announced that the Isthmian and 
Argonaut lines, between Baltimore and 
the Pacific Coast, have reorganized and 
expanded their services. 

It is reported that the Munson Line 
is negotiating to buy from the Shipping 
Board the four “President” type ships 
which it is now operating between New 
York and South America. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian spring 
wheat, $2.20 bu; Canadian winter wheat, 
$1.80; domestic wheat, $2; corn, $1.40; 
rye, $1.45; barley, $1.10; oats, 70c. 

Nearly 4,000,000 bus hard winter 
wheat have been hanging around Balti- 
more for a long time, said to be destined 
for export, but it would appear soon 


liable to have consumed itself by ex-: 


penses. 

Receipts of grain here last week were 
235,008 bus wheat, 15,021 corn, 114,469 
oats and 4,602 rye; stocks at the close, 
4,071,547 bus wheat, 103,455 corn, 277,862 
oats, 674,983 rye, 115,155 barley, and 
10,182 buckwheat. 


There is a rumor to the effect that the 
Patapsco Flouring Mills, Ellicott City, 
Md., formerly owned and operated by 
the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., which 
recently went inte liquidation, may start 
up again on the new crop. 


The Shenandoah (Va.) Milling Co.’s 
new 500-bbl mill is expected to be fin- 
ished and put in operation by July 1. 
A. A. Roudabush, president of the com- 
pany, is anxious to dispose of the equip- 
ment of his present 100-bbl plant. 


Recent visitors to this market included 
David G. Page, president Thomas Page 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas; Kenneth 
P. Edwards, of J. A. Edwards & Co., 
grain commission, Chicago; Edwin T. 
Douglass, of the Eastern Grain & Ele- 
vator Co., Buffalo; Irvin J. Fangboner, 
grain, Bellevue, Ohio. 


The principal address at the banquet, 
to be given Friday evening, June 5, on 
the roof garden of the Southern Hotel 
in honor of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, will be made by Aristides 
S. Goldsborough, executive secretary of 
the Baltimore Association of Commerce, 


‘who will speak on “Baltimore.” 


The Glade Valley. Milling Co., Walk- 
ersville, Md., which recently bought the 
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Farmers’ Milling & Grain Co.’s 300-bb! 
mill at Mount Airy, Md., after making 
necessary repairs started up the plant 
May 18 under the name of the Mount 
Airy Milling Co. This gives the com- 
pany three mills with a combined daily 
capacity of about 700 bbls. . 

J. H. Woolridge, Washington (D. C.) 
manager The Modern Miller and secre- 
tary Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, was here May 20 making final ar- 
rangements for the tenth annual con- 
vention of the aforesaid association, to 
be held at Charlotte, N. C., May 25-28. 
Mr. Woolridge was on ’change for a 
while, and was warmly received by his 
many friends in the trade. 


Thus far the various flour clubs of the 
country have signified their intention of 
being represented at the Baltimore con- 
vention of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, June 5-6, by the following num- 
ber of delegates: New York, 20; Buf- 
falo, 15; Philadelphia, 14; Chicago, 7; 
Pittsburgh, 4; Kansas City, St. Louis 
and Milwaukee, 2 each. There are also 
expected about 75 visitors from scattered 
outside points, while Baltimore will have 
a representation of 60 to 75. It is fig- 
ured that 150 persons will attend the 
banquet, and that about 200 will partici- 
pate in the boat trip to Annapolis. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

Some small lot business was reported 
last week by several big Minneapolis 
mills, but invariably at cut prices. While 
prices were generally openly held firm, 
there was considerable pressure to sell. 
Every one in the local flour trade seems 
to be afraid of the market, while millers’ 
agents are apparently not anxious to 
have their customers loaded up with flour 
under present conditions. 

Few members of the local trade believe 
that next month will see higher prices for 
flour. As there is no firm demand from 
big bakers and distributors, there seems 
nothing in sight to improve the demand. 

Receipts continue moderate and are 
just about equal to the daily needs of the 
trade, so that no increase in the supplies 
of unsold flour either here or at other 
New England points is anticipated when 
the official report is made on June 1. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, mill 
shipment, landed in Boston, were on May 
23 as follows: spring short patents $10.15 
@10.35, standard patents $8.65@9.90, 
first clears $8.50@9; hard winter patents, 
$8.25@9.25; soft winter patents $8.35@ 
9.35, straight $8.20@8.65, clear $8.10@ 
8.40. 


Demand for oatmeal is slow and, while 
prices are openly unchanged, the tone at 
the close is easier. Rolled was quoted at 
$3, with cut and ground at $3.30 in 90-lb 
sacks. 

Rye flour was held at a wide range, 
with some receivers cutting prices. Choice 
white patents were quoted at $7.15@7.35 
bbl, in sacks, and standard patents at 
$6.85@7.10. 

Receipts and stogks at Boston during 
the seven days ending May 23, with com- 
parisons: 


7-Receipts— -—Stocks—, 

1925 ° 1924 1925 1924 
Piour, bhle.... 32.360 48800 -.cccs  cvcee 
Wheat, bus... 700 83,375 79,287 211,294 
Sy WEescce evess 1,400 | ee 
Oats, bus..... 9,275 85,025 13,831 209,361 
Rye, bus...... ceCe>. meee 459,789 239,521 
Barley, bus... 64,250 ..... oo. ae 
Millfeed, tons.. 30 we. “@0ass . edee 
Corn meal, bbls... a weet” shoes 
Oatmeal, cases. “en Soe esess sodas 
Oatmeal, sacks. Tr a Ae 

NOTES 


The hay and grain establishment and 
warehouse of Landry Bros., Boston, was 
damaged $8,000 by fire on May 18. Most 
of the contents of hay and grain were 
burned or water damaged. 


Mrs. Bernard J. Rothwell, wife of the 
president of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., and the Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Milling Co., returned May 18 from 
a four months’ trip abroad. 

Recent visitors to the floor of the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange include 
H. E. Tweeden, Buffalo; S. L. Rice, Met- 
amora, Ohio; W. S. Preyer, Buffalo, and 
H. Wiener, grain importer, Rotterdam, 
Holland. 

The Boston Stock Exchange admitted 
to dealings May 15 the preferred stock 
of the Continental Baking Corporation. 
The amount of stock lisied is 483,951 
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shares of $100 par value, and authority 
has been given to add 36,049 as they may 
be issued for the acquisition of new prop- 
erties. 

The twenty-first annual convention of 
the Massachusetts Retail Grocers’ and 
Provision Dealers’ Association was held 
in Bosten, May 21. The report of the 
secretary showed a prosperous condition 
of the association, with a membership of 
1,496. President William N. Curtis, of 
Medford, presided. 

Frank W. Wise, a well-known member 
of the Boston flour trade and treasurer 
of the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, 
with Mrs. Wise, returned May 22 from 
a three weeks’ fishing trip to Nova Scotia. 
Mr. Wise had good luck while fishing, 
and remembered his friends in a most 
substantial manner. 

The Boston Grain & Flour Exchange 
having filled its limitéd membership of 
200 active members, has opened a list 
for associate membership, limited to 100. 
A number of applications have already 
been received, and the prospects are that 
this list will soon be filled. Additional 
associate members can be added only by 
a vote of the association. At a meeting 
of the directors, held May 22, Milton L. 
Cushing, Dean K. Webster and Bernard 
J. Rothwell were elected trustees of the 
permanent fund of the exchange. A spe- 
cial committee was also appointed to 
consider changes in the feed rules spon- 
sored by the United States Feed Distrib- 
utors’ Association. 

Albert K. Tapper, chairman of the 
transportation committee of the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange, reports that, 
through the efforts of the exchange and 
his committee, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted permission to 
the Canada Atlantic Transit Co. to han- 
dle bulk grain on the filing of tariffs on 
one day’s notice. This is to continue 
during this season, or while the ques- 
tions involved are pending before the 
Commission. The exchange protested 
against the move to prohibit the transit 
company from handling bulk grain for 
this section, as such action would have 
been a serious handicap to New Eng- 
land business men. 

' Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Trade continues light, although the 
mills have managed to sell a considerable 
amount of high-priced flour on the ad- 
vance in the wheat market. Old orders 
on all grades are now well cleaned up. 
Allowing for the slack period always 
prevalent just before the new harvest, 
local mills have been running at a fair 
capacity. 

Southwestern patents were not in com- 
petition with springs, as is usual when the 
price range on the two is about the same. 

Soft winter flours were high, due to the 
premiums on winter wheat, which has al- 
most disappeared from the market. First 
clears were still scarce, and quotations 
only nominal. 

Buffalo quotations, May 23: north- 
western patents, fancy $9.45@9.75, bak- 
ers patents $9.20@9.50, fancy clears 
$7.90@8.25, second clears $5.50@5.75, 
nominal; southwestern patents, fancy 
$9.55@9.85, standard $9.25@9.45; rye, 
pure white $7.40@7.50, medium $7.20@ 
7.30; semolina, 6c lb sacked, 5%4c bulk. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

May 17-23 ...... 238,000 192,299 80 
Previous week .. 238,000 173,509 72 
\.. 2. Peers 166,500 126,586 76 
Two years ago... 166,500 108,853 65 


Stocks of grain in store at this port last 
week: wheat, 4,389,245 bus; corn, 905,- 
314; oats, 2,236,824; barley, 211,855; rye, 
1,982,888. Afloat in harbor: wheat, 449,- 
000 bus ; oats, 560,000; barley, 70,000. 

No special interest has been shown here 
in wheat. Flour buyers are waiting for 
the May option to close, expecting easier 
prices, therefore millers are making few 
commitments. High premiums on domes- 
tic winter wheat are prohibitive. 

Light offerings of oats and small de- 
mand were apparent. Sales of No. 2 
white were made at 53%c bu. 

There was only a limited amount of 
barley for sale, but the demand has been 
slow. In store, ex-lake was offered at 
92c for 48-lb malting and 90c for 46-lb. 
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All-rail offerings were quoted at $1 for 
48-lb mixing and 99c for 46-lb. 

Domestic demand for rye was limited, 
and only an occasional car changed hands. 


NOTES 


The grain carrier Ottawa, the largest 
vessel ever built on Lake Ontario, was 
launched May 23 at the Bertram yards, 
Toronto, Ont. She is owned by the Booth 
Transit Line and can carry more than 
703000 bus wheat. 

One of the most attractive features at 
the country club of the Automobile Club 
of Buffalo at Clarence is the perennial 
gardens donated by George Urban, of 
the George Urban Milling Co. These 
gardens contain over 245 different va- 
rieties of flowers. 


Several barge canal fleets are taking 
on grain here for the eastern seaboard. 
The boats are those of the Hollenbeck 
fleet, the Transmarine Corporation and 
the Green fleet. The W. E. Hedger Co. 
is loading 40 barges at New York City 
for the westward trip. 


Fred A. Bradley, collector of customs 
at this port, has issued orders for a 
thorough search of every lake freighter 
that docks here, especially grain boats 
from Montreal, in an effort to prevent 
the smuggling of large quantities of con- 
traband liquor into this port. 

The Whitney-Noyes Seed Co., Buffalo, 
has sold to the Cleveland & Buffalo 
Transit Co. a parcel of land having a 
frontage of 146 feet in Erie Street and-a 
depth of 207 feet for $103,000. This is 
one of the tracts the navigation company 
is purchasing for its new terminal, work 
upon which is to begin at once. 


Edward Cunningham, superintendent 
of the Marine elevator, announced May 
23 that the new elevator will be complet- 
ed by July and that the entire plant will 
be in operation shortly afterward. When 
finished, the plant will be oné of the fast- 
est in point of operation in the world, it 
having a capacity of 60,000 bus per hour. 


The Granite Bond & Mortgage Co., 
this city, has announced that it will sell 
at public auction at the city hall on the 
morning of June 15 the properties of the 
Klueck-Hegel Baking Co., located in Lo- 
cust Street. The company recently filed 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, and 
the Granite concern obtained judgment 
against it. 

Several representatives of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co.’s Port Colborne, Ont., 
branch were in Buffalo May 22 with a 
view, it is r ported, of looking over avail- 
able sites here for the establishment of 
a mill in this city. The old Exchange 
elevator on the upper harbor, recently 
burned, was among the places inspected. 
R. Cooper, manager of the Port Col- 
borne branch, stated, May 23, that noth- 
ing had yet been decided. 


At a meeting at the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Chamber of Commerce, May 22, state- 
ments were made that failure to provide 
sufficient freight docking facilities is the 
chief impediment to increased service by 
the transportation system of the harbor 
at Charlotte. The session was held to 
determine guiding facts for the govern- 
ment’s future attitude regarding the de- 
velopment of the harbor. Objection was 
made that the city should not be put to 
the expense of improving the harbor, as 
it would not be justified by the amount 
of business to be served. A resolution 
was adopted by the chamber requesting 
the government to modify the project 
now under federal supervision to permit 
entrance in 1927 to Rochester port for 
vessels navigating the Welland Canal. 

M. A. McCartuy. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Flour is quiet, and shows little change. 
Stocks in the hands of jobbers and bak- 
ers are small; buyers show no disposition 
to operate largely, but are purchasing 
only small lots needed to meet immediate 
requirements. Receipts of flour for the 
week ending May 23 were 6,725,714 lbs 
in sacks. Exports, 750 sacks to Liver- 
pool, 500 to Dundee and 3,499 to London. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-Ib jute sacks, May 23: spring first 
patents $9.50@10, standard patent $8.50 
@9, first clear $7.75@8.25; hard winter 
short patent $9@9.50, straight $8.50@9; 
soft winter straight, $8.50@9; rye flour, 
$7.40@7.75. 

Wheat has been alternately higher and 


lower, but shows no net change. Offer- 
ings are light, and trade is quiet. . Re- 
ceipts, 589,963 bus; exports, 692,245; 
stock, 2,168,155. Closing quotations, May 
23: No. 2 red winter $1.89@1.90, No. 3 
$1.86@1.87, No. 4 $1.84@1.85, No. 5 $1.81 
@1.82; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.89 
@1.90. 

Oats are quiet and ‘2c lower, with 
moderate but ample offerings. Receipts, 
336,136 bus; exports, 484,200; stock, 278,- 
157. Closing quotations, May 23: No. 2 
white, 581%2@59 4c; No. 3, 5512@56%/c. 

Oatmeal sold slowly and showed no 
important change, business having been 
mostly at $3.25@3.30 per 100-lb sack for 
ground. 

NOTES 

J. W. Frankel, of the Chicago office of 
the Grain Marketing Co., was on ’change 
May 22. 

Ellis McMullin, grain and feed dealer, 
is confined to his home with an attack of 
pleuro-pneumonia. 

A large delegation of members of the 
Commercial Exchange headed by the 
president, Hubert J. Horan, made a tour 
of inspection of the port of Philadelphia, 
May 21, on board the cutter John Wana- 
maker, the guests of George F. Sproule, 
director of the department of wharves, 
docks and ferries. 

Samuet S. DanreLs. 
NORFOLK 

While the flour trade is not showing any 
great activity, spot stocks are exceed- 
ingly scarce, due to the hand-to-mouth 
policy adopted by buyers recently, and 
an excellent business in less than carload 
lots has been reported. Trade in eastern 
Carolina has improved recently with the 
advent of better conditions in that lo- 
cality. In spite of the fact that millers 
report they are obliged to pay a very de- 
cided premium over option prices for 
good milling wheat, quotations are under 
the estimated cost of production. 

Quotations, May 23: Kansas fancy fam- 
ily patents $9.75@10, clears and straight 
grinds $8.50@8.75; top winter patents 
from central states $9.35@9.75, standard 
patents $9@9.35; northwestern spring 
patents $8.90@9.75, with 25@50c more 
for widely advertised brands. 


NOTES 


Shippers are much interested in the 
new daily steamer service of the Old 
Dominion Steamship Co. between Nor- 
folk and New York. It reduces the time 
of the freight movement each way about 
three hours. 

The Southgate Forwarding & Storage 
Co. is hurrying the completion of ware- 
houses in Portsmouth, where one of the 
finest merchandise handling machines in 
the East will be put to work. This con- 
cern will handle shipments of west coast 
flour, and will do a large transshipping 
business. Its original terminals in Nor- 
folk have proven too small for the busi- 
ness, but will be retained in service. 

Joseru A. Lesiie. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Demand for flour continues confined to 
barest needs, and trade is decidedly un- 
satisfactory. Little forward business is 
being done, and even the rather unfavor- 
able crop reports do not stimulate ac- 
tion. The mills are still working on old 
contracts, and are getting shipping in- 
structions fairly well. Clear is scarce. 
An occasional! small lot is sold, but the 
mills are pretty well out of it and can- 
not accept any business. Mill asking 
prices were advanced 35c bbl on patent 
and 25c for first clear, with second held 
unchanged, during last week. 

Nominal prices, May 23, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $9.20@9.45 $6.55 @6.80 
Bakers patent ....... 8.95@9.20 6.30@6.55 
First clear, jute ..... 8.20@8.45 4.75@5.00 
Second clear, jute .... 6.50@6.75 3.25@3.65 


New business in durum flour is light 
and scattered. Recently a few small lots 
of semolina were sold for export, but 
other than this buyers have shown no 
interest in providing for the future. A 
disposition to hold back, expecting a 
break in the wheat price, has been evi- 
dent. 

The outside trade was inquiring to 
some extent for rye flour, but demand 
was not keen and only a few small sales 
resulted. Home trade requirements were 
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of the usual volume. Quotations, May 
25, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill: pure 
white, $6.65; No. 2 straight, $6.30; No. 3 
dark, $5.90; No. 5 blend, $6.60; No. 8 
rye, $5.50. 

Milling interest in durum wheat slowed 
up last week, resulting in the lowering 
of top bids nearer to the elevator basis. 
Mills have recently only bought any high 
quality cars that happened to be obtain- 
able. For these they were willing to pay 
good premiums. 

Practically the same was true of spring 
wheat, as strong and most desirable mill- 
ing qualities were scarce, commanding 
top prices, and mills were picking up the 
best cars, leaving elevators to absorb the 
surplus. 

Receipts showed considerable increase, 
and the cash trade in general improved. 
Many cars were moved here from Minne+ 
apolis to go through elevators for ship- 
ment to outside points, so that all were 
not offered for sale. No. 1 dark closed 
May 25 at $1.71%4.@2.01%; No. 2 dark, 
$1.70%@1.99%; No. 3 dark, $1.68%4@ 
1.95%; No. 1 northern spring, $1.70% 
@1.88%. 

A very good shipping business in oats 
was done recently for eastern and ex- 
port account, but in the last few days 
the inquiry from that quarter has disap- 
peared, as this market is out of line with 
bids. No. 3 white closed May 25 at 3c 
up from May 18. 

More buyers came into the barley mar- 
ket last week. Receipts increased, and 
in the exchange of bids between this and 
outside markets, local buyers seemed to 
be favored and took the bulk of the busi- 
ness. On May 25, buyers were induced 
to advance the low range of prices Ic 
all around following early decline. The 
range on May 25 was 72@86c bu. 

Milling and shipping competition for 
the light rye offerings kept the market 
pretty well cleaned up of the best qual- 
ity last week, while the lower grades 
were in slower demand. On May 25, the 
cash basis was changed for No. 1 spot 
and to arrive to 1c over July, as 
against a former Ie premium above the 
May. The market has developed a firmer 
undertone, due to weather news, although 
demand from the East and abroad slack- 
ened. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as_re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

, bbls activity 

BOO BUEN ssc vceveasteces 12,280 33 
Previous week ..........>. 19,710 53 
WOGS AHO cvccecvvccvesvsre 16,745 45 
TOR PORTO GOS icc cacccces 15,865 43 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending May 23, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r— Receipts ---Shipments—, 





Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Spring ....1,412 230 54 1,884 73 46402 
Durum .... 294 312 771 971 671 2,046 
Weeter 46> 1 4 ae 1 
Bonded ... 12 6 os 135 

Totals ..1,719 546 825 2,991 744 2,448 
CoPM coves 1 164 o* 20 = 887 199 
CORE cccuce 19 83 6 770 392 

Bonded.. oe ae 18 8 ee ee 
RIS cvsrer 183 428 297 466 974 1,275 

Bonded.. 3 a“ 7 45 os 
Barley .... 149 11 31 102 80 

Bonded.. 2 we 57 ¥* os oe 
Flaxseed .. 46 33 57 48 8 56 

Bonded.. 48 ° 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


-——Amber durum——, -—Durum— 
7 


May 0.1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
16... 164 @196 162 @196 160 158 
18... 162144@194% 16014%,@194% 158% 156% 
19... 162% @188% 160% @188% 158% 156% 
20... 164 @190 162 @190 160 158 


9 


- 161% @177% 159% @177% 157% 155% 


Bae 

22... 162 @178 160 @178 158 156 

23... 164 @180 162 @180 160 158 
NOTES 


Lake freights have slumped, charters 
having been made as low as 1'4c’ bu for 
wheat, Duluth to Buffalo. 


Receipts of flour from interior mills 
for shipment down the lakes are increas- 
ing, but are considerably below what 
they were a year ago. Shipments to the 
East are also increasing. 

The heaviest gale that the western end 
of Lake Superior has experienced for a 
long time struck here May 22-23. No 
boats moved out, and few were able to 
move about the harbor. Loading of 
grain was delayed, and a number of 
boats were lined up at elevators when 
the gale subsided. One cargo of 500,000 
bus oats was shipped to Toledo last 
week. F. G. Cartson. 
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Millfeed Demand. 
ago. 


The dominating factor is still the extreme scarcity of supplies. 
on the other hand, is limited, and almost entirely for prompt shipment. 


The millfeed situation shows little change from a week 
Demand, 
There 


has been an improvement in pasturage, and mill output is slowly increasing. 
In some producing centers, notably Buffalo and Kansas City, mills have caught 
up fairly well on orders, although offerings are not large enough to be press- 
ing. Elsewhere, producers are still having difficulty in making deliveries on 


contracts. 


The strength in middlings continues to feature the market. 


Prices.—Millfeed prices remain at approximately the season’s peak, which 
was attained last week, although there is a tendency toward weakening. Im- 
proved pasturage and larger mill production in the Southwest have brought a 
cut of about $1.50 ton from the figures quoted in that section a week ago. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The market continues very 
firm, with a further advance of 50c ton 
on some grades. This strength is not 
caused by any spirited demand for feeds, 
as interest slowed up last week, and now 
demand is very scattered. Mills are said 
to be much behind on deliveries, jobbers 
having considerable quantities still com- 
ing to them on May contracts, and this 
fact naturally has had a strengthening 
influence. Since the middle of last week, 
offerings of bran, especially, have been 
freer, and the strange part of it is that 
jobbers seem anxious to sell. The only 
business prevailing here, however, is scat- 
tered car lots to country dealers. Mix- 
ers are doing very little. Jobbers are 
also offering June shipment quite freely 
at a big discount under spot, and sales 
are reported where prices are considered 
low enough. 

Spring bran was quoted, May 23, at 
$30@31 ton, hard winter bran $31@32, 
standard middlings $32@33, flour mid- 
dlings $35.50@37, red dog $43@45. 

Sr. Lovis.—Millfeed, including both 
bran and shorts, is very scarce, and quo- 
tations are climbing to higher levels. 
Though demand is rather limited, the 
light operation of the mills, together with 
the fact that reserve supplies have prac- 
tically been exhausted, is causing it to be 
unsupplied. Little demand is evidenced 
for future deliveries. Quotations, May 
23: soft winter bran $31@31.50 ton, hard 
winter bran $30.50@31.50, and gray 
shorts $35.50@36.50. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Mitwavkee.—In the absence of any 
relief from the tight position with re- 
spect to supply, the millfeed market con- 
tinues firm. This refers principally to 
feed for May shipment, although June 
feed is now believed to be in a better 
position than it has been. The consuming 
demand for millfeed has fallen off some- 
what because of a dislike for the recent 
advance, and this is keeping June ship- 
ment business rather restricted. Buyers 
are seeking substantial discounts on later 
deliveries, but these are not generally 
conceded. Most trades for near-by ship- 
ment during the past week appear to 
have been made to even up May commit- 
ments of the jobbing and mixing trade. 
The strength of middlings was a feature 
of the current market, bran having re- 
mained about unchanged while shorts 
were fully 50c ton higher. The East is 
still active in the market, and is taking a 
large part of the small quantity offered at 
outside quotations. Mills are behind on 
deliveries, and offering little even for 
June shipment. Nominal quotations, 
May 23: spring bran $29.50@30.50 ton, 
winter bran $30.50@31.50, standard mid- 
dlings $32@33, flour middlings $35@36, 
red dog $42.50@43.50, rye feed $29.50@ 
30, hominy feed $39.50@40.50, reground 
oat feed $6.50@7.50, gluten feed $32.80, 
and cottonseed meal $42@46, in 100-Ib 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Minneapouis.—The millfeed situation 
shows little, if any, change for the week. 
Demand is limited, and mostly for imme- 
diate shipment, with mill offerings ex- 
tremely light. In fact, it is almost impos- 
sible to pick up anything for May ship- 
ment, except from resellers. The larger 


mills are oversold and out of the market, 
except on mixed cars. 
That the strength is due solely to scar- 


city is demonstrated by the fact that, 
while offerings of bran have not increased, 
prices have dropped $1 ton in the last 
week because of the lessened inquiry for 
this grade. Middlings, on the other hand, 
have remained strong, as the demand for 
this variety has been emphasized for some 
time. 

Bran is quoted nominally for May ship- 
ment by jobbers at $27 ton, Minneapolis, 
and standard middlings at $30. Those 
who carry warehouse stocks and can 
guarantee quick shipment claim that they 
are getting premiums over these prices. 
For June shipment, bran can be bought 
at $25.50 ton, Minneapolis, and standard 
middlings at $28@28.50. 

Flour middlings and red dog are com- 
paratively strong in price, and are also 
scarce. 

Mills quote bran at $27.50 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $30@30.50, flour middlings 
$35@37, red dog $42, wheat mixed feed 
$29@34.50, and rye middlings $26.50@27, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

May 26 
$27.00 @27 
30.00@5 


Year ago 
-50 $17.00@17.50 
.50 17.00@17.50 


Bran 
Stand. middlings. 
Flour middlings.. 35.00@37.00 23.00@26.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 41.00@42.00 29.00@34.00 

Dvututru.—Millfeed is in good demand 
and inquiries are being received which 
the mills cannot fill, due to light output. 
The market undertone is strong, and buy- 
ers who are short of stocks and must 
have feed are forced to pay big prices. 
One mill sells its output as it is made, 
while the other is.trying to catch up on 
old contracts. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City, Mo., May 26.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—With mill produc- 
tion increasing and general improve- 
ment in pasturage, millfeed shows 
rather substantial declines from the 
$29.50 top reached a week ago, al- 
though offerings are still not large 
enough to be actually pressing. Most 
mills are offering bran for all June 
shipment at $26, with little demand. 

Buyers’ ideas are 50c@$1 under that 

figure. 

Kansas Crry.—Demand for spot bran 
has not yet been curtailed, and prices 
have advanced another $1 over the quo- 
tations of a week ago. June deliveries, 
however, continue at a discount. This 
latter condition is stimulated somewhat 
by a return of warm weather, better pas- 













tures, and the increased production of 
mills, which has not had time to make 
itself fully felt. 

While sales of spot bran were at $29 
@29.50, car lots, sacked, Kansas City, 
June commanded a top of $28, with con- 
siderable business reported at $26.50@27. 
Little interest is shown by buyers in 
June deliveries, except on the Pacific 
Coast, where moderate quantities have 
been purchased at the latter quotations. 
Mixed car demand, for spot shipment, 
has been active the past week. 

Shorts are not as much wanted as 
bran, and supplies are somewhat greater. 
Prices in the country were quoted at 
$36, basis Kansas City. Mills here, how- 
ever, offered gray shorts at $35@35.50, 
an advance of 50c@$1 over a week ago. 
Brown shorts were quoted at $32@33 
ton, car lots, sacked, Kansas City. 

Satrina.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues exceptionally good, particularly 
from the Southwest. Prices remained 
steady. Quotations, May 21, car lots, 
basis Kansas City: bran, $1.40@1.45 ewt; 
mill-run, $1.50@1.60; gray shorts, $1.70 
@1.75. 

Arcuison.—Good demand continues 
for millfeed for spot shipment, although 
offerings are light. Only a few sales 
have been made for June delivery, those 
generally at a discount of about $2 from 
the spot market. Quotations, May 23, 
car lots, sacked, Atchison, May delivery: 
bran, $29 ton; mill-run, $32; shorts, $35. 

Oxtanoma Ciry.—Millfeeds advanced 
slightly in price during the week. A 
heavy demand for all classes continues, 
but there are fewer calls for straight car 
shipments. Straight bran sold on May 
23 at $1.55 ewt, mill-run bran $1.65, gray 
shorts $1.85@1.90, corn chop $2.30, and 
corn meal, in 24-lb bags, 73c. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Totepo.—There was quite a range in 
millfeed prices last week, even greater 
than given in the report below, due to 
the fact that one of the mills was well 
sold up and was holding for high prices. 
While the price has been well maintained, 
and is unusually high for this season of 
the year, there was evidence of weakening 
last week, and lower levels are anticipat- 
ed. Production of the mills has been in- 
creased to meet the demand for feed, and 
on account of the very satisfactory price 
it was bringing. The impression prevails 
that some firmness in feed has been im- 
parted by May contracts, and this influ- 
ence will cease to operate after this 
month. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted, 
May 23, at $34@36 ton, mixed feed $35.50 
@38, and middlings $37@40, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—The millfeed market re- 
mained active, with prices well sustained. 
Quotations, May 23: bran, $34; mixed 
feed, $35; shorts, $36. 

PrrrssurcH.—Millfeed was inactive last 
week, with prices slightly lower. Offer- 
ings were light, and what sales were 
made were for prompt delivery. Quota- 
tions, May 23: standard middlings, $36.50 
@37.50 ton; flour middlings, $40@41; 
spring wheat bran, $34.50@35.50; red 
dog, $47.50; cottonseed oil meal, 43 per 
cent protein $46.70, 41 per cent protein 
$44.70, 36 per cent protein $42.70; dairy 
feed, 22 per cent protein $40.90, 16 per 
cent protein $35.40@36.40. 


THE EAST 


PuitapeLtPHia.—Millfeed is in small 
supply, and meets with a fair inquiry 
within quoted rates. Closing quotations, 








Hard winter bran.. 30.50@31.00 
Soft winter’ bran... .....@..... 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, May 
26, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ......$29.50@30.00 $.....@27.50 $....@..... --@..... $35.00@36.00 


+++ @ 27. 


30.00 @ 30. 


Stand. middlings*. 31.50@32.00 50 31.00@32.00 .....@..... 37.00@38.00 
Flour middlingst.. 35.00@36.00 35.50@37.00 .....@34.00 35.50@36.50 41.00@42.00 
ee GA 6 veehacewes 42.50@44.00 41.00@42.00 .....@.....  ...4-@..... 49.00@50.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... Be sens @31.50 $36.00 @ 36.50 $36.00@37.00 $33.00@34.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran... .....@..... 36.50@37.50 37.00@37.50 33.00@34.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran.. .....@32.50 38.00@39.00 38.00@38.50 33.50@34.50 31.00@33.00 
Stand. middlings*. .....@33.50 37.50@38.50 37.75@41.50 33.50@34.50 34.00@36.00 
Flour middlingst.. .....@39.50 42.00@44.00 44.00@44.50 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 
oe Pere @45.50 48.50@50.00 .....@50.00 50.00@51.00 ..... OP vices 


30.00 @30.50 


50 .....@28.00 
@... 30.00 @31.00 


36.00 @37.00 
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May 23, in car lots, per ton: spring bran 
$36@36.50, hard winter bran $36.50@ 
37.50, soft winter bran $38@39, standard 
middlings $37.50@38.50, flour middlings 
$42@44, red dog $48.50@50. 

Batimore.—Millfeed was firm at un- 
changed prices, with demand moderate 
throughout. Quotations, May 23, in 100- 
lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $35@36; 
soft winter bran, $36@37; standard mid- 
dlings, $37@38; flour middlings, $41@42; 
red dog, $49@50. 

Burrato.—The tone of the feed market 
is considerably easier. Mills have caught 
up fairly well on orders, and the panicky 
feeling which prevailed for some time is 
over. Mill quotations for prompt ship- 
ment on May 23 were $31 for bran and 
$33 for middlings; flour middlings $39, 
red dog $45.50@46, mixed feeds $38.50. 

Bostron.—A quiet but fairly firm mar- 
ket for wheat feeds was reported last 
week, with a moderate inquiry. Other 
feeds held steady, with a somewhat bet- 
ter demand. Quotations, on May 23, in 
transit or at near-by points, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $36@37.50; 
hard winter bran, $37.50; soft winter 
bran, $38.50@39; middlings, $38@38.50 
for standard and $44@45 for flour; mixed 
feed, $37@43; red dog, $50; hominy feed, 
$45.50; stock feed, $44.50; reground oat 
hulls, $14; cottonseed meal, $44.50@51. 

THE SOUTH 

NasHvILLe.—Demand for millfeed has 
continued fairly good, and supplies at 
most mills are being moved without diffi- 
culty. Prices have shown no material 
change for several weeks, though consid- 
erable range is noted in quotations. 
Prices, May 23: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$30@33; standard middlings, $34@36. 

Mempuis.—Feeders take very little 
millfeed, so business for the mills is light. 
Pastures are better, but the main reason 
for limited buying is a belief that pres- 
ent prices are unduly high and will not 
last. Mills are very independent, and 
offer but little. On May 21, quotations 
current for wheat bran ranged $32@33, 
and gray shorts $38.50@40. 


Norrotx.—Millfeed continues scarce, 
and offers for immediate shipment are 
almost impossible to secure. Prices have 
strengthened, and demand is on the in- 
crease, particularly from the Carolinas, 
which have reacted favorably to good 
crops. Many offerings of 30-day ship- 
ments at mill option have been obtained 
at $1 below the market. Quotations, 
May 23: red dog, $49.50@51; flour mid- 
dlings, $42@43; standard middlings, 
$38.50@39; standard bran, $35@36.50. 

AtLanta.—The wheat millfeed trade 
is dull, and is mostly of a fill-in character. 
Stocks with jobbers and dealers are, 
however, small. There is very little hom- 
iny feed being sold, and the market for 
it is narrow. Owing to the requirements 
of the fertilizer trade being about filled, 
business in cottonseed meal is small in 
volume, although prices were well main- 
tained last week, as demand from feeders 
and dairymen was about normal and the 
stocks were small. The trade in hulls is 
very dull, as stocks are large at the mills 
and pasturage is exceptionally good. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattie.—Millfeed has developed addi- 
tional strength on the north Pacific Coast, 
with fair demand and little offering. 
Mills are sold ahead for one to two weeks. 
Washington mill-run at the close of last 
week was quoted at $38 ton. Consider- 
able arrivals of Montana millfeed have 
continued, most of which was sold here 
some 60 days ago. Montana millfeed will 
continue to arrive here on former con- 
tracts well into July at prices varying 
from $36 to $39 ton. Montana mills are 
not quoting, as a rule, for May or June 
shipment. For July shipment they quote 
$35.50 for bran, and $36 for mixed feed. 


PortLann.—The millfeed market ruled 
steady last week, with about the average 
demand for this time of the year. Stocks 
are small in all hands. Mill-run on May 
23 was quoted at $37 ton, and middlings 
at $49, in straight cars. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed prices ad- 
vanced in this market during last week, 
there being a pronounced demand and a 
limited supply. Kansas bran was quoted, 
May 23, at $38@39 ton, Montana $39.40, 
Washington and Oregon bran and mill- 
run $42.50, white bran $45, middlings $54, 
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and low grade flour $58, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other common points. 

Los Ance.es.— Millfeed prices rose 
sharply last week to a level which has not 
prevailed in southern California for some 
time, due to small arrivals and the scar- 
city of stocks. All grades of feeds were 
in good demand, even at the higher level 
of prices. Reports from the northern 
section of the coast and from the valleys 
indicate that the new crop will be cut 
about June 1. Quotations, ton lots, May 
21: Kansas bran $38 ton, Utah-Idaho red 
mill-run $43, Utah-Idaho white mill-run 
$46, Utah-Idaho blended mill-run $45, 
cottonseed meal $41, Washington feeds 
$41.50. 

CANADA 


Toronto.—Feed is scarce and firm at 
all Ontario milling points, and produc- 
tion is small. Car lots are extremely 
hard to buy. Prices advanced $1 on May 
16. Quotations, May 23: bran $28 ton, 
shorts $30, middlings $36, jute, car lots 
or mixed cars, spot cash, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

For export to the United States, bran 
with mill-run screenings was quoted May 
23 at $20.50 ton and shorts at $22.50, 
f.o.b., cars, Fort William. 

Montreat.—The feed market was very 
firm all last week, and prices advanced 
$2. Demand was quite strong, and mill- 
ers did not have enough to supply it. 
The amount of business dohe was only 
limited by the amount of goods available 
for sale, 

Closing prices, May 23: bran $28.25@ 
29.25 ton, shorts $30.25@31.25, middlings 
$36.25@387.25, with bags, ex-track, less 
25¢ ton for cash, 

Wiynirec.—In sympathy with ascend- 
ing wheat prices, quotations last week 
for bran and shorts in western Canada 
were $1 ton higher than in the previous 
one. Local millers report a splendid 
demand for millfeed, which appears to be 
general throughout the prairie provinces. 
The noted improvement in pasture lands 
has had little effect on the sales of bran 
and shorts, which continue to show a 
very satisfactory volume. Quotations, 
May 23: Fort William basis, bran $25 
and shorts $27; Saskatchewan, bran $25 
and shorts $27; Alberta, bran $26 and 
shorts $28; British Columbia, bran $28@ 
30 and shorts $30@32; Pacific Coast, 
bran $31 and shorts $33. 


Vancovuver.—Screenings were quoted 
last week at $19 ton. Demand appears 
to be slackening but, with the recent 
floods in the Fraser valley and the de- 
struction of growing crops and pasture 
lands, it is expected that cheap feeds of 
all kinds will be in good demand. Bran 
and shorts are extremely scarce. The 
list price was $31 for bran and $33 for 
shorts, but they were readily salable in 
mixed cars with a considerable propor- 
tion of flour in each car at $33 and $35. 


EUROPE 


Lonpon, Enc., May 6.—Mill offals are 
quiet, although prices are generally firm- 
ly held. It is doubtful if any reduction 
from last week’s prices of bran at £7 ton 
and middlings at £8, ex-mill, would be 
entertained. There is nothing fresh to 
report about Plate pollards, which are 
unchanged on the week at £6 12s 6d, c.i.f., 
for all positions up to May-June. Fancy 
Plate middlings for April-May are of- 
fered at £8 12s 6d. 

Trade in cottonseed has not been good, 
and prices are lower on the week. Bom- 
bay to London, May-June, is nominal at 
£9 15s. Egyptian (black) to London has 
a spot value of £12 18s 9d; for May £12 
15s has been paid, while June is held for 
£12 17s 6d. 

Guiascow, Scottanp, May 4.—The de- 
mand for feed is very slack. Bran is 
Selling at 7s@7s 6d per 112 lbs. There 
are practically no imported millers’ of- 
fals offering, though a quantity of Dutch 
was marketed in the east of Scotland re- 
cently. Home millers are enjoying no 
better demand for bran than for flour. 
They are selling their output, which, how- 
ever, is small. 

Betrast, IreELAND, May 4.—Mill offals 
have lost a good deal of their firmness, 
and bran has declined both in price and 
in demand. Best white bran can now be 
obtained in the north of Ireland at £10 
ton and in the south at £10 10s@£11. 
English bran is offered more freely, and 
some of the poorer white can be bought 
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at £10, carriage paid to any port in Ire- 
land, and even the best quality is avail- 
able at £10 10s. Foreign white bran, 
chiefly Australian, is offered at competi- 
tive prices, and is £10 ton, delivered Bel- 
fast or Dublin, in original bags, less the 
usual discount for cash. Red bran is 
quoted at £9@£9 10s, but there is not 
much offering. 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, May 25, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
BOR devccecsaveecceves $17.00 $27.00 @27.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 18.00 27.25@27.50 
BESGGRIMMS. oe cccccccces 17.50 29.50@30.00 
BO GOOE cccccvcccenes 16.00 27.00@28.00 
Flour middlings ...... 23.00 33.00@33.50 
Red dog ..........--- 29.00 40.00@42.00 


Mixed feed 18.00 30.00@31.00 
Old process oil meal.. 38.00 41.00@42.00 


Bran® ......+.+e+++++ 26.00 36.00@36.50 
Middlings* ........... 25.75 38.00@39.00 
0 eS eee 38.00 48.00@50.00 
Duluth— 
BE ctdacin tee uennane 18.00 28.00@29.00 
BROMGIMMS cc cscccccess 19.00 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 24.00 34.00@34.50 
Country mixed feed... 20.00 31.00@31.50 
2 "aay 31.00 42.00@43.00 
St. Louis— 
co ere rrr ...+ 19.00 29.00@30.00 
Brown shorts ......... 20.50 32.50@33.50 
GOP GROTEO cecccscccs 21.50 34.50@36.50 
PTT 11.00 8.50@10.00 
Hominy feed ......... 28.00 36.00@37.00 
Buffalo— 
PUPS BOOM ceccccccvcve weeee 82.00@32.50 
}.  \ PPPerreerererrri eeeee 81.00@31.50 
Standard middlings ... ..... 33.00@33.50 
Flour middlings ...... eeeee 39.50@40.00 
en  nceeceacecneés seeee 45.00@46.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 34.50@36.00 
Ce WORE ceccwcccecens seeee 44.00@44.50 
Kansas City— 
PUTO GERM ceccccscess 17.00 28.00@29.00 
BOAR ccccccvccccesses 17.00 27.50@28.50 
Brown shorts ......... 18.00 32.00@33.50 
GRAF GROEtS .ocecscees 19.50 34.50@35.00 
ee GO occ eccscneves 25.00 43.00@44.00 
Philadelphia— 
Witter BEAR .ccccceve 27.00 36.50@37.00 
Pure bran ............ 27.00 36.00@36.50 
Serine BEAR .ccccccces 26.00 35.50@36.00 
Spring middlings ..... 25.00 37.50@38.00 
OG GON sacccscsscece 36.00 47.00@48.00 
Flour middlings ...... 31.00 41.50@46.00 
ON RN 24.00 35.50@36.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 20.00 30.50@31.50 
( SPPPeerrererrry c 20.00 29.50@30.50 
PEOEIMO cecccccccens 20.00 32.00@32.50 
Flour middlings ...... 25.00 35.00@36.00 
MOG GOW ccvcccccccece I 2.00 42.50@43.50 
Mye FO0G .nccocvecsecs 19.00 29.60@30.50 
Old process oil meal... 39.00 43.50@44.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 46.00 42.50@46.00 
Hominy feed ......... 30.00 39.50@40.50 
Reground oat feed .... 10.00 6.50@ 7.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 24.00 27.50@28.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 85.50 45.00@46.00 
Gluten feedftt .......... 31.90 .....@32.80 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
SRUOEIIGEED 66.0 005s 0tee es $8.30 $9.10 
DUIUER weccsoseccccccves 7.00 9.10 
BE, EU cocccccscossece ions 7.50 
MORGAs CH .ccccccccves 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee .......ceseee. 5.70 6.50 
BURRIS cccccccccrccecces oes 4.70 
*Boston. fChicago. {$100 Ibs 
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Toronto.—The buckwheat market has 
resumed some of its activity and a little 
business was done last week. Prices have 
advanced 5c. On May 23 Canadian sell- 
ers were quoting 70@75c bu for good 
quality buckwheat, in car lots, on track, 
country points in Ontario, according to 
freights. 





DEATH OF MRS. POEHLMANN 


Mitwavukee, W1s.—The sympathy of 
the entire bakery trade goes out to Jo- 
seph Poehlmann, Milwaukee, president 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
upon the death of his mother, Mrs. Jose- 
phine Poehlmann, on May 11, aged 90. 
She was the widow of Frederick Poehl- 
mann, who in 1853 came to Milwaukee 
from Germany and established the bak- 
ery which now is the Joseph Poehlmann 
Baking Co. Frederick Poehlmann died 
in 1884, and his widow continued the 
business with her son, Joseph, until 1892, 
when he took over the entire ownership 
and management. 

Mrs. Poehlmann was born in Burg- 
heim, Bavaria, Jan. 5, 1835, and was 
considered the oldest living settler of 
Milwaukee, having resided here continu- 
ously for 72 years. A striking example 
of the “deutsche hausfrau und mutter,” 
Mrs. Poehlmann not only was greatly 
esteemed and respected, but the keen- 
ness of her mind and unimpairment of 
her faculties until the day of her death 
were the subject of wide comment. 
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Unfavorable weather conditions in the 
Northwest over the week end did not un- 
duly disturb flaxseed futures. In fact, 
the close on Tuesday, May 26, was at 
about last week’s level, Minneapolis May 
ending the session at $2.774, July $2.79 
and September $2.621/2. 

There are further reports of serious 
frost damage, and of delayed seeding 
owing to dry ground, but indications still 
are for an increase in acreage over last 
year. Freezing weather is reported in 
the Dakotas and parts of Minnesota, but 
in the northern districts flax is not yet 
above ground. About 75 per cent of the 
seeding has been done. 

The cash market is steady, with good 
seed at premiums. Domestic supplies 
are practically exhausted. Crushers are 
importing Canadian flaxseed, offsetting 
the duty with the drawback on exports of 
cake and oil. Export demand, in fact, 
dominates the linseed situation. Domes- 
tic inquiry is comparatively light, and 
prices are about $1 lower than a week 
ago. 

MutwavKker.—There has been no change 
either in prices or character of trading in 
linseed meal during the week. There was 
no aggressive demand, but the supply was 
light, and prices were on an unchanged 
basis, with a fairly steady tone. Nominal 
quotations, May 23, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$43.50@465 ton. 

Minneapotis.—Oil meal prices at Min- 
neapolis are down $1 ton for the week. 
Crushers report light inquiry locally, but 
fair buying in other markets. Tempo- 
rarily, export demand is dominating the 
situation. One Minneapolis mill is run- 
ning this week on export orders, and an- 
other will be started within a few days if 
the raw material is available. Arrange- 
ments have been made to bring in sup- 
plies of flaxseed from Canada, on which 
the crushers will pay 40c bu duty, with 
drawback on the cake and oil exported. 
Domestic supplies of seed are about ex- 
hausted. Toledo is also on an export 
basis. 

Oil meal at Minneapolis is quoted at 
$41.50@42 ton, Chicago $44@45, Toledo 
$44, and Buffalo $44@45. Cake for ex- 
port is quoted at $43.50 ton, f.a.s., New 
York. 

Dvutvutu.—Operators, last week, re- 
frained from y Ar any more than abso- 
lutely necessary, which contributed to the 
slow market. The trade seems inclined to 
plan for future operations and await new 
crop developments. The present crushing 
interest appears to be mainly confined to 
picking up occasional cars of choice flax- 
seed, just enough to meet outstanding oil 
contracts. Receipts are spotted, and in 
many instances indicate the scraping of 
bins and a general clean up. Anything 
that the crushers pass up elevators take, 
so that the cash trade shows a slightly 
better volume. There was one car ship- 
ment of 40,000 bus. Closing prices, May 
25, showed only a small loss against 
May 18. 

Cuicaco.—Very little change is noted 
in local conditions. Demand is not active, 
and sales are scattered and in single car 
lots. Crushers continued to hold oil meal 
at $45 ton, Chicago, last week, but resell- 
ers were quoting at $43. Mills in this 
territory are maintaining a fair rate of 
capacity, and must be catching up with 
old orders, as offerings are a little freer. 

Burrato.—There is a fair demand for 
oil meal, with stocks showing a gradual 
decrease. Crushers quoted, May 23, at 
$44.50@45 ton. 

Pirrssurcu.—Linseed oil meal was in 
fair demand, with prices holding firm. 
Quotation, May 23, $47.20 ton. 

Boston.—A slow demand for linseed 
meal was reported on May 23, with prices 
for shipment lower at $49.25@49.75 ton, 
in 100’s. Some resellers were offering in 
a limited way at 50c@$1 under these 
prices, but met with little demand. 


Wiwnirec.—Mills here report a good, 
steady demand for their products at 
prices unchanged from a week ago. Quo- 
tations, May 23: oil cake, ton lots, in bags, 
$38, and oil meal $40, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

Liverroot, Enc., May 6.—Oil cake is 
firmer and dearer. American linseed 
cake is offered at £10 10s, May to June 
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shipment. English crushed cake has ad- 
vanced 5s ton. The retail demand is dis- 
appointing, but stocks are small. 

Lonvon, Enc., May 6.—Linseed cake 
has shown some improvement during the 
week, and a good business has been done 
at advancing prices. Calcutta to London 
has a nominal spot value of £22 5s ton. 
There are sellers in all positions up to 
June-July at £22 2s 6d. Bold Bombay 
to London has sellers in all positions from 
April-May to June-July at £22 lL5s, 
while Plate to London for passage and 
future delivery up to June-July is held 
at £20 10s. 


MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 
May 23, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 
@ oF 


Minneapolis ..13 7,830 3,475 1,728 
Duluth wcceces 15,784 6,565 14,623 5,813 
Totals ......29,041 14,395 18,098 7,541 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing May 23, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


o——Receipts——, -——lIn store-—— 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 


Minneapolis 121 54 108 297 68 19 

Duluth..... 94 33 57 207 91 34 

Totals.... 215 87 165 6504 159 53 
PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -———Duluth——, 





Track Toarr. Track May July 
May 19.. 2.78% 2.78% 2.80% 2.79% 2.79% 
May 20... 2.80 2.80 2.81% 2.80% 2.81% 
May 21... 2.79% 2.79% 2.81% 2.80% 2.81 
May 22... 2.80 2.80 2.81% 2.80% 2.82% 
May 23... 2.80 2.80 2.81% 2.80% 2.81% 
May 25... 2.79% 2.78% 2.81 2.80 2.81 
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Cuicaco.—The firm market has _re- 
stricted buying of mixed feeds to some 
extent lately. While some manufactur- 
ers have not advanced their asking prices, 
others have put them up about $1 ton. 
This naturally has checked interest, as 
the trade has been looking for lower 
levels, but despite this there has been a 
steady buying of moderate quantities for 
prompt shipment. ‘This has been the 
case with poultry feeds, and especially 
baby chick feed, which is moving better. 
Dairy feeds are not active, but there is 
a steady small lot demand. Manufactur- 
ers, however, look for a decided improve- 
ment in business if the market should 
break to any extent. 

Sr. Lovis.—Local mixed feed manufac- 
turers report that demand has shown an 
improvement during the past week from 
practically all sections of the country, 
and especially is this true of scratch 
feeds. Although the season for chick 
feed is nearly over, there is still some in- 
quiry for it. The season was late in get- 
ting started, and apparently will be late 
in ending. Shipping instructions for all 
feeds are coming in rather satisfactorily, 
and old contracts are about exhausted. 
Quotations are unchanged from those 
prevailing a week ago, but the high prices 
being asked for bran and shorts will un- 
doubtedly cause an advance in those 
mixed feeds into which bran and shorts 
enter. 

Mempiuis.—No change in mixed feed 
conditions is reported, and movement is 
sustained at the slightly enlarged vol- 
ume of the previous week. Buyers show 
no disposition to take more than imme- 
diate requirements, and millers do not 
try to force sales. Movement at the pres- 
ent volume is expected to continue in- 
definitely, as stocks are extremely light. 
The advance in raw materials did not 
affect prices of mixed feeds, as supplies 
are well bought ahead. Cottonseed meal 
prices were firm and slightly higher, on 
May 21, with 41 per cent at $38.50 and 
43 at $40.50. Stocks are small, and mills 
will not have much more output. 


i. J. Kelly, who has been representing 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. in Iowa 
and territory tributary to Omaha, has 
resigned, to take over the same territory 
for the Washburn Crosby Co., working 
out of its Kansas City office. 
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SEATTLE 

Some improvement was noted last 
week in bakery demand for flour in this 
territory, caused by the completion of 
deliveries under contracts made some 
time ago. Bakers generally refuse to 
enter into future commitments, and are 
buying only in small parcels for near-by 
needs, 

Demand from other states has been 
very disappointing. Pacific wheats are 
relatively too high, and Pacific flour has 
apparently been unable to meet price 
competition of other flours. 

Flour Prices——Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, May 22: family 
patent, $9.60@10 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons ; 
pastry flour, $7.75@8, 98’s; bakers pat- 
ent, $8.90@9.20, 98’s; blends, made from 
Montana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats $8.90@9.40. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, May 22: Da- 
kota, $9.50@10 bbl, 98’s; Montana, $8.95 
@9.30. 

Export Trade.—Foreign markets 
showed no interest in Pacific flour last 
week. Export sales for the Orient were 
confined to small parcels of special 
brands for Hongkong and the Philip- 
pines, and to sales of moderate lines to 
the west coast of South America. The 
United Kingdom showed no interest. 

Prevailing export flour quotations, 
May 22: to Hongkong and north China 
ports, soft wheat straights and clears 
$7.80 bbl, c.if., less 2 per cent, basis 
49-Ib cottons, or $7.05, f.a.s; patents 
$9.70, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or $8.90, f.a.s. 
To the United Kingdom, soft wheat 
straights 45s 6d, c.i.f., and hard wheat 
straights 49s, per 280 Ibs, jutes. 


WHEAT 


There was a somewhat increased in- 
terest shown in new crop wheat last 
week, and a moderate quantity was con- 
tracted for. Trading in old crop was 
extremely limited. Bids for old crop 
Washington wheat sacked, coast, prompt, 
May 22: soft wheat and northern spring 
$1.61 bu; western white, hard winter and 
western red, $1.60; Big Bend blue-stem 
and baart sold last week at $1.85 and 
$1.96. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

May 17-23 .. ..- 16,236 28 
Previous wee k- 46965088 Sa 26 
. £- Sar erro 21,784 ‘ 41 
Two years ago ........... 20,178 38 
Three years ago . . 29,586 56 
POMP PORTO OHO o.. 0 ccccves 16,844 32 
Five years ago ......<«.... 20,470 39 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

ae eee ee 18,063 31 
PPOwIee WOOK occ ccesices 10,257 18 
Pt Sn ges 6as ade sthse 28,537 50 
ss ke, ks) eee 12,138 21 
Three years ago .......... 13,738 24 
Weer PORTE BOG «x .00s cece 34,962 61 
PIVG PORTS BHO oo ccccccces 32,947 58 


NOTES 

J. H. Cline, president Polson (Mont.) 

Flour Mills Co., was in Seattle last week. 

The annual meeting of the North Pa- 

cific Millers’ Association will be held at 
Seattle, June 27. 


The city government of Canton, China, 
has recently imposed a special tax on 
foreign flour of 40c bbl, and on domestic 
of 20c. Two shipments belonging to Pa- 
cific Coast mills recently made from 
Hongkong to Canton were ordered to be 
returned to Hongkong by the owners on 
account of the tax. 

Proceedings have been begun to fore- 
close a mortgage on the plant of the 
Tonasket (Wash.) Warehouse & Milling 





Co. The mill has not been operated for 
some time, and it is doubtful whether it 
will ever be again, as many farmers in 
the territory from which it has drawn 
its wheat supply have given up this in- 
dustry, having been convinced that their 
land was not suited to wheat cultivation. 


In the case of the Siberia Maru, the 
circuit court of appeals, ninth circuit, 
held, in a recent decision in a claim for 
cargo damage, that where the demand 
of the claimant for damages has been 
answered by the shipowner without re- 
ferring to the defense that the claim 
had not been presented within 60 days, 
as provided in the bill of lading, the 
slfipowner had waived such time limit as 
a defense. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Slightly increased demand and steady 
prices were the factors of consequence in 
San Francisco’s flour market last week. 
The increase in trade, however, was not 
very extensive, dealers anticipating that 
it will be several weeks before the large 
buyers come into the market seeking sup- 
plies of old wheat flour. 

Last week prices for bakers flours from 
the East and North steadied, quotations, 
May 23, being: Kansas standard patents 
$9.25@9.50 bbl, Montana standard pat- 
ents $9.20@9.60, Dakota standard pat- 
ents $9.70@10.10, Washington and Ore- 
gon straight grades $8.75@9.25, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other California 
common points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 
Arrivals by both rail and water were 
normal, 

California mills continued quotation of 
family patents at $10.10 bbl and bakers 
flours at $9.50@10, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 
Straight grades were quoted at $8.70@ 
8.80, same basis. 

Millers and grain buyers are watching 
with interest the development of the 
California grain crop this year, as it 
promises to be the heaviest for many sea- 
sons. As the barley crop is now moving, 
the grain men expect that it will be only 
a short time until wheat from California 
will be on the market. The San Fran- 
cisco Grain Exchange quotations for mill- 
ing wheat remained at $3@3.10 cwt 
throughout last week, with feed wheat 
about 10c less. 

NOTES 


Stewart P. Elliott, sales manager for 
the Sperry Flour Co., is in southern Cali- 
fornia on business. 


The chartering of vessels for summer 
grain shipments to Europe has started, 
the first rate announced being 33s 9d for 
August loading and 33s for July. 

San Quentin grain bags were quoted 
at 12%c each and Calcutta grain bags 
12%4c on the San Francisco Grain Ex- 
change last week, the price on the San 
Quentin bags being advanced from 11%c. 


Harold W. Prickett, manager of the 
traffic service bureau of Utah, spent sev- 
eral days in San Francisco on business 
last week. He was active in securing 
railroad rate adjustments for California 
millers operating Utah plants, which pro- 
vided for wheat and flour shipments east 
and southeast from Ogden, Utah. 


The first regular direct steamship serv- 
ice between Mediterranean ports and the 
Pacific Coast is to be inaugurated soon 
by the Navigazione Libera-Triestina 
Steamship Co., Trieste, according to 
Harry S. Scott, president and general 
manager General Steamship Co. The 
new service is expected to open a new 
market for California products, includ- 
ing barley, flour, lumber, and canned and 
dried fruits. The first ship for this route 
will leave Spain in July. 

California was swept with heavy rains 
during the first two weeks of May, bring- 





ing varying estimates as to both crop 
damage and benefit. N. R. Taylor, gov- 
ernment weather observor at Sacramen- 
to, says that the heavy wheat crop will 
probably suffer more than any other. 
Other reports from interior wheat grow- 
ing areas are that the rain did not se- 
verely damage the crop, which is now 
nearing maturity, and that if rust does 
not start there will be no material loss. 


The development of a new shallow 
draft steamer that can ply both in San 
Francisco Bay and the various rivers 
leading into the interior is planned by 
A. W. de Young, San Francisco ship- 
builder, who has recently returned from 
Europe, where he sfudied similar craft. 
He has expresed belief that the vessel 
will take the place of barges, and permit 
of more rapid movement of freight. As 
much of California wheat is moved by 
water routes from the interior, the plan 
is being watched with interest by grain 
men. 

A suit between rice growers and millers 
and the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration has begun in the United States 
district court, San Francisco, 10 firms 
joining in the case. The plaintiffs al- 
lege that the railroad commission be- 
tween 1918 and 1920 fixed freight rates 
on rice shipments that were unjust, and 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has affirmed this contention. Those 
joining in the suit and the amounts asked 
are: Rosenberg Bros. & Co., $22,615; 
Growers’ Rice Milling Co., $17,797 ; Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., $6,952; National 
Rice Mills, $7,315; Phillips Milling Co., 
$4,843; M. J. Brandenstein & Co., $12,- 
785; Pacific Rice Mills, $11,047; C. E. 
Grosjean, $9,953; Union Rice Mills, $9,- 
561; K. Iawakari, $1,033. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


PORTLAND 


There was only a moderate demand 
for flour in the local market last week. 
Prices were steady and unchanged from 
the previous week at $9.85 for family 
patents, $9.75 for bakers blue-stem pat- 
ents and $9.05 for bakers hard wheat. 

The export flour market was also dull, 
and shippers anticipate no marked im- 
provement during the remainder of the 
season. 

Output of Portland mills with a weekly 
capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BG GEeRe bide sccacseniss 14,355 23 
PUOVIGGD WOOK cece csciscs 15,395 24 
ee Cn Sikancca scene was 31,412 50 
Two years ago ........... 22,980 37 
TMCS PORTS GOO oc cccsscss 14,375 25 
Four years ago ........... 17,523 36 
Pete PORTS GOO ccccccceves 32,652 68 


About the only interest in the wheat 
market is in the new crop; $1.42 was bid 
for August delivery; but the country is 
selling very little. May bids at the ex- 
change on May 23: hard white $1.60 bu, 
soft white, western white and hard win- 
ter $1.58, northern spring $1.60, western 
red $1.57, Big Bend blue-stem $1.70. 


* #*# 


Officials of the Log Cabin Baking Co. 
would not confirm a report from the East 
that the Continental Baking Corporation 
would take over the local concern on May 
26. The report was that stockholders of 
the Portland institution, capitalized at 
$300,000, would receive $150 a share for 
their holdings. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 


Continuing the general policy of hold- 
ing off until the arrival of the new crop, 
large users of flour in southern California 
are marking time. The market is quiet, 
but there is not so much fluctuation in 
prices, and demand is slightly better. 

Flour stocks held by large bakers are 
gradually being consumed, and the gener- 
al expectation is that the close of June 
will see a marked revival of business. 
Arrivals of flour from the North and the 
Middle West are normal, with a prospect 
of increasing shipments in the near fu- 
ture. Quotations, May 21: California fam- 
ily patents $9.80, basis 48’s; California 
blended bakers patents $9.20, California 
hard wheat bakers patents $9.40, Califor- 
nia pastry $8.60, Kansas bakers $8.90, 
Idaho bakers $9.15, Washington-Oregon 
blended bakers $8.90, Washington-Oregon 
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pastry $7.90, Idaho clear $7.50, all basis 
98's. 


Arrivals of grain are normal, and de 
mand is fair. Prices remain steady, and 
there is very little activity. Reports from 
San Luis Obispo and vicinity indicate 
that considerable damage has been caused 
the new crops of grain by heavy rains 
The first crops will be in early nexi 
month, but, according to present indica 
tions, they will be spotted and spoiled in 
many instances. Considerable quantities 
of imperial barley are reaching Los An 
geles, and are being offered at $1.85@1.9% 
ewt. Quotations, May 21: No. 2 yellovy 
corn $2.47 cwt, imperial barley $1.87¥, 
No. 3 yellow corn $2.45, milo maize $2.55 
kaffir corn $2.27%2. 

* 


H. Davey, of the Sperry Flour Co. Lo 
Angeles branch, is confined to his home 
with bronchial pneumonia. 


GREAT FALLS 

Only the changes incident to revisions 
occasioned by wheat market activities 
have been registered in Great Falls’ flour 
prices for many weeks, and last weel 
was no exception. There was a revisior 
upward in this instance. Activity re 
mains unchanged from the previous week 
none of the larger plants being operatec 
to capacity. The call for flour in recen 
weeks appears to have required a large: 
percentage of shipments to the West anc 
Southwest. ° Prices on May 23: patent 
flour $9.60 bbl, and first clear $7.65, in 
98-lb cottons, f.0.b., Great Falls, in car 
lots. 

NOTES 


J. E. Patton, representative in Great 
Falls territory for the Quinn-Shepherd- 
son Grain Co., left May 17 for Minne- 
apolis on a 10-day business trip. 

D. R. Fisher, manager Gallatin Valley 
Milling Co., who was formerly located in 
this city but now is living in Seattle, was 
in Great Falls on his way to Choteau on 
May 18. 

Former Governor S. V. Stewart will 
make the address of welcome to the 
members of the Montana Grain Dealers’ 
Association when they open their annual 
convention in Helena on June 12. Some 
of the men invited to speak have not yet 
advised whether they can attend, but as- 
surance has been received from enough 
to make positive a program of outstand- 
ing interest. 

J. C. Templeton, secretary Northwest- 
ern Grain Dealers’ Association, will head 
a Montana delegation of grain buyers on 
a trip to Walla Walla, Wash., June 6, to 
attend the annual convention of Pacific 
Coast grain dealers. While it is believed 
that there will be more than a dozen in the 
party, only two have pledged themselves 
to the trip, they being A. J. Maly, of the 
W. C, Mitchell Grain Co., and J. E. Pat- 
ton, of the Quinn-Shepherdson company. 

Grain dealers of Montana affiliated 
with the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ 
Association are looking forward to a year 
of increased activity in association affairs, 
because of the action of the executive 
committee in the selection of J. C. Tem- 
pleton, formerly representative of the 
Woodward-Newhouse Grain Co. here, as 
secretary. Mr. Templeton is widely 
known to the grain trade of the North- 
west, having been for a considerable pe- 
riod actively identified with the business 
in Minneapolis. 

Joun A. Curry. 





AUSTRALIAN COMPLIMENTS AMERICA 

MeExsourne, Victoria, April 21.—Dr. 
Earl Page, federal treasurer of the com- 
monwealth of Australia, returned re- 
cently from a visit to the United States 
and Canada. He paid high tribute to 
the enterprise displayed in America in 
all lines of national activities, referring 
especially to the importance attached to 
agriculture. He was impressed: by the 
transformation of desert country in New 
Mexico and Arizona, worse than any 
found-in Australia, by irrigation into fer- 
tile land. 

He stated that, throughout the world, 
Australia’s credit had never been so good 
as at present. He had found the world 
in general more willing to lend money 
to Australia than to any country out- 
side of the British Empire. This condi- 
tion, he considered, would have a good 
effect upon the sale of Australian goods. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 
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New and Old Aspects of Distribution Costs 


The matter that follows is taken 
from an address by Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Millers’ Nation- 
al Federation, before the distribution 
group of the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, held in Washington, D. C., on 
May 21: 


have aroused greater public interest 

and concern in recent years than 
those connected with the problems of dis- 
tribution. This has been evidenced by 
a multitude of investigations into distri- 
bution and of that much discussed indi- 
vidual, “The High Cost of Living.” 

{ think it can be said that, in the main, 
the present high level of distributive costs 
has been reached as a consequence of ex- 
cessive competition in a variety of forms. 
This excessive competition occurs not 
only within industries manufacturing 
particular lines of commodities, but also 

between industries in their effort to 
secure an increased proportion of the 
timate consumer’s dollar. Overcompe- 
tition has its origin in large measure in 

e overcapacity which exists in nearly 

ery industry today, and which exerts 

: constant pressure to secure the volume 
necessary to keep it profitably employed. 
I'he effort to secure the volume necessary 
for low manufacturing costs sets up a 
constantly increasing competition in not 

nly terms of prices but terms of service 
ind concessions in terms. It has pro- 
duced a tendency to sell so-called ex- 
cess production, that is, production 
above the amount necessary to cover the 
overhead, at prices below normal price 
levels. Indeed, the development of the 
principle of mass production has con- 
tributed much to the excessive competi- 
tion which is evident more or less 
throughout all industry. The advantages 
of lower manufacturing costs growing 
out of production in volume are often, 
in part at least, offset by higher sales 
costs due to increased sales resistance, 
and to the lower price levels which the 
pressure of this constant volume exerts 
upon the general price level. This, of 
course, is especially true if excess com- 
petition combined with volume produc- 
tion results in the production of an over- 
supply either in the aggregate or of cer- 
tain varieties, types, sizes and styles of 
commodities. 

MILLING COSTS 

It is an exceedingly difficult matter to 
develop remedies for this situation within 
legal limits. In the milling industry we 
are attempting to meet this problem, in 
part at least, by promoting the policy on 
the part of our members of basing costs 
upon a normal or baseline percentage of 
capacity predicated upon past experi- 
ence. That is to say, we are attempting 
to avoid and minimize the effect of the 
constant tendency to ignore costs . alto- 
gether or in part, or to base prices on ex- 
pected volume or hoped for volume rath- 
er than upon what has been the actual 
experience in the industry. We are hope- 
ful, also, that the development of uni- 
form definitions and uniform methods of 
cost accounting, together with the ex- 
change of information which we hope this 
will make possible, will help to reduce 
the effect of the pressure of volume pro- 
duction and overcapacity upon price 
levels and improve profit margins which 
in recent years have been reduced almost 
to the vanishing point. 

The wider dispersion of the goods of 
commerce, as evidenced by the increased 
average railway haul, has also been a 
factor in intensifying the competitive 
conditions. Competition has also been 
extended by the development of facilities 
for storage and rapid movement which 
has made possible the sale of goods 
throughout the entire year which were 
formerly salable only in season. 


Fie economic or business subjects 


THE COST OF SERVICE 


The competition which these factors 
and conditions have created has not mere- 
ly been a competition of prices. If it 
were, its effect upon profits would be so 
readily apparent that it would probably 
effect its own cure. phenomena 
which this competition has produced are 
rather to be found in the development of 
the service idea. Practically nothing is 








O FAR as I can see, there is no general approach to the solution of ‘the 

problem of distribution. It is essentially a series of problems to be at- 
tacked, first, by industries and individual concerns applying established prin- 
ciples through agreements respecting terms and service to be rendered as an 
accompaniment to the merchandise sold or as a condition of its sale, and, 
second, by the application of these principles in individual concerns as fast as 
the accumulation of sales records and the analyses of these records and of 
market requirements make the application of principles in specified cases pos- 
sible and profitable-—Sydney Anderson. 





sold nowadays without its accompani- 
ment of service, either guaranteed or im- 
plied. Illustrations of this development 
of service could be multiplied time with- 
out number. The point which I desire 
to make in this connection is that the cost 
of this service cannot be always antici- 
pated or controlled. Nevertheless it has 
to be covered either by being anticipated 
in the price or by being absorbed out of 
selling margins. The services are fre- 
quently offered as though they cost the 
buyer nothing and were thrown in, like 
the old-time clothing store used to throw 
in a pair of suspenders with a pair of 
pants. However, as they become gener- 
ally used and adopted by the trade and 
expected by the public, they either be- 
come permanent additions to the cost of 
merchandising or are reflected in reduced 
profit margins. That the latter is very 
often the case is indicated by the fact 
that, notwithstanding business has been 
of the largest volume ever known in the 
history of this country, as indicated at 
least by car loadings, profits of business 
have shown no actual corresponding in- 
crease. This fact is further demonstrat- 
ed in a report recently made of a survey 
of manufacturing industries in Illinois, 
which demonstrated that, applying sound 
cost methods to these industries, less than 
1 per cent actually made any profits at 
all during the period of investigation. 
This does not mean that these industries 
did not show profits on their own books, 
but rather that the profits shown on their 
books resulted through their failure to 
take account of cost elements which 
should have been included. 


COMPETITION IN TERMS 


Another phase of ‘distribution costs 
grows out of competition in terms. These 
factors likewise have innumerable varia- 
tions in application, but they are prin- 
cipally represented by concessions from 
sound business practice in the matter 
of the length of credit, the amount of 
credit, in excessive discounts, rebates and 
premiums. Recently there has developed 
a new competition through the invention 
of new ways by which the buyer is en- 
abled to mortgage his buying power for 
months or even years in advance. As a 
rule, this method is exceedingly costly 
and, therefore, must reduce the buyer’s 
ability to pay for actual goods by the 
amount which he is necessarily obliged 
to pay for that form of credit. In the 
long run, competition of this sort seems 
to be uneconomic and helps no one ex- 
cept the money lender. 

Besides the permanent addition to the 
cost of merchandising which these fac- 
tors create and in addition to their effect 
upon the profit margins of the manufac- 
turer, they are responsible for other evils. 
They make it impossible for either the 
buyer or the seller to interpret competi- 
tion in terms of prices. Where two arti- 
cles of the same or similar character are 
offered at different prices, either a com- 
petitor or a buyer can interpret the goods 
and the prices to his own satisfaction, but 
where one of them contains either a con- 
cealed charge for service or concession in 
terms, the interpretation of the competi- 
tion represented in terms of prices be- 
comes impossible. 

Sound competition between industries 
or within industries is predicated upon 
the ability of the competitor to interpret 
price levels and competition in terms of 
prices. This is impossible when prices 
contain concealed concessions in terms or 
service. If any progress worth while is 
to be made in reducing the cost of dis- 
tribution and putting competition upon 
a sounder and more economic basis, it 
can only be done under conditions which 
permit industries within themselves to 


make agreements with respect to the 
terms and conditions under which their 
products will be sold. If an industry 
cannot agree within itself that when any 
element within the industry makes a 
price for the commodities which it pro- 
duces the price includes certain specified 
terms and excludes others, it will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult if not impossible to 
make .progress in the elimination of 
competitive service and terms which ad- 
versely affect the cost of distribution to 
the consumer and the profit margin to 
the producer. 

I have come very definitely to the con- 
clusion that the only practical method 
of eliminating wasteful costs and de- 
structive competition is through agree- 
ments within the trades which will speci- 
fy the terms and conditions under which 
goods shall be sold. Otherwise the end- 
less processes of extravagant expenditure 
in service and the continuous march of 
destructive competition will continue. I 
am not for a moment suggesting that the 
present laws which prohibit combinations 
in restraint of trade and agreements as to 
prices shall be repealed or modified. I 
am only suggesting that the rights of 
trades and trade organizations be so 
established that their right to agree on 
matters of terms and of service will be 
established and understood. 

In the milling industry we are attempt- 
ing to meet these conditions by promot- 
ing the use of a uniform standard con- 
tract. This contract provides a definite 
period of forward sales. It specifies the 
terms of sale, makes them definite, cer- 
tain and uniform. It carries with it the 
application of certain package differen- 
tials covering the difference of cost of 
packing and handling smaller packages 
as against the larger one which is the 
basis of the contract, and also provides 
for certain definite carrying charges 
where the seller undertakes to carry the 
goods beyond a specified period for the 
buyer. Obviously, the use of such a con- 
tract has a tendency to standardize the 
terms of sale and to eliminate the con- 
cessions which make the interpretation of 
prices impossible. 


THE MILLERS’ CODE 


In addition to promoting the use of a 
standard contract—and I should say in 
this connection that the use of such a 
contract by the members of the Federa- 
tion is entirely voluntary—we have de- 
veloped what we call a code of ethics and 
business practice. In this code we have 
endeavored to set down certain definite 
rules of business conduct and to outlaw 
certain practices which experience has 
demonstrated are unsound and uneco- 
nomic from the standpoint of both the 
mills and the general public, because of 
their promotion of waste and the oppor- 
tunities which they afford for public de- 
ception. 

It may be said that in promoting ad- 
herence to what we believe are sound 
business principles we are more inter- 
ested in establishing and maintaining 
adequate profit margins than we are in 
promoting the public benefit through the 
elimination of waste and excessive costs. 
It has been my experience, however, that 
it is very difficult to marshal the moral 
forces of an industry or to excite their 
interest in sound business practices solely 
upon the basis of more or less theoretical 
and ethical advantages to accrue to the 
public through reduced costs of distribu- 
tion. Unless the manufacturer or the 
merchant can see the possibility of him- 
self sharing in the improved conditions 
growing out of saner and more intelligent 
competition, in addition to the public 
benefits resulting, it is difficult to arouse 


his interest or secure his adherence to 
any general program. 

We regard the establishment and main- 
tenance of intelligent, economic and 
sound conditions of competition as not 
only a matter of self-preservation for 
us, but of general economic advantage 
to the public, and we think it is not too 
much to say that the public is and should 
be as much interested in the maintenance 
of conditions which permit of self-preser- 
vation as we are ourselves. In other 
words, the improvement of the conditions 
which have made for excessive competi- 
tion, high costs, and low profit margins 
is a matter of as much interest and cons 
cern to the public as it is to us. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood in 
what I have said with reference to the 
need of demonstrating something more 
than ethical advantages to the elements 
of an industry if we are to make any 
progress in the cost of distribution. If 
we are to make progress in this direc- 
tion, it is necessary not only to show 
definite financial results to those who 
participate in them, but also to inspire 
and marshal the moral forces within the 
industry to the adherence of policies 
which will bring about results desired. 

The correction of these conditions is 
essentially a matter for group action. 
The development of uniformity of prac- 
tice or procedure is necessarily predi- 
cated upon common agreement and ap- 
preciation of the principles to be ap- 
plied. Competition forces the use of un- 
sound practices in the absence of gen- 
eral agreement to refrain from them. 
Little progress, therefore, can be made 
in correcting these practices, abuses and 
wastes in the trade, except through the 
formulation and application of definite 
policies and the adherence to those poli- 
cies by all elements involved. 

FACTORS OF COST 

I desire now to take up another aspect 
of the cost of distribution. This has to 
do more particularly with a field which 
is subject to correction and improve- 
ment by the individual industry. Costs 
of distribution are affected by a number 
of factors, which include, first, the num- 
ber of varieties, types, sizes and styles 
handled. It is axiomatic as a generality 
that it costs more to sell the aggregate 
of a number of varieties, types, sizes and 
styles than it does the same aggregate 
of a single variety, type, size and style. 
While the tendency in manufacture ap- 
pears to have been in the direction of re- 
ducing costs through standardization of 
variety and size, the tendency in distri- 
bution appears to have been in the other 
direction. Industries appear to be try- 
ing to secure a larger proportion of the 
consumer’s ultimate buying power 
through the indefinite multiplication of 
varieties, types, sizes and styles. This 
multiplication increases the cost of dis- 
tribution all along the line through re- 
ducing stock turn, increasing investment, 
and, perhaps, by adding to the confusion 
and indecision of the buyer. 

The cost of distribution is also influ- 
enced by distance, the general principle 
being that costs of distribution tend to 
increase with the distance from the point 
of manufacture. Of course, as the manu- 
facturer or producer gets further and 
further away from the home base the 
number of his competitors usually in- 
creases and he is obliged to absorb a 
larger and larger proportion of selling 
costs from profit margins, and the influ- 
ence of the higher costs of selling small 
orders becomes more pronounced and a 
larger and larger proportion of business 
is done at cost or at an actual loss. It 
seems to be an accepted doctrine in prac- 
tically all business that some proportion 
of the aggregate business must be done 
either at cost or less. Just why this 
should be so it is difficult to determine 
on any basis of reason, but it probably 
flows from the fact that it is assumed 
that the additional volume will sufficient- 
ly lower costs to make up the difference. 
In some cases this is perhaps true, but 
in most cases the industry and the public 
will both be benefited by reducing the 
area of distribution to a more economical 
radius. 

The cost of distribution is also affect- 
ed by the size of orders. It is obvious 
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that the cost per order of handling small 
orders is larger than the cost of handling 
large orders. Under certain circum- 
stances this difference in cost can be ad- 
justed through quantity discounts, but 
analysis has shown in many cases that a 
part of the business represented by small 
orders is done at a loss and could be 
wholly dispensed with to the advantage 
of the seller. The application of these 
principles, however, is dependent upon 
cost records which permit of analysis 
and comparison of the costs of doing 
business in specified localities, on par- 
ticular articles of merchandise and with 
particular customers. Very few concerns 
now have sales records sufficiently well 
kept and classified to make an analysis 
of this sort. 
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Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: It is with considerable interest 
that I have been reading your editorials 
in the last few issues of The Northwest- 
ern Miller concerning the wild manipula- 
tion of wheat prices in the markets. I 
wish to commend very heartily the stand 
that you take—that there must be some 
radical changes made immediately in 
methods of trading, or the boards of 
trade must be abolished. 

I have covered a large territory in this 
vicinity selling flour for nearly 10 years, 
and I can honestly say that there never 
was the unanimous feeling of disgust 
toward the boards of trade that there is 
now. I have called on most of the eleva- 
tors and mills in this section, and my 
observation is that they have entirely quit 
“hedging” on the markets. Some few 
men in this business whom I know occa- 
sionally take a little “flier” on a few thou- 
sand bushels just for the fun of it. 

It is my honest opinion that the wild 
fluctuations in wheat prices have been the 
cause of most of our troubles in this crop 
year, and I hope you will continue to 
lead the fight for a betterment of condi- 
tions. 

Harry C. Harvey, 
Marion, Ind. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: Your May 6 issue has been read 
by us with a great deal of satisfaction, 
particularly the three editorials entitled 
“Altruism That Pays,” “Question of 
Costs” and “Changes Must Be Funda- 
mental.” Dad Fetchit’s remarks are also 
to the point. 

For some time it has seemed to us that 
the milling industry as a whole would be 
much benefited by the elimination of 
speculators, and not use a legitimate en- 
terprise as a means of unwarranted 
speculation. There is enough natural 
speculation in this business without per- 
mitting unwarranted speculators to inter- 
fere with legitimate business. Until le- 
gitimate grain and milling industries as 
a whole decide that it is time to clean 
house, this evil will continue. Your time- 
ly editorials and the general manner in 
which you treat this subject prompted us 
to write you this letter. 

Kasco Mitts, Inc. 
(Toledo, Ohio.) 





CANADIAN WHEAT POOL 
WATCHED IN SCOTLAND 


Giascow, Scotranp, May 4.—Both 
wheat and flour importers are watching 
with interest the struggle between pri- 
vate traders and the wheat pool, which is 
now taking place in Canada. It would 
appear that this experiment in combined 
selling by farmers is developing into a 
battle of interests, and is causing the 
Scotch importers considerable trouble. 

Mr. Alexander, head of the Winnipeg 
depot of .the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, who recently visited 
Glasgow, was questioned about the wheat 
pool and its effect on the Canadian grain 
market. He emphasized that the pool 
had been operating in a year which had 
been all in the sellers’ favor, and that its 
opportunities would never be greater 
than they have been in the current year. 
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ABSOLUTELY CORRECT 
“It isn’t we,” exclaim these three, 
“Who keep the loaf so high; 
And we, by gosh! like Georgie Wash, 
Could NEVER tell a lie!’ —John Bull, 

















* * 


American dentists are said to be the 
best in the world. Some one went to 
great pains to find that out.—Detroit 
News. 

nt * 

“George!” 

“Yes, love?” 

“I wish you would get me some of 
those Chinese tongs I read so much about. 
I think they would go well with the big 
fireplace.”—Life. 


Rastus (at poker game): “How yo’ 
know Ah ain’t playin’ honest?” 

Sambo: “Cause Ah knows what cards 
Ah dealt yo’.,—-West Point Pointer. 

* * 
A PATIENT PATIENT 

Harry: “Did you get any satisfaction 
when you called up your dentist about 
an appointment?” 

Harriet: “Yes; he said he couldn’t see 
me before another week.”—Judge. 


* . 


Nervous Wife (after dining at an ex- 
pensive restaurant): “What a lot of 
money you’ve put on the table, John! I 
think our bill is extortionate. You should 
protest to the management.” 

John: “Calm yourself, dear; that’s only 
the tip.”—The Ladies’ Home Journal. 

* * 


“What's the matter with Hazzard? He 
goes around with such a hang-dog air 
lately.” 

“Oh, he’s been taking golf lessons and 
that’s the result of the pro’s instructions 
to keep his head down.”—Judge. 

* * 


We gather from a fashion writer that 
women are wearing darned hats. Hus- 
bands who have to foot the bill are only 
wearing knitted brows.—Punch. 

* * 

A report states that a mouse recently 
took a ride in an underground train. We 
understand that several ladies most gen- 
erously offered it their seats —Punch. 

* 7 


THE SEASONAL AFFLICTION 


His right arm was thrust sharply for- 
ward, while his left was twisted back of 
him. His whole body, from the waist up, 
twisted spasmodically, and the expres- 
sion of his gaunt face changed from sus- 
pense to a painful anxiety as he tensed 
his muscles for what was coming. With 
lips drawn to a thin, grim line of deter- 
mination, his shoulders heaved convul- 
sively in rapid succession, and persons 
seated at near-by tables looked at him 
with sympathetic pity, then averted their 


eyes. Bending swiftly over, he almost 
pitched forward on his face, and the wait- 
er hurried to his aid. 

But it was too late. The overcoat was 
on.— Wayne G. Haisley in Judge. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display”? advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN 


We want the best salesmen 
obtainable for 


NEW ENGLAND 
PENNSYLVANIA 
OHIO 


INDIANA 


to sell hard wheat flour for 
our new 2,000-bbl Kansas 


City mill. 


THE 
J. C, LYSLE MILLING CoO., 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


MILL REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 
Wanted—A representative for Penn- 





sylvania, Indiana, Illinois, New York 
state, by aggressive spring wheat 
mill manufacturing high, uniform 
grades of flour at competitive prices. 
Address 75, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis, 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 


By a soft winter wheat mill in Michi- 
gan. State experience and terms. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Michigan,’’ 76, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





May 27, 1925 


WE WANT A MILLER CAPABLE OFr 
taking entire charge of a 600-bbl Minne 


sota mill; preferably one who has had 
experience with durum wheats; good 
wages paid to competent man. Addre 


95, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapoli 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—PARTNER TO BUY ONE HALI 
interest in a 25-bbl Midget mill, 97 mile 
from railroad; county seat Garfield Coun 
ty, Jordan, Mont; never failing crop; pr« 
fer a miller, or will sell all $3,000 cas} 
balance to suit at 7 per cent; here is 
good chance for some one; good reason for 
selling. F. B. Green, Jordan, Mont. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND 
ent in any size mill; have milled and hav: 
had charge of the most modern of 500- t 
4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad 
dress 55, care Northwestern Miller, Min 
neapolis. 





LISTEN—A REAL FLOUR SALESMAN 
acquainted with eastern Pennsylvania and 


New Jersey baking and jobbing trades 
expects to make a change soon. Writ: 


or wire “Producer,”’ 96, care Northwester: 

Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 100 
bbl mill and upwards, or assistant i) 
larger plant; good references; long ex 
perience; understand tempering grain 
could go on short notice. Thomas Mell 
veen, Box 133, Stacy, Minn. 








AS MANAGER OR ASSISTANT IN SMALI 
mill or as head bookkeeper in large plant 
by married man, 35; 10 years’ account 
and sales experience; available July 1 
good references. Address 81, care North 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





DESIRE CONNECTION WITH 400- TO 
1,500-bbl hard winter wheat mill as super- 
intendent-head miller; 23 years’ experi- 
ence in large and small mills; middle age 
good references, no bad habits. Address 
88, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 


TRAFFIC MAN—AVAILABLE FOR EM- 
ployment about June 15; thoroughly ex- 
perienced in all matters pertaining to 
flour milling traffic; steady, accurate, de- 
pendable; permanent location desired 
Address 64, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTENDENT 
wants position at once in mill from 100 to 
500 bbls; lifetime of experience in mills 
up to 2,000 bbls; Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Minnesota 
wheats, hard and soft; experience in 
blending; good repair man; have my own 
tools; age 45; active and working and get 
results. Address Box 16, Menasha, Wis. 


AS SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
sales manager with some reputable mill; 
have had 12 years’ experience in general 
office, traffic and road work with three 
different mills, two hard wheat mills and 
one soft wheat mill; now employed in field 
work but want to get on the mill end of 
the. business; age 36, married. Address 








205, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 
AS SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 


general manager by exceptionally capable 
man, under 35 years of age, who has had 
15 years’ experience in the milling busi- 
ness; familiar with all branches of the 
industry; has directed sales of large com- 
panies, and traveled extensively in domes- 
tic and foreign markets; excellent refer- 
ences furnished. Address 983, care North- 
western Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


A SUPERINTENDENT -HEAD MILLER 
with large practical milling experience, 
hard and soft wheat, also rye, desires con- 
nection with good milling firm; had com- 
plete charge for 15 years of a 2,500-bbl 
mill; good mechanic; know how to handle 
help; can fix any size mill so as to get 
the very best results; can furnish highest 
recommendations. Address 80, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


THIRTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE SELL- 
ing flour, grain, feed in Maine; have good 
following among bakers, wholesale grocers 
and grain dealers; would like to represent 
in Maine a good-sized live organization 
milling high-grade flour; an abundance of 
wheat feeds at all times is essential; 
Maine is one of the best consumers of 
soft winters in the country. Address 84, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











EXPORT MANAGER, THOROUGHLY CON- 
versant export technique, documents, cus- 
toms regulations, commercial law, wide 
traveling experience, intimate knowledge 
Latin-American and European trade con- 
ditions, thorough command Spanish: lan- 
guage, now employed by flour mill, would 
like to make connection with exporting or 
manufacturing concern offering position 
with a future; A-1 references and quali- 
fications. Address 1024, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo.” 


AS EXPORT SALES MANAGER OR TRAV- 
eling representative by exceptionally ca- 
pable man under 30 years of age, now and 
for several years past manager of South 
Americah and West Indies exports of large 
flour company; highly educated, good ap- 
pearance, thorough command Spanish, 
Portuguese and German; exceptional ex- 
port selling ability; has traveled exten- 
sively; personally well known in Latin 
American trade; very successful record; 
excellent references; open for engagement 
only by first class mill of large capacity. 
Address 100, care Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St, New York City. 
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: SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE—MAN FOR SALE—AM WRECKING FLOUR MILL 
BLE or now employed as sales manager seeks here soon; four double Allis 9x18 rollers, 
bl Minne change; have directed organization for $95 each; 4-in belting 9c ft; shafting, 
has had 2.500-bbl spring wheat mill; wide personal pulleys or other equipment cheap, or com- 
ts; good acquaintance with large eastern brokers; plete mill, three-story building, two lots, 
Addrs forceful, hard worker, who can direct and $2,900. John Livermore, Garden City, Minn 
nnea poli help salesmen produce results; best ref- 
erences. Address 74, care Northwestern 
3 Miller, Minneapolis. MISCELLANEOUS 
oe MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE FOR SALE—ONE 3850 H-P TANDEM COM- New New 
(BE HALI —- pound Corliss Hooven, Owen, Rentschler Steamers Steamers 
37 mile : FLOUR MILL FOR SALE OR RENT— engine. Heywood Milling Co., Jackson, 
le our aiaalee Walt . ; —_ 
4 . s 60-bbl capacity Wolf system, steam power Mich. Q 
+ aes 3 nd heat, electric lighted; located in pros- ACE UEEN 
ca ; > ns m 
- perous hard spring wheat belt in north- | 

se eastern Montana. Write F. D. Morck, KING JACK 
bason for Antelope, Mont. 
nt. wkwes 
een 7 MINNESOTA MILL FOR SALE—CON- 


rolling interest in flour and feed mill; 50 


ls daily capacity; new plant; railroad * 
division city of 2,000; big territory; fine SASH : 4 
$7,000 cash or FOR LEASE OR SALE = 


NTEND local business; big profits; . 

nd hav. $5,000 cash, balance good property; act Will lease or sell on favorable terms 

ye quickly. Address 82, care Northwestern complete Blending Plant located in 
Warehouse having Lake, Rail and 


4, A 1 Miller, Minneapolis. a il a 
aoe — Canal connections. Transit privilege 
mm cena : FOR SALE—FLOUR AND: FEED MILL, 75 in connection with all Rail Lines. ! e Uu ervice 


bls, stone building 40x32, frame building For further particulars address 








ESMAN 25x40, warehouse 20x60, garage and of- Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, 






































ik aod }3 fice; wholesale flour to most of the stores; N.Y. " . ‘ 
tendon F also doing a very good retail flour and E OPERATE four new steamers between Duluth 
Writ: feed business; only custom flour and feed : . t ; 
westerr mill in the ‘community. Teske Milling and Port Huron, Michigan, where direct connections 
Co., Princeton, is. > ‘ 
_ a are made with Eastern Trunk Lines through the Grand 
IF 100 bj for paying the taxes for one year, or for Ye. P : - 
gel F ee eee Cee cee, ee Trunk and Pere Marquette Systems, thus offering express 
mg ex : nust be sold to satisfy the creditors; new FOR SALE—NEW LABORATORY EQUIP- eee ae : > : : : Pa 
Siell } iill only run 30 days; plant equipped with ment, used one season, complete—ovens, service to and from all Eastern points including Eastern 
Ss Mc t Nordyke & Marmon four stands 7x18 rolls, scales, moisture machines—in fact, ev- ‘ P. Jew Eno » sno Tarr 
; ix-section plansifter, bran duster, Daw- erything for complete baking laboratory; Canada, New England and Trunk Line lerritory. 
a > on wheat washer, Alsop bleacher, 40 h-p will sell cheap; guaranteed practically m a . 
SMALI 1,200 r.p.m electric motor; mill in run- good as new. Address Damon Grain & We purchased these new Boats just so we could give you 
e plant ning order, five cement tanks, capacity Produce Co., Caldwell, Kansas. a ‘ pe 
ae P| 15,000 bus; elevator head house hob@img 9 © 2 __________— - better Service and permit prompt sailings every other day. 
North | AS block of Bround, private rail’ FOR SALE—FLAMINGO BAKERY, MIAMI 
4vO : roa sic zy Oo NO ern Pacific railway; Be sh, MI ida—s > é 1 rinte re- » . . 
ze paved highway, 18 miles to Spokane; two js I tay ye ig eos anne onal Our constant effort is to render the best service offered on 
eec 8s cluded; sarga awaits e 2 $F si ss; als ave er 4 . . . . 
0- TO right party; come or write to J. F. Gold- es ee ee ee ee oe the Lakes—both in time of transit and careful handling. 
eaaeri- pg my ed a women! Seis Grain of ill health; cannot look after business 
- ” «& Milling o., Medica sake, ash, »* ¢ > : | Ty ® ° 
le age & 8 as it should be; all particulars. Address We use skids and slides for flour and sacked goods, because 
‘A Reann | ~ owner, C. D. Majenski, 127 Collins Avenue, ; : : 3 - 
a polis MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE Miami Beach, Florida. we believe this method is safer than dumping. We've also 
, EM sak Sane FOR SALE—ONE 65 H-P HIGH, FULL built uniform gangways on our concrete docks to fit our 
Se en , sa tcaeeeniend Diesel engine, 12%x21, complete with air ° — oe ——- : . 
“~ Po 1 Prinz & Rau Iron Prince scouring compressor and air tank; this equipment boat openings just to Insure greater safety mn handling 
+ ew ] machine; 1 Prinz No. 5% improved is in first-class condition, has been op- - sh? > 
a grader and separator; 2 bran dusters; erated about two years, original cost $7,- your shipments. 
? j 1 No. 16 New Cyclone dust collector. 000. This engine must be moved from its 
ne Above machinery acquired under excep- present building by the first of June; we But we do more— We honestly try to be as careful with 
DENT tional circumstances; must be sold at will sell subject to your inspection for 
100 to : once; best offer will be accepted. $1,000, f.0.b. Spencer, S. D. Address Min- 7 y > 2 af j "ere , 
mills i Lane & Freeman, Inc., nesota Electric Distributing Co., Foshay your property as if it were our Own. 
Idaho, ‘ 302 Rialto Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Bldg., Minneapolis, e ° ee o ” e ° ° 
nesota Our aim is to make “satisfied” shippers so they will just 
ce in » » . 7 
y own i “ naturally prefer our Service. 
ot “ 
Vis. ; " . +2 ‘. 
=r Will you give us a chance to satisfy you ? 


mill; 
eneral 


three 1 e ° e e 
wand Only a—— © hour jaunt Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co. 













































1 fleld 4 
nd of | 
idress WNT PAY ; 

Ohio j BETWEEN McDougall Terminal, Duluth 

| 
} * ; ‘ . _ — " is 

oo | Ch F.R. Levins, Vice Pres. in Charge of Traffic A. R. Sheff, General Freight Agent 
TANT t 
pable ; 1cago AGENTS 
" nae Minneapolis—J. L. Losie, Western Traffic Detroit—W. A. Young, General Agent, 1500 
: 7. AND Manager. E.E.Swan, Commercial Agent, Real Estate Building. 
‘ouar. . 205 Metropolitan Life Building. New vore~0. ar. ete a 
ymes- I St. Paul—R. L. McDonald, General Agent, George P. Russell, General Agent. R. 
efer- 709 Merchants Bank Building. Jones, Trav. Freight Agt., 17 State Street. 
— St. OUIS erchan an uilding ) 1 a 
a VIA 
LER 
ence, 

con- : 4 ° ° i 
— «fl C e & | ? I. A. D. Wilhoit Laboratory The Improved Columbian 
adie rs 619 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS First Break Feed Governor 
inant (Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry.) A Wilhoit Analysis 
rth - on flour or wheat is accepted by 
a trade as a standard 
1LL- St. Louis-Chicago Limited—The 6% -Hour Day Train 

zood i = 
cers 11:25 A. M.| Ly. Chicago Ar. | 6:43 P. M. 

£ 

— 5:55 P. M.| Ar. St. Louis Lv. | 12:13 P. M. 

ion 

e of ~ ° . . 
Hal; The Midnight—No-Stop Special 
e 11:55 P. M.| Lv. Chicago Ar.| 7:40 A. M. WD 

- a 8 . 

. 7:21 A. M.j Ar. St. Louis Lv. | 12:00 Midnight For 80 Years 
ON- yi Re ¢ Pip? eae - the Standard 
ame St. Louis-Chicago Express GRA CFL. 
vide 
dge 10:00 P. M.| Lv. Chicago Ar. | 7:00 A. M. “Sane NTS” 
i 6:57 A. M.| Ar. St. Louis Lv. | 9:50 P. M. AGENTS 
yn Necessary for milling uniform flour. 
Mon ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT Used in all modern mills. Over 25,000 
ali- in operation. Recommended and in- 

stalled by all large mill builders and 


i Oe Se ae ame sm, furnishers throughout the world. 
he seedrony: . es FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD Columbian Feed Governor Co. 


No-Stop Midnight Special—Drawing-room sleeping cars (open 9:45 
p g' pe & p MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U.S. A. 














ca- p. m.), lounge-grill car and free reclining chair cars. HELSINGFORS 
and St. Louis-Chicago Express—Drawing-room sleepers, free reclining 
uth chair cars. 














i Tho ™Nolecloss Route” PERCENTAGE FEEDERS. | PSXaUaLe wal Sh as 
constructed on a new principle. Have ARKELL & SMITHS 


7 § aed eee — economy. 
ont 4 rite for information. 
* j Anglo-American MillCo., Owensboro, Ky..U.S.A. CAN AJO HARIE, N.Y. 
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BUILT BY 


THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


Specialties: 
FIRE PROOF MILL 
BUILDINGS AND 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 





ibs tak ra 


- 
ce eR Te a. 3] r 


OFFICES 
Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Lyceum Building, Duluth, Minnesota 











SBURY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ELEVATORS LOCATED AT MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 





















THE GRIGGS & BALL CO. 


EAST AURORA, N. Y. 


had us build this Fire Proof, Plant 
to replace one lost by fire. 








QUALITY 





WILL TELL | 
in a flour sack 
This is the Second Plant of . ; 
Fire Proot Construction 3 as 1n any 
other product— 
' ‘ that’s why 
A. E. Baxter Engineering Co. |. RAYMOND 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
, has always 


built for them in four years. i been at the 


Now 1s THE Time, Not EvenTUALLY 








Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


706 Mutual Building Kansas Crry, Missourr 





SALES OFFICES 


McDougall Terminal Warehouse Company The Raymond Bag Co. oom ces 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA Middletown, Ohio Boston 


Concentrating Storage and Distribution. Complete Service. d 
5 LESLIE LP LE PE eC PP 
WE SOLICIT YOUR PATRONAGE 
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WE ARE 
THE MILLERS OF 


BLUBIRD 


KANSAS DARK HARD WHEAT 


FLOUR 


HIGHEST _ 










Elevator Capacity: Half Million Bushels Wheat 
Milling Capacity: Half Million Barrels Flour 


MD 25 
QUALITY BE 


ay 


2: a RA Rae aie area 


STANDS PUNISHMENT 


Following every operation of dough mixing, 


SPEARHEAD <s FLOUR 


has a noticeably wonderful rising power. Even with 
the severest “punching” it will come right back. 


Made From Washed Wheat—Milled Scientifically By 


Bernhard Stern & Sons 


Milwaukee 
MILLERS SINCE 1878 


gy PIOFTRN apo 





EER ETS Werte. ee ee ee 







Greig s 


SPEARHEAD 
~~ 


Weary 


“ANcy FLOUR 

















MILWAUKEE 


Seemtuaed. nommeanndl 


SPEARHEAD 





Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


Stevens Point, Wis. 


| THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 








BAKERS 


Build Up Your 
Business 


Write for our plan, also facts 
regarding the immense advan- 
tages to you in using our many 

lines of 


Quality guarded from 

the Field to the Sack 
The Globe Milling Co. 
WATERTOWN WISCONSIN 





Dependable. Spring. Wheat. Flour 


From the Northwest’s Finest Wheat — Superior Strength 
and Flavor—Always Uniform 


“SEARCHLIGHT” 


Wisconsin Milling Company 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 





Cable Address: ''POWERFUL” 
Codes: Millers’ and Riverside 





‘PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 




















PURINA. 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR * 











JU) TET nant 














From the Heart of the 
Wisconsin Rye Belt 


We are Exclusive Millers of A 





Rye Products from Finest 


—"' 
Wisconsin Rye TTT 





UC CCC Me TT 















Our Leading Fancy Patent Rye 





THT 


Other Brands: 
“AERO” “RYEGOLD” 
Export Fancy Medium 
Patent Rye Rye 
“RIVERSIDE” “MAJESTIC” 
Standard Patent Rye Fancy Dark Rye 


Rye Meal in all Grades 
Export Business Solicited 
WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO. 
Weyauwega. Wis. 
Cable Address: ‘““WEYAUWEGA” 








PEUUTEDUUT RIEU 














WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


Oldest and Largest Millers in the State producing all grades 
that can be made from Rye or its blends with wheat 


FRANK H. BiopcGett, INcoRPORATED, JANESVILLE, WIs. 


Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co. and Ford Milling Co. 





value in their business. 








parison. 








a 











Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 







NEWARK , 


(15) 





TEEPE 





sir Yam) 
‘TTTTT Ee 
(hit & 


The Moore-Lowry Mill, Kansas City, Mo. 


, I ‘HE increasing rate at which progressive mill- 
ers have adopted Agene is due entirely to its 


THE AGENE MILLS ARE THE BUSY MILLS 
because the superiority of Agene is so pronounced 
that it has established new standards of flour com- 


Send a 20 pound sample of your untreated 
flour for a demonstration. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 8T. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH 
BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS CORTLAND, N. Y. 

WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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}LEADING MILLS OF MINNESOTA 











, Two Kffective Flours 


milled with one object in view—to render service to 
our patrons—service that will increase their trade 





with superior quality flour and bring greater profits. 


New Century 
Short Patent WNew Age 


Standard Patent 
Open for Connections in All Markets 


~@he CENTURY MILLING Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


3,000 Barrels Capacity 




















B. B. SHEFFIELp, 


President MISS MINNEAPOLIS 


W. H. Suppvutn, 
Vice President “THE BETTER FLOUR” 


Fancy Short Patent 


Is a quick seller and a good business 
builder—puts life into lagging trade. 
If your present connections are not 
helping your game along, get in line— 


“Miss Minneapolis” is Going Strong 








Tops All 
Minneapolis Best 


Our two standard patents 


a anne ee Minneapolis Milling Company 
means Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














- QUALITY FLOURS 
W'J‘'JENNISON CO 








